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THE PROTECTING GRAIN HEDGE 


By Rospert H. Moutton 


read, picturing the frenzy and 

wickedness of grain speculation, 
are undoubtedly good fiction, but they do 
not tell. the whole story; for speculation 
on the big exchanges, such as the Chicago 
Board of ‘Trade, renders a very useful 
and necessary public service to every- 
body who raises or handles grain. This 
service is a form of insurance against 
fluctuations in price that hit the country 
grain buyer, the -farmers’ co-operative 
elevator association, the small flour mill- 
er, and others who purchase and store 
grain. All these handlers now enjoy the 
protection available through the system 
of “hedging” practiced on the Chicago 
Board of Trade. ; 

The World War showed more clearly 
than anything else has ever done the 
necessity for price insurance. Losses on 
unhedged grain during the early years 
of the war’ were tremendous, alarming 
the grain trade all over the country. 
Prices fluctuated so that profits disap- 
peared, and the shortage of freight cars 
and ships for ocean transportation made 
matters worse. In one section of the 
southwestern wheat belt the losses sus- 
tained by country grain handlers alone 
for three months during the spring of 
1916 were estimated at more than threc 
million dollars, all falling on men who 
could ill afford to bear them. Proper in- 
surance of such transactions through 
hedging would have offset these losses. 

Hedging may be defined as the prac- 
tice of making two contracts of an op- 
posite, though corresponding, nature, one 
in the cash grain and the other in the 
speculative market. A purchase in the 
cash grain market of a certain amount 
of grain at a certain price is promptly 
offset by a short sale of the same amount 
of grain for some convenient future 
month’s delivery, with a view to cancel- 
ing any losses that might result from 
fluctuations in price. As soon, however, 
as the trade transaction is terminated 
by a sale, the speculative short sale must 
also be terminated, in other words, cov- 
ered, by a purchase on the exchange. 
Both contracts are entered into at about 
the same time, and both must be ter- 
minated at about the same time if the 
hedger wishes to avoid speculation of 
the really dangerous variety. 

In explaining this process of hedging, 
let us consider the needs of a grain deal- 
er, who, for example, purchases one hun- 
dred thousand bushels of wheat in August 
at two dollars a bushel, and who, as is 
a customary practice, has made this pur- 
chase with borrowed funds to the ex- 
tent of ninety per cent of the purchase 
price, the banker who loaned him the 
money holding the grain paper as col- 
lateral for the loan. The banker is pro- 
tected, because he knows that at any time 
he can, owing to the existence of a large 
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continuous market such as is afforded by 
the Chicago Board of Trade, sell out 
the buyer. 

But what shall we say of the grain 
dealer’s risk? Is he not running a tremen- 
dous risk by buying so much wheat on a 
ten per cent margin when, in the course 
of a week or two, owing to world condi- 
tions over which he has no control, wheat 
may decline from ten to twenty cents 
per bushel? If there were not some way 
in which he could insure himself against 
such a contingency, it would be doubtful 
if our large elevator companies could re- 
main in business for any length of time, 
especially as their trade profit, under 
present competitive conditions, is lim- 
ited to one or two cents a bushel. As a 
matter of fact, leading interests in the 
grain business have testified before gov- 
ernment committees that hedging is abso- 
lutely necessary to enable them to con- 
tinue in business. The Department of 
Agriculture has recommended hedging 
as a safeguard in sound marketing, and 
in England banks generally refuse to 
loan money on cotton which is not 
hedged. 

Just as soon as the grain dealer in 
question purchases the wheat in the cash 
grain market, he at once gives an order 


to sell short on the Board of Trade an 
equal amount in the speculative market 
for, let us say, September delivery. The 
grain dealer does not intend to deliver 
the wheat he actually holds in fulfillment 
of this short sale. Now let us suppose 
that wheat rises to two dollars and ten 
cents per bushel. In this case the grain 
dealer has a profit of ten cents per bushel 
on the wheat he owns, since he purchased 
it at two dollars. But the price of wheat 
is a world price, and there is every rea- 
son to believe that if the price of cash 
wheat rises ten cents a bushel, the wheat 
for September delivery will also have a 
rise of ten cents, or approximately the 
same amount. The prices of cash wheat 
and future wheat may be depended upon, 
with very few exceptions, to move to- 
gether. 

Since the grain dealer sold short an 
equal amount in the speculative market, 
he suffers a loss on that transaction of 
ten cents per bushel. The profit on his 
trade transaction is canceled by his loss 
on the futures transaction. On the other 
hand, suppose that wheat declines ten 
cents per bushel. In this case the dealer 
loses ten cents per bushel upon his trade 
wheat, but the ten cents here will be 
canceled by the ten cent rise on the short 


, 


transaction. In other words, whether 
wheat should rise to three dollars per 
bushel, or even more, or decline to one 
dollar per bushel, this dealer is always 
even as regards the given market. What- 
ever he makes by price fluctuations on 
the wheat he holds is lost on his future 
transaction, and vice versa. 

If, when September arrives, he finds 
that circumstances are such as to make 
it necessary or desirable to hold his 
wheat longer, he may close out his Sep- 


‘ tember short sale in the speculative mar- 


ket and at once enter into another sale 
for a later month. This shifting of 
hedges from one month to another is a 
very common practice, although, where 
the party interested is not the holder of 
a seat on the Board of Trade, it in- 
volves accumulating commission charges. 

The question will at once be asked, 
since the dealer is always even, How does 
he make his profit? Here we must dis- 
tinguish clearly between the trade profit 
and the speculative profit. This grain 
dealer wishes to avoid speculative risks, 
and therefore makes use of the specula- - 
tive market for the purpose of hedging. 
His business consists in conveying wheat, 
let us say, from Chicago to New York, 
and it is in the handling and the trans- 
portation of grain from this market to 
another market that he expects to make 
a trade profit, which is the result of his 
knowledge of the business and his abil- 
ity to render this particular service. 

If we consult the financial page of any 
newspaper, it will be noticed, for ex- 
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ample, that while September wheat is 
selling in Chicago on a given day at two 
dollars per bushel the same wheat is sell- 
ing in New York at two dollars and six 
cents, or at a difference of six cents a 
bushel. In all of the leading cities of 
the country grain quotations on the same 
day will differ. This difference will in- 
clude transportation, cost of handling, 
and so on, but among all the other items 
represented is the profit which those in 
the grain shipping business expect to 
make, They are in the business to make 
this legitimate profit, and it is reflected 
in the difference between the price, for 
example, in New York and the price pre- 
vailing at any leading distributing cen- 
ters of the interior. 

Now let us assume that wheat, which 
in Chicago was selling at two dollars and 
in New York at two dollars and six cents, 
declines twenty cents in Chicago, falling 
to one dollar and eighty cents. As re- 
gards the wheat in Chicago, we have seen 
that the holder cannot lose because he 
hasi hedged. Other things being equal, 
the price of grain all over the country 
goes up and down together, fluctuations 
on the Chicago Board of Trade being re- 
flected in the New York market in the 
course of a few minutes. In other words, 
a twenty cent decline in Chicago will be 
reflected in New York, and if wheat in 
Chicago drops to one dollar and eighty 
cents, the price in New York will be 
one dollar and eighty-six cents. There 
is still the difference of six cents between 
Chicago and New York quotations, and 
this difference still includes the trade 
profit. Thus it can readily be seen that 
the grain dealer, by hedging, has abso- 
lutely protected himself against specula- 
tive fluctuations, and, on the other hand, 
since the margin of difference between 
the quotations in different cities remains 
about the same, he is still assured of his 
trade profit. 

There is another point to hedging, 
which vitally concerns the farmer. To 
illustrate, let us take the case of a large 
line elevator. It is not uncommon, when 
crops are moving, for such a concern to 
accumulate an immense amount of grain, 


say a million bushels, in its country 
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houses in a very short time. Since a con- 
siderable period must elapse between the 
buying of the grain and its arrival at the 
terminal market, there is grave danger 
that the elevator concern may suffer a 
severe loss, through a decline in prices, 
before the grain can reach its destina- 
tion. A decline of ten cents, for in- 
stance, on a million bushels would mean 
a loss of one hundred thousand dollars. 
To protect itself from just such loss the 
elevator concern hedges its grain, as fast 
as it accumulates in its country houses, 
by sales in the pit of the Chicago Board 
of Trade or elsewhere. Without a fu- 


tures market the elevator concern could 
not secure such protection. Under such 
circumstances it would be compelled, to 
secure protection of some sort, to buy 
the grain at least five or ten cents cheap- 
er than is now the case, and the farmer 
would be the one to suffer. It is there- 
fore apparent that the futures market 
not only eliminates speculation from the 
operations of the elevator companies, 
but its existence adds five or ten cents to 
the price which the farmer gets for 
every bushel of grain he sells. 

To. return to the line elevator which 
has bought a. million bushels of grain 
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and hedged it on the Chicago Board of 
Trade. When this grain finally reaches 
the Chicago market, it may be sold to the 
miller, the manufacturer, the shipper, or 
to-some other commercial interest. If 
the elevator company elects to sell the 
cash grain in this way at the terminal 
market, the hedging sale is then ordered 
closed, a purchase being made in the pit 
to offset the sale for future delivery. In 
the latter case no deliveries are made on 
the contracts for future delivery, and yet 
it is selfevident that the pit trades them- 
selves are just as important and just as 
legitimate in their relation to the whole 
transaction as was the original purchase 
of the grain from the farmer. 

The illustrations so far given make 
mention of hedging by big elevator con- 
cerns. The small country buyers and 
handlers can, and many do, avail them- 
selves of the protection afforded by, 
hedging in exactly the same manner. A 
country: dealer buys wheat from the 
farmers in his neighborhood. Competi- 
tion in the buying of grain is pretty 
keen. There are probably several other 
dealers in his town, and maybe a farm- 
ers’ co-operative elevator. The man who 
can offer the best price is going to get 
the grain; that is plain business. So 
he offers all he thinks he can afford 
and, to get the advantage, goes out 
among the farmers before harvest, while 
the wheat is still ripening. 

He has to figure very carefully on the 
probable price of wheat at the time he 
will be ready to receive it at his eleva- 
tor and ship it to the nearest terminal 
market. In spite of his best estimates, 
things are more than likely to go wrong. 
Bad weather interferes with the harvest, 
and threshing is delayed, for instance. 
Farmers do not bring in the wheat until 
two weeks after the dealer had calculated 
it would be ready. By that time grain 
from other sections is pouring into the 
terminal markets, and the price there 
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“A power of this here reformin’,” said Old Dad F etchit, of 

2 the Fish River Roller Mills, ‘reminds me of a feller 
C that used to be around here who had a idea 
that when a hawg went wild an’ 
{turned off into a timber runner, 


back into bein’ civilized 
a 


direction. 


, = Ss: that reformin’ a critter that’ 8 

gy alt _: gone wrong is a matter of pennin’ 
b > him up, makin’ him home-lovin’ 
ine =~ an’ treatin’ his disposition to about a peck 
@- “~ of ear corn a day until favorable results is noted.” 


—— you could convert him 


by headin’ him off an’ 
startin’ him runnin’ t’other 
Well, sir, I don’t 
allow there’s any virtue to 
that, an’ my experience is 

















THE POLITICAL FLOUR MILL 

J. A. McGovern, manager of North 
Dakota’s state-owned flour mill at Drake, 
has recently resigned, and in so doing 
made a brief statement of considerable 
interest. He said his experience had 
taught him that a small mill is not profit- 
able, because breakdowns, layoffs and 
slackening demand would eliminate the 
profits owing to the narrowness of the 
operating margin; he also found from 
experience that buying grain direct from 
the farmers, rather than in terminal mar- 
kets outside the state, is the best and 
most economical policy, and apparently 
he considers it applicable to a large as 
well as to a small mill, for he is quoted 
as advocating the establishment of a 
state terminal grain market at Grand 
Forks. 

That the Drake mill should have failed 
to be profitable is quite extraordinary, in 
view of the care which was taken to elimi- 
nate from its cost of operation all pos- 
sible items of expense. Whatever may 
be the situation with regard to ordinary 
small mills, one would think that, in this 
particular case, complete financial suc- 
cess was assured from the outset. ‘The 
state industrial commission shouldered 
most of the initial expense of taking over 
the mill for state operation, and the first 
public audit of its accounts failed to 
show any charge whatsoever for so con- 
siderable an item as labor. With every 
possible incentive to make the mill an 
apparent, if not an actual, financial suc- 
cess, Mr. McGovern’s frank statement 
indicates that the Nonpartisan League 
needs to secure more competent book- 
keepers. 

There are plenty of small mills like 
the one at Drake, with a daily capacity 
of from a hundred to a hundred and 
fifty barrels, which are able to make a 
respectable profit for their owners. The 
small mill cannot hope to engage in the 
merchandising of flour on a large scale, 
but it is often able to do an excellent 
local business, and by securing the right 
sort of selling connections it can dispose 
profitably of its surplus output. The 
futures market provides safe and inex- 
pensive insurance for it against losses 
due to fluctuating wheat values, and if 
its owner is content to do business on a 


sane and normal basis, and to avoid 
speculative risks, he has every reason to 
hope for a fair return for his labor. 

The Drake mill was unprofitable, not 
because it was small, but because it was 
a political football, and a similar fate 
may confidently be predicted for any 
subsequent experiment in state ownership 
or control of flour mills, whatever may 
be the size of the plant. When the gov- 
ernment of North Dakota undertook to 
operate the mill at Drake, it did so with 
the openly expressed determination to 
cut loose from the ordinary machinery 
of wheat and flour handling. As one re- 
sult, it is reported, though not authori- 
tatively confirmed, that the mill recently 
lost some twenty thousand dollars because 
of the state’s failure to hedge on its trans- 
actions. As another, its manager, after a 
year of experimental operation under the 
most favorable of conditions, and with 
fixed charges reduced to a minimum, ad- 
mits that it has proved unprofitable. 

It is hard to reconcile Mr. McGovern’s 
statement regarding the economy of buy- 
ing wheat direct from the farmers with 
what he is reported to have said about 
the unprofitable nature of small milling 
ventures. The small mill not only can 
but almost always does buy its wheat in 
just the way Mr. McGovern recommends, 
but for the large mill this is practically 
out of the quéstion. A mill turning out 
three thousand barrels of flour a day 
cannot possibly count on the neighboring 
farmers to keep it supplied daily to the 
extent of fourteen thousand bushels; a 
business of that size demands more com- 
plex machinery to provide its raw ma- 
terial than is possible in the case of di- 
rect purchases from the farm. 

Moreover, whereas the small mill has 
at least the advantage of doing a local 
business, wherein it can acquire some- 
thing of a monopoly, the large mill must 
send its products into the open market, 
there to compete with the products of 
mills‘ which are making full use of the 
facilities provided by trade practices. If 
the larger mills could buy their wheat 
more economically by following Mr. Mc- 
Govern’s plan, many of them would cer- 
tainly do so. The fact is, of course, that 
the miller who declines to make use of 
the facilities of the grain trade for the 


purchase of his wheat is like the man who 
refuses to ride in a railroad train be- 
cause he can save the fare by driving 
with a horse and buggy. 

No matter what eipetenats North 
Dakota, or any other state, may attempt 
in the operation of flour mills, the result 
will assuredly be the same. The mills 
will be managed, directly or indirectly, 
by politicians who are neither business 
men nor millers, and their accounts will 
be hopelessly confused because their 
books will inevitably be political docu- 
ments. Their operation will be based on 
impracticable theories instead of busi- 
ness experience and sound judgment, 
and the taxpayers will be exceedingly 
fortunate if their managers*are as hon- 
est and frank as Mr. McGovern, and 
openly admit the unprofitableness of the 
venture. 

North Dakota took over the Drake mill 
admittedly as an experiment, in order 
to indicate what might be done with 
larger mills, such as the one of three 
thousand barrels capacity now under 
construction at Fargo. The experiment 
having signally failed, the state will pre- 
sumably apply the lesson only to the ex- 
tent of inviting another and a far more 
disastrous failure in its larger attempt. 
The government of North Dakota is 
probably beyond learning anything from 
experience, but other states which may 
be contemplating similar action may well 
observe what has happened at Drake, 
and wonder whether the admitted and 
complete failure of the experiment there 
furnishes much incentive for further at- 
tempts in the same direction. 





PHILADELPHIA CROOKS 


The following appeared in the Phila- 
delphia Ledger of January 23, under the 
heading “Flour Jobbers Out With New 
Trick. Want Holdings Condemned So 
They Can Avoid Payment as Prices 
Fall”: 

“The sharp decline in the price of flour 
in the last few months has given rise to 
a new scheme, according to Robert M. 
Simmers, state food agent. Mr. Sim- 
mers used to be fought by persons be- 
cause he declared various foodstuffs unfit 
to be eaten. 

“‘Right now,’ he said yesterday, ‘I am 
being pestered by a number of jobbers 
in flour because I refuse to condemn flour 
they have bought.’ 

“The explanation for the desire of 
these jobbers to have the flour they have 
bought condemned, according to Mr. 
Simmers, is that they have not yet paid 
for the flour, and are desperately en- 
deavoring to find some means to evade 
payment. In the time between the plac- 
ing of their order for the flour and the 
time of delivery it has greatly depreci- 
ated in value. If they are forced to pay 
the prices specified in their contracts 
these jobbers will lose heavily. 

‘“Mr. Simmers said the jobbers wanted 
him to have their flour declared to have 
been illegally bleached. If he did that, 
he said, the jobbers probably would be 
able to evade payment. 

“Mr. Simmers said he submitted sam- 
ples of all the flour held by these jobbers 
to Professor Charles H. La Wall, chemist 
of the state food department, who found 
that most of the flour was all right. 

“Angered by Mr. Simmers’ refusal to 
condemn the flour shipped to him, one 
jobber blurted out, ‘All right, if you 
won’t do it, I’ll be able to get a chemist 
to declare that it has been illegally 
bleached.’ ” 
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If Mr. Simmers finds himself troubled 
by these alleged “jobbers,” he can very 
easily dispose of them. All he has to do 
is to tell them that he will report their 
names and threats to The Northwestern 
Miller; that will be quite sufficient. 
Moreover, if he cares to be revenged on 
those who have already approached him 
with this crooked proposal, he need only 
make an affidavit to the facts, giving the 
names of those concerned, send it to this 
office and let this journal print it. 

There is no question that there are 
chemists in Philadelphia ready and will- 
ing for a sufficient consideration to pro- 
nounce flour bleached, whether it be so 
or otherwise. The Northwestern Miller 
has very conclusive evidence that this is 
true, and the men Mr. Simmers refers 
to are no doubt able to get a certificate 
to suit their purposes from such sources. 
However, millers who shipped the flour 
are not foolish enough to accept such 
declarations as authoritative, and will 
doubtless appeal to the state food agent 
before releasing the buyers from their 
contracts. 

Those who are thus desperately trying 
to find an excuse for repudiating their 
contracts are not members of the Phila- 
delphia Commercial Exchange or the 
Flour Club; they are not jobbers, but 
robbers, and should be treated accord- 
ingly. 


MODERN AMERICAN MILLS 

In a series of articles appearing in 
Harper’s Magazine, entitled “Hail Co- 
lumbia! America in the Making,” W. L. 
George, the English novelist, is giving his 
impressions of this country. Searching 
for the elusive typical American, or the 
essential American spirit, an intangible 
thing, at best, which it is most difficult 
for a stranger to identify or understand, 
‘Mr. George left “the Land of the Bean 
and the Cod” behind him and journeyed 
into the Middle West. 

Concerning it he says: “I have not 
spent a lifetime in America, but during 
my stay I have done nothing but study 
her. I have observed the country be- 
tween Maine and Chicago; Illinois and 
Oklahoma; Missouri, Tennessee, and 
Pennsylvania; I have visited libraries, 
manufacturing plants, and oil wells; I 
have talked to a number of people, lit- 
erary, industrial, commercial, profes- 
sional; to men, mothers, and girls; to 
Mayflower Americans, to galvanized 
Americans, to negroes, and to immi- 
grants. And so I venture to lay down 
my narrow definition of the Middle West. 
For me the Middle West begins west of 
Pennsylvania. I feel that the real East 
never got very far away from the coast, 
that the West came to meet the people 
who sought it; it came fresh, free, un- 
traditional, and thus very swiftly con- 
verted the old Englishmen of colonial 
days into Americans, In other words, 
to me the Middle West is the true 
America. The gay orientalism of New 
York, the rigid dignities of Boston, the 
laughter ‘and languors of the South—to 
me these things are not essentially Ameri- 
can. The true America is in the Middle 
West, and Columbus discovered nothing 
at all except another Europe. It may 
be, of course, that the Far West, which 
I shall visit shortly, may alter my im- 


- pression, and that I may discover by the 


Golden Gate a yet more convincing 
America, but I doubt it; the Far West is 
still to too great an extent a pioneer 
country, just as the East is to too great 
an extent a traditional country. The 
true American spirit appears to me as a 





blend of traditionalism and pioneering, 
and that is what we find in the Middle 
West.” 

After commenting on Armour’s pack- 

ing plant in Chicago, which made a 
strong impression upon him, Mr. George 
continues: 
“I did not have so strong an impres- 
sion of the steel-rolling mills, no doubt 
because I know something about metals 
and know nothing about cattle. Rolling 
mills are familiar with their clank, their 
dust, and all that. It was at Minneapo- 
lis, at the Washburn-Crosby mills, that 
I rediscovered the magnificence of the 
Middle West. Here again is the im- 
mense swiftness of modern industry, not 
bloody this time, but dainty. The flour 
mills are like drawing rooms, lightly 
powdered as befits. For the first time in 
my life I saw a factory with parquet 
floors. There is a fascination in these 
things, the fascination of uniform move- 
ment. -You watch the grain from the 
elevator on to the belt, then to the grind- 
er, to the shaking sieves, to the tests 
which exhibit purity, to the hoppers 
which humanly discharge just as much as 
the sack will hold. The sack falls into 
a truck, and it is gone. There is some- 
thing lovely in these great works; they 
are deserts, void of men. Nothing is 
handled that can possibly be seized by 
fingers of steel. There is solitude and 
activity; there is nothing there save iron 
and lumber, in the midst of which sits 
some secret, invisible soul. Somehow I 
feel that in these great plants I see be- 
fore me the future of the world, a world 
where the machine will be a servant 
shepherded by new men and women, in 
raiment which they no longer need to 
soil, and who will with polished finger 
nails touch buttons that convey intelli- 
gent messages. 

“The great plants of the Middle West 
seem to me to sublimate human intelli- 
gence and to promise a time when man- 
kind will be free from sweat; the curse 
of Adam may yet be lifted by Chicago. 
In so doing the Middle West is doing 
something else; it is creating beauty. I 
say this, realizing the contempt that may 
fall upon this opinion from academic 
quarters. There is beauty elsewhere than 
in lace; there is a rugged beauty, and 
there is a beauty of supreme utility. 
These great factories are worthy expo- 
nents of the forgotten William Morris; 
there everything is useful, and it is not 
excessive to say that everything is beau- 
tiful because everything is strong.” 

“The Middle West, I repeat it, is doing 
beautiful things. It has even produced 
a great work of art—the grain elevator. 
Stop for a moment outside the mills 
of Pillsbury, or Washburn-Crosby, in 
Minneapolis, and consider the lofty tow- 
ers of these elevators, their rounded 
magnificence, marred by no fanciful 
nonsense such as pediments or porti- 
coes or garlands, or suchlike Renaissance 
futility; consider the purity of the lines 
rising sheer; the elevator is like a tur- 
reted castle, spectral white, and as free 
from excrescences as the phrase of a 
great prose writer from useless words. 
The towers cluster under their cubic 
tops, dignified and serene. I have seen 
the cathedrals of America, and her grain 


elevators. I have seen nothing nobler 


than these factories of the moon.” 

What Mr. George found to admire in 
the mills he visited in Minneapolis can 
also be discovered wherever modern 
American flour milling methods have 
been manifested in new plants. These 
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are not confined to the Middle West, nor 
are they especially significant of its 
spirit. They may be found in all sec- 
tions of the United States where wheat 
is grown or marketed, and they reflect 
the spirit of the industry, rather than 
that of the section in which‘they happen 
to be built. 

The beauty of cleanliness and purity is 
their predominant characteristic, a beauty 
that befits the manufacture of flour. 
Both internally and externally there has 
been a vast improvement in the appear- 
ance of American flour mills during the 
past twenty years, Long before that 
they possessed the quality of being pic- 
turesque, if not that of absolute cleanli- 
ness, but, with the passing of the mill- 
stone and the rural surroundings of the 
grist mill of former days, this quality 
vanished. There followed an era of ugli- 
ness in mill buildings; they became mere 
factories, distinguished neither by ex- 
ternal architectural beauty nor by inter- 
nal attractiveness. 

To this succeeded a finer conception of 
both fitness and utility in the erection of 
flour mills, and the modern American 
mill, exemplified in hundreds of com- 
paratively new plants, or old ones com- 
pletely renovated and remodeled, scat- 
tered throughout the country, is the re- 
sult. These have not been created 
through a deliberate desire and intent 
to attain beauty; on the contrary they 
achieve their attractiveness unconscious- 
ly, through considerations of simplicity, 
economy, utility and cleanliness which, all 
accomplished, give a satisfying distinc- 
tiveness quite different from that ob- 
tained by meaningless decorations and 
useless ornamentation. 

The same thing is true of the modern 
elevator, built in conjunction with the 
mill. Nothing was more hideous and dis- 
figuring than the old-fashioned wooden 
elevator, built like a box, up-ended: The 
modern round structure has distinct lines 
of beauty. As Mr. George says, it is 
“like a turreted castle, spectral white, 
and as free from excrescences as the 
phrases of a great prose writer from 
useless words. The towers cluster under 
their cubic tops, dignified and serene.” 

The interior of, the modern American 
flour mill is impressive. To quote Mr. 
George again, “There is solitude and 
activity. . . . Somehow I feel that in 
these great plants I see before me the 
future of the world, a world where the 
machine will be a servant shepherded 
by new men and women, in raiment which 
they no longer need to soil.” 

Some years ago, before the new type of 
American flour mill was in evidence, The 
Northwestern Miller contrasted the pre- 
vailing American plant with some of the 
magnificent structures in Europe, notably 
in Italy and Germany, where architec- 
tural appearance had been a dominant 
thought in building, protesting against 
the commonplace and unattractive ap- 
pearance of American mills, and plead- 
ing for a finer and more characteristic 
physical expression of the industry. 

Such a criticism of American mill 
structures would no longer be just. With- 
out deliberate effort at architectural 


embellishment or adornment, without_ 


waste of invested capital, made inevitably 
at the cost of the manufactured product, 
American flour mills have achieved a 
distinction, within and without, which, 
while different from that of the Europe- 
an plant, is none the less worthy and is 
expressive of the industry. Simple lines, 
correct proportions, strength, usefulness 
and practical efficiency supply the dignity 


which ornate and elabofate exteriors very 
often fail to give. 

For this satisfactory and admirable 
change very great credit is due Ameri- 
can flour mill architects and engineers, 
who may be said to have worked out and 
developed a school of their own, inde- 


pendent of foreign models and especially — 


adapted to the needs of their own coun- 
try. In doing this, they met and solved 
many problems and overcame manifold 
difficulties, not the least of which was 
the tendency of the average millowner 
to adhere to established forms and to re- 
sent, as probably involving extra build- 
ing costs, any variation therefrom. By 
patience and tact these objections and 
difficulties were overcome, with a gradual 
improvement in mill structures until the 
American modern flour mill, built in ac- 
cordance with the best methods, leaves 
little to be desired either in utility or 
true beauty of appearance. 





THE REVIVAL OF IMPORTS 

The figures issued last. week by the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce summarizing America’s foreign 
trade in, 1920 gave reason for a broader 
and better founded optimism regarding 
the future course of business than any 
similar reports made public in many 
years. They showed that, although the 
United States remains a heavily export- 
ing nation, the purchase of foreign com- 
modities has recently increased at a sur- 
prisingly rapid rate. With exports in 
1920 valued at only four per cent more 
than in the preceding year, the total 
value of the nation’s imports advanced 
thirty-five per cent. Both totals were, 
of course, the largest in the country’s his- 
tory, more because of the extreme high 
levels reached by commodity prices than 
the actual quantity of shipments; but the 
size of the figures is of much less im- 
portance than the relation between out- 
going and incoming shipments. 

The economic myth regarding a favor- 
able balance of trade, and the obvious 
fact that exports mean money earned, 
whereas imports call for expenditure, 
have combined to obscure the importance 
of keeping imports always within meas- 
urable distance of exports. The export 
trade is, in fact, absolutely dependent on 
the maintenance of an active importing 
business. A close parallel is provided by 
the ordinary course of freight shipments; 
when freight all moves in one directiom, 
with relatively insignificant return ship- 
ments, the waste is so apparent that 
eventually the trade is diverted to points 
which can buy as well as sell. 

During 1919 the United States was 
rather in the position of the proprietor 
of a village store, who had a virtual 
monopoly in selling commodities to the 
neighboring farmers, and who was like- 
wise the only available purchaser for 
their products. If such a local power 
found it inexpedient to buy extensively 
from his customers, he would soon dis- 
cover that they no longer had any money 
with which to buy goods from him, and 
the curtailment of his local purchases 
would lead directly to the decline of his 
selling business. Had the foreign trade 
of the United States continued in 1920 
as it was in 1919, when exports exceeded 
imports by one hundred and three per 
cent, the collapse of foreign buying 
power would have already begun to make 
itself alarmingly apparent. Fortunately, 
however, in the year just ended the ex- 
cess of exports over imports was only 
fifty-six per cent, indicating that the 
danger was checked in time. 
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The general truth of the statement that 
trade, to be profitable, must work both 
ways is doubly true just now, when most 
of the leading nations of Europe are 
overwhelmingly in debt to the United 
States. If these debts are to be paid at 
all, they must be liquidated in commodi- 
ties. Europe cannot pay them in money, 
for the reason that nearly all the surplus 
money and credit is already concentrated 
on this side of the Atlantic. The recent 
discussions of Germany’s war indemnity 
illustrate the situation clearly; if Ger- 
many is to pay, she must be able to 
export, and, as the British representa- 
tives pointed out, she cannot export 
manufactured products without being 
able first to import raw materials. 

The millers have long and rightly in- 
sisted that the prosperity of the indus- 
try depends largely on the maintenance 
of an active export trade in flour. Since 
the early eighties the whole industry has 
been built up on the basis of export ship- 
ments amounting to from fifteen to 
twenty per cent of the total flour output, 
and if this foreign trade were lost, it 
would mean the absolute waste of at 
least that proportion of the country’s 
milling capacity. While it is true that 
various influences specifically relating to 
the over-sea flour trade have much to do 
with the export business in wheat prod- 
ucts, by far the most important question 
is the general one of foreign ability to 
buy commodities in the United States. 

Whether or not the marked improve- 
ment shown in the course of 1920 will 
be carried on in 1921 and the succeeding 
years remains to be seen. Conditions are 
as yet by no means stable or satisfac- 
tory, as is demonstrated by the continued 
weakness of foreign exchange, and unless 
the import trade is carefully encouraged 
in every possible way, it is quite likely 
to relapse into just such a position of 
relative insignificance as it occupied in 
1919. This fact is, or ought to be, one 
of the dominating considerations in the 
framing of tariff legislation. 

It is commonly believed that the Unit- 
ed States holds such a monopoly, at least 
in certain commodities, that nothing can 
destroy its power as a selling market. 
If this is true in a few instances, such 
as cotton, iron and copper, it makes the 
danger for competitive commodities all 
the greater. The fact that foreign na- 
tions may be compelled under any cir- 
cumstances to buy some things in the 
United States will undoubtedly render 
them particularly eager to turn elsewhere 
for everything they can possibly buy in 
other markets. This applies peculiarly 
to the flour trade, in which the American 
miller has to meet the competition not 
only of other millers in exporting na- 
tions, but the strong combination of 
wheat exporters and millers dependent 
on imported wheat. 

Unless it is artificially interfered with, 
international trade always tends to right 
itself automatically, as is strikingly 
shown by America’s 1920 import and ex- 
port figures. When exports become dis- 
proportionately large, foreign buying 
power decreases,as measured by exchange 
rates, and this naturally brings up the 
proportion of imports. A high tariff 
wall, however, hampers and to some ex- 
tent prevents this normal correction of 
trade difficulties. The tariff question will 
be in many respects the most important 
one to come before the new Congress, 
and before the millers commit themselves 
as definitely favoring the principle of 
protection, they should at least count the 
probable cost. 
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Erratic and generally weaker wheat 
markets have by no means encouraged 
flour buying during the past week, and 
although flour prices have declined 40@ 
50c, and there has been a good deal of 
inquiry reported, both for domestic con- 
sumption and for export, the actual 
business done has been relatively small. 
The total number of orders booked has 
probably not been much less than is 
normally the case at this season, but the 
average quantity to each order is excep- 
tionally small. 

Stocks of flour are generally reported 
to be small, with the result that there is a 
good deal of small lot buying for imme- 
diate needs, but nobody seems eager to 
take any chances with future prices. 
Feed continues dull and weak, its com- 
paratively low price giving flour buyers 
an additional reason for caution, as any 
sudden advance in feed values might 
easily depress flour prices materially. 

The course of prices for top patents 
is indicated in the following table show- 
ing average quotations at four represen- 
tative markets, two western and two 





eastern: Hard Soft 
Spring winter winter 

$9. $9.20 $9.75 

9.90 9.55 10.10 

10.25 9.85 10.20 

10.15 9.80 10.10 

8.80 8.65 9.20 

11.45 11.00 10.85 

12.10 11.80 11.55 

12.90 12.45 12.10 

13.55 12.80 2.60 

14.30 13.40 13.35 

15.35 14.55 13.85 

16.20 15.05 13.85 

15.45 14.30 13.06 

14.30 13.30 12.35 

coose’ 2090 12.80 12.25 

Fed. 1 ccccccae 146,66 13.70 12.40 


*Calendar year high point. 

The following table gives an approxi- 
mate average for quotations on first 
clears in eastern and western markets: 


Hard Soft 
winter winter 
$7.00 $7.20 
7.20 7.65 
7.30 7.75 
7.3 7.35 
6.7 7.20 
8.85 9.10 
10.00 10.05 
10.25 9.65 
10.85 9.80 
10.85 10.50 
11.15 10.80 
10.95 10,70 
10.55 10.35 
10.35 9.95 
9.65 9.50 





*Calendar year high point. 

The following table shows the percent- 
age of output to full capacity nag om 
by three important groups of mills: the 
spring wheat mills of the Northwest, the 
hard winter wheat mills of the Kansas- 
Oklahoma district, and the soft winter 
wheat mills of the Ohio valley: 


Hard Soft 
Spring winter winter 
Jam, 80-28 §...0d00 44 55 44 
Jan.. 16-22 ....... 46 53 38 
January av’ge... 44 50 35 
December av’ge.. 48 50 29 
November av’ge.. 60 55 38 
October average... 655 61 43 
September av’ge.. 44 62 39 
August average.. 43 62 47 
July average .... 44 49 30 
June average .... 47 61 40 
May average .... 46 69 36 
April average ... 34 45 33 
March average .. 35 56 46 
February average. 42 73 48 
January average.. 61 84 65 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


An approximate average quotation for 
bran of all types in both eastern and 
western markets as reported on Jan. 29 
was $32.75 per ton, which compares with 
$32.80 last week, with the high point of 
$59.80 reached in May, and with the fol- 
lowing first-of-the-month quotations: 


TER. B icciccecGSeee TOP ZT weccce - - $56.05 
Dec, 1 ....... 87.76 Junel........ 59.10 
Nov. 1 ....... 86.95 May 1 ........4 57.75 
40.00 April 1 ....... 64.40 
47.10 March 1 ...... 47.66 








Aug. 1 ........ 49.00 Feb. 1 .....+.. 47.30 
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(Special Telegrams from Correspondents of 
The Northwestern Miller, Feb. 2.) 


Nasuvitte.—Flour trade continues of 
fair volume on small orders. Prices hold 
steady. Millfeed in liberal supply, and 
moving slowly. 

PuiapetpHiA.—F lour dull and weak, 
in sympathy with downward movement 


of wheat, and limits in some cases were’ 


reduced. Millfeed sold slowly, and ruled 
weak and lower. 


Seatriz.—In spite of the decline in 
cash wheat, oriental ‘flour business is not 
workable, due to the decline in oriental 
exchange. The Hongkong dollar has de- 
clined 4c in the past seven days. 


Sr. Lovis—Flour market continues 
very dull, with practically no business of 
consequence passing. Sales limited to 
buyers’ actual requirements. Millfeed 
market dull, weak and depressed. Flour 
and feed quotations nominally un- 
changed. 


Battrmore.—Flour sick enough to get 
well, because nobody in these parts will 
consider buying at any price, which is 
generally a good sign that the worst has 
been seen. Low grade still plentiful and 

ressing, with business impossible. Feed 
ower and neglected. 


Cotumsvus.—Flour business very dull. 
Trade can’t see anything else but lower 
rices, and will buy only in very small 
ots for immediate needs. Canadian 
standard patent was offered here yester- 
day at $7.90, jutes, with no business re- 
sulting. Fair demand for immediate 
shipment. Prices firm. 


Kansas Crry.—Milling situation un- 
changed from last week, weakness in 
wheat market having tendency to keep 
buyers inactive, but depleted stocks evi- 
dently are forcing purchases for im- 
mediate shipment. Demand for bran 
and shorts exceedingly light from all sec- 
tions. Supply fairly liberal. Price down 
$1 ton. 


Cuicaco.—Although the wheat market 
is not favorable to improved flour busi- 
ness, Owing to its weakness, trade is 
gradually improving. Bookings continue 
scattering and for small lots. Some mills, 
principally in the Northwest, make a de- 
cided difference in price on sales based 
for immediate shipment other than de- 
ferred. No change in flour or feed 
quotations. 


Boston.—Demand for flour is slightly 
better, but the tone of the market is 
weaker, with lower prices quoted on all 
grades. Minneapolis millers are shading 
open quotations 40@50c and offering 
freely at the lower prices. Other mills 


are about 25c lower. Soft winter flours 
are 25@50c lower. Millfeed dull and 
lower, with some pressure to sell. White 
corn products 25@50c lower per 100 
Ibs. Oatmeal lower, with fair demand. 
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Mitwavxeg, W1s., Jan. 31.—The feel- 
ing in all markets is easier. Offerings, 
however, continue small, owing to the 
— operation of mills. Jobbers are 
offering fairly well for February deliv- 
ery, but mills are not inclined to sell 
much, and are holding prices higher than 
jobbers. Shippers have a fair amount of 
feed coming from mills that they are 
willing to sell for prompt or deferred 
shipment. Colder weather all over the 
country is needed to stimulate business. 
Most dealers have fair stocks of high 
priced feed still-on hand, but are gradu- 
ally working this off. 

Northwestern markets somewhat easi- 
er, especially on heavy feeds. Mills hold 
prices fairly steady, but shippers are 
underselling them. Farmers are using 
considerable corn and oats for feed, 
and are buying sparingly of millfeed. 
Jobbers are not looking for any special 
demand, but expect that the trade will 
be obliged to buy soon to replenish de- 
pleted stocks. Country mills offered a 
fair amount of feed, and jobbers were 
able to pick up all they needed, at sat- 
isfactory prices, to fill January contracts. 

Demand in the central states quiet. 
Most large buyers are out of the mar- 
ket, and do not expect to come in for 
some time, as stocks now running are 
ample to meet all requirements. Local 
mills are supplying the small trade with 
feed. Practically no demand for oat 
feed; mixers are out of the market, and 
considerable is stored. Barley is being 
used, and comes in direct competition 
with millfeed. 

Southwestern markets slow. Eastern 
demand very light, and mills depend on 
local trade to take their output. South- 
ern demand has fallen off sharply. Mills 
are operating light, but still there is a 
surplus of feed for sale. Hominy feed 
weak and lower, with buyers holding off. 
Nothing doing in oat feed, and prices are 
the lowest in years, but demand is dead. 
The trade generally is looking for lower 
prices, and buys only as obliged to. 

Demand in the East quiet. Jobbers 
out of the market most of the time, and 
bids received are too far out of line for 
acceptance for western shipment. Can- 
ada continues to offer quite freely to 
New England points at considerably less 
than shipment from the West. Stocks of 
feed at eastern junction points are 
rather light. There has been some better 
buying by the small trade, but not suffi- 
cient to take care of the surplus. With 
colder weather, jobbers look for a de- 
cided improvement in demand, 

There was no improvement in the Wis- 
consin state trade. Weather has been 
too mild for heavy buying, and most 
dealers have supplies on hand to last 
some time. Most buyers prefer to take 
mixed cars in preference to straight car- 
loads. Hominy feed, oil meal and gluten 
feed all lower. 

H. N. Witson. 
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The following table shows the flour output 
at milling centers for the past two weeks, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 

Jan. 31 Feb. 1 

Jan. 29 Jan. 22 1920 1919 

Minneapolis ...290,350 257,685 239,855 213,215 
St. Paul 11,118 10,695 6,220 9,185 
Duluth-Superior 11,405 16,040 22,785 17,745 
Milwaukee ..... 5,600 4,465 9,500 9,400 





Totals ....... 318,473 288,885 277,360 249,545 
Outside mills*..189,173 





Ag’gate sprg.123,153 
2 


St. Louis ...... ,900 28,400 34,800 38,200 
St. Louist ..... 38,700 37,200 52,650 47,500 
Buffalo ........ 126,875 98,755 127,150 97,550 
Rochester ..... 8,000 7,400 8,475 8,750 
Chicago ....... 23,000 20,750 25,225 14,500 
Kansas City.... 80,500 67,000 82,500 37,000 
Kansas Cityt...226,135 228,345 345,950 232,120 
Qmaha ........ 8,400 8,300 19,200 12,780 
TOlGO cccccese 23,500 21,600 24,300 19,000 
Toledof ....... 71,010 66,745 39,565 30,625 
Indianapolis ... 5,815 pOOS ccedes seoonce 
Nashville** .... 92,500 84,320 159,570 85,360 
Portland, Oreg. 13,952 27,060 23,960 28,925 
Seattle ........ 26,3881 25,655 41,415 17,715 
Tacoma ....... 15,799 18,935 33,810 33,440 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 


The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 


Jan. 31 Feb. 1 


Jan, 29 Jan. 22 1920 1919 

Minneapolis ...... 53 47 43 41 
Ot. Paw) ..c.ccccee 47 45 22 56 
Duluth-Superior .. 31 43 63 49 
Outside mills* .... 45 4h 43 47 
Average spring... 44 46 43 50 
Milwaukee ........ 23 19 40 52 
St. Louis ......... 51 56 69 76 
St. Louist ........ 50 48 68 61 
Buffalo ...6ccccsee 76 59 76 58 
Rochester ........ 43 40 46 47 
Chicago ....cccces. 88 72 95 52 
Kansas City ...... 71 64 80 45 
Kansas Cityft ..... 51 §1 80 59 
OMORA ccccccscces 35 34 80 63 
TOGO ceccccccece 49 45 61 40 
Toledof .......... 44 38 53 39 
Indianapolis ...... 25 26 ee ee 
Nashville**® ....... 47 45 73 47 
Portland, Oregon... 29 56 56 67 
Beattie .ccccscccce 50 49 78 37 
TACOMS .ccccccces 31 33 59 58 
Totals .occcccses 38 45 62 53 


Flour output for week ending Jan. 29 at 
all above points shows a decrease of 7 per 
cent from week ending Jan. 22. 

*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

tFlour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of southwestern 
mills outside of Kansas City. 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville. 





Argentina—Grain Exports 


Exports of grain from Argentina, by cal- 
endar years, in bushels (000’s omitted): 





Wheat Corn Flaxseed Oats 

1920°..... 184,600 159,434 88,124 26,701 
74,804 33,023 22,830 

20,402 15,642 36,659 

28,228 5,607 18,683 

113,140 25,192 66,421 

173,223 38,658 40,898 

139,451 33,131 24,426 

189,239 40,026 61,410 

190,352 20,290 61,824 

4,928 16,369 35,269 

104,727 23,812 25.599 

89,499 384,928 29,049 

67,390 41,558 30,360 

560,262 30,066 9,936 

1906...... 82,601 106,046 21,199 3,588 


*Jan. 1-Dec. 9, 11% months. P 

Exports of barley in 1920 (11% months), 
2,327,000 bus (000’s not omitted); 1919, 
1,525,000 bus; 1918, 268,000 bus; 1917, 527,000 
bus; 1916, 2,439,000 bus; 10-year average, 
1910-19, 1,265,000 bus, 








Flour and millfeed quotations, as reported to The Northwestern Miller on Tuesday, Feb. 1. 


jutes; millfeed per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


FLOUR— 
Spring first patent .......+.++- een reccesoue ° 
Spring standard patent ....--.eeeeeeees deere 
Spring first clear ....ceeessceeeeceeeeeceee ° 


Hard winter short patent 
Hard winter straight ..... 
Hard winter first clear ........+++e+5 


Soft winter short patent.......-.seseee- 
Soft winter straight ........++seee. 
Soft winter first clear........sseeeeeeeeerece 


Rye flour, white .....ccccccccscccssevic eee 

Rye flour, standard ........eeeeeeeeees eecee 
FEED— 

DOPE DONE nck dacedcscessccccecesoess cseece 


Hard winter bran 
Soft winter bran 


Standard middlings (brown shorts)......... 
Flour middlings (gray shorts).............. 
OD GE ciiwa Sede si cbciscsswee< cocceeetes 


+ «+» +@10.70 
*Includes near-by straights. tNashville prices basis f.0.b, Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour and feed, 





SUMMARY OF FLOUR AND MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 lbs, packed in 98-16 cottons or 140-Ib 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Columbus tNashville 
$8.65@ 9.00 er Ss Oe ae ree $9.00@ 9.50 6660 60S coe $9.00@ 9.25 $10.00@10.25 $9.75 @10.00 $9.20@ 9.50 $10.00@10.45 
8.35@ 8.60 8.75@ 8.95 ose Depece 8.40@ 9.00 --@. 8.50@ 8.75 9.00@ 9.25 8.75@ 9.75 8.75@ 9.10 0 000 ee coce 
6.40@ 6.80 6.25@ 6.30 ooo Docece 6.50@ 6.75 oo @.. cece e@aeceee 7.00@ 7.50 0 ccc oe cece o@ <ccce onadiGncssc 
i vo wees 8.50@ 8.75 8.75@ 9.00 os @e- 9.00@ 9.25 9.60@ 10.00 8.75@ 9.75 9.25@ 9.65 8.50@ 9.50 
b oe Bebe 7.50@ 8.00 7.80@ 8.40 oo @ es 8.50@ 8.75 8.90@ 9.25 occe Dacece 8.80@ 9.20 é coe oe ccce 
; Pe 6.00@ 6.75 6.20@ 6.50 --@. wer sone cD sceee coc Gecces o@ «cove o@ ccose 
9.50 ow@y. ---@. 8.75 @11.50 .-@. 9.00@ 9.25 Tete. str 9.25@ 9.75 TT. Ley 10.50@11.05 
8.10@ --@. ooo Ques 8.00@ 8.50 oe @ue *7.50@ 7.75 *8.00@ 9.00 8.75@ 9.25 8.25@ 9.00 . 9.25@ 9.75 
6.75@ --@. coe Que 6.40@ 6.75 oe @ove oo @ecsee o con eM scece 8.50@ 9.00 rere, Sr ccoe ce @occcs 
9.00@ 9.25 9.10@ 9.16 eo @... @ --@.. 8.25@ 8.75 oecee GD cccne 8.75@ 9.50 ie --@.. 
8.50@ 8.75 6.45@ 6.50 --@... @ --@.. 7.50@ 8.00 9 sce Ge cscs cooe Bo cecs ee o@ic 
28.00 @ 28.75 23.50@ 26.00 Tere sre Tere fee ee 34.00@35.00 35.00@36.00 + see + @35.60 @ 35.00 + -@. 
29.00 @ 29.50 Ter. Pere 23.00 @24.00 28.50@29.50 so@e. 0 060 oe cece ecode oe tece «ees + @36.00 occ e Do ccce Sere) Perr e 
29.00@29.50 eo Spee «++» @30.00 on @. 5. 36.00@37.00  36.00@37.00 «ses + @36.50 ree, ere 29.00 @30.00 
26.00 @ 27.00 21.50@24.00 22.00@23.00 29.00@31.00 oe Doce 32.00@33.00  33.00@34.00 35.00 @ 36.50 «» »@31.00 30.00 @32.00 
34.00 @34.50 28.50 @30.00 24.00@ 25.00 00500 Geese »-@.. 35.00 @ 36.00 36.00 @ 37.00 37.00 @38.00 «++» @36.00 eres Piers 
39.00 @ 40.00 33.00 @ 36.00 becca @cccce a pace os @ins 42.00@43.00  42.00@ 43.00 «eee + @43.00 «+» @44.50 ere, rrr 
Straight (49's) Cut-off (49's) Kansas standard patent Dakota standard patent Montana standard patent 
$6.75 @7.25 $6.00 @6.25 $9.20@ 9.30 $9.20@ 9.30 $8.10@8.40 
«-» + @9.40 oes» @7.50 «+» -@10.30 ove + @10.05 
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CANADIAN WHEAT POO 


Scheme Not Making Much Headway—Dit- 
ficulties Loom Up After First Glow 
of Enthusiasm Wears Off 


Toronto, Ont., Jan. 29.—The Canadian 
farmers’ wheat pool is not making much 
headway. After the first warm glow of 
enthusiasm had worn off, the more re- 
sponsible men among its advocates be- 
gan to see difficulties, and most of the 
criticism is now coming from within the 
ranks of the farmers’ associations. 

The decision of the committee advising 
nothing less than a cast iron contract for 
delivery of all wheat grown in five years, 
contract to include at least 60 per cent 
of the farmers’ growing wheat, was cer- 
tainly a cold douche for those who be- 
fore could see nothing but easy success 
ahead of the pool. . 

As the scheme stands today, the farm- 
ers themselves are divided, the business 
community and general public are criti- 
cal, while legal and financial difficulties 
are looming up at every turn of the dis- 


cussion. 
A. H. Battey. 








PACIFIC FLOUR IN THE SOUTH 


Shipments from Puget Sound Laid Down in 
Savannah, Ga., for Less Than from 
Obio River Points 


Evansvitiz, Inp., Jan. 29.—Pacific 
Coast mills have invaded Evansville ter- 
ritory in the South. “We have just been 
made acquainted with the Panama Ca- 
nal,” one miller said, not in complaint, 
but merely in calling attention to what 
water transportation means. “Pacific 
Coast millers are laying down flour at 
Savannah, Ga., at 30c per 100 lbs, which 
is 60c less than we can do it for. It 
costs us 90c per 100 lbs, shipping by rail 
from Evansville. The shipments via the 
Panama Canal originate in Puget Sound. 
Wheat is cheaper to the Pacific Coast 
mills than it is this side of the moun- 
tains, so the mills out there have a double 
advantage over us here in southern In- 
diana.” 

The Ohio River is being canalized 
slowly. When that great work is com- 

leted and barge lines are established, 
t will be possible for the Evansville mills 
to compete with any in the country in 
freight rates; but the work is one of 
immense proportions, and with the 
finances of the nation in their present 
condition, shippers along the Ohio are 
not at present heartened greatly by this 
prospect. Ohio and Mississippi valley 
interests have been organized into a com- 
pact body with the object of controlling 
congressional action looking toward im- 
proved river service to supplement the 
railroads. 





W. W. Ross. 





EMERGENCY DEFENSE FUND 

A. L. Goetzmann, general chairman of 
the Millers’ Emergency Defense Com- 
mittee, has sent out the following letter 
to subscribers to the committee’s operat- 
ing fund: 

‘At the meeting of the Millers’ Emer- 
gency Defense Committee on Nov. 10, 
1920, it*was by resolution decided that 
until the subscriptions to the funds for 
the support of the committee should 
reach $150,000 the programme of the 
committee’s activities should not be 
started, and that unless the subscriptions 
reached that sum within a reasonable 
time the pledge cards and subscriptions 
should be returned to subscribers, the 
committee discharged and the entire work 
discontinued, 

“Since that time, however, events have 
made it absolutely necessary for the com- 
mittee to act on the ocean rate and other 
matters. 

“At the meeting of the committee in 
Chicago on Jan. 15, it developed every 
member of the committee felt that the 
results secured at Washington warrant- 
ed continuance of the committee and of 
its work, that for a considerable period 
the chairman should spend a large share 
of his time in Washington, that while 
the funds so far subscribed fall far 
short of the sum originally felt to be nec- 
essary they were ample to finance the 
chairman in the more essential work dur- 
ing the special session of Congress, when 
especial vigilance would seem necessary; 
therefore, the chairman was instructed to 
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advise every subscriber to the fund as its 
opinion, that: 

“First—The work of the committee is 
necessary and should be continued; much 
of the work of the past year would be 
jeopardized unless so continued. 

“Second—Supscriptions so far made 
being predicated upon the full amount 
being subscribed, any subscriber who 
felt that the work did not warrant his 
support might feel free to withdraw his 
subscription and pledge, provided done 
before Feb. 10, next. 

“Third—That efforts should be con- 
tinued to bring the fund to the original 
$150,000 decided upon. 

“Fourth—That all pledges and sub- 
scriptions hereafter made should be 
made unconditionally. 

“We trust that those who already have 

subscribed may agree with the commit- 
tee and allow subscriptions to stand, and 
that the nonsubscribers will realize the 
necessity of suppotting the work, and 
return their pledge and subscription 
promptly. 
. “Unless we hear from = not later 
than Feb. 10, we will consider that your 
subscription already made is to stand on 
the basis above indicated.” 





IDAHO MILL FIRE 

Seatrrite, Wasn., Jan. 29.—The 60-bbl 
mill of the Buhl (Idaho) Flour & Feed 
Mills burned on Friday, Jan. 21, with a 
total loss. The warehouse was saved. 
Insurance on the mill amounted to $20,- 
000, and on machinery and equipment 
$10,000. The flour loss was $1,500. 

W. C. Tirrany. 


* #* 


Ocven, Uran, Feb. 1.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—-Farmers who had wheat stored 
in the Buhl (Idaho) Flour & Feed Mills 
plant, which was destroyed by fire, will 
not suffer complete loss, although they 
had no insurance. According to an- 
nouncement by officers of the milling 
company, 5,000 sacks of flour partly dam- 
aged by smoke were saved, and this will 
be distributed among the farmers in 
place of the grain. 

W. E. Zuprann. 





REDUCTIONS IN MILL WAGES 


Kansas City Mills Adopt Policy of Lower 
Pay—Cut of 10c per Hour Being 
Made by Some 


Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 29.—Wage re- 
ductions of approximately 10c per hour 
have been made or will shortly be made 
by a number of Kansas City mills. There 
is no uniformity in the amount of the 
reduction or in the time when it is to 
become effective, but nearly all mills are 
making some sort of change from the 
current scale. 

In the interior, some mills reduced 
wages moderately about Dec. 1, and 
others made cuts of 10@15c per hour at 
the beginning of the new year. In sev- 
eral instances, the reduction took the 
form of a flat 10 per cent applied to all 
classes of mill workers. Nebraska mills 
have generally made reductions in their 
scales, 

Many millers, despite the general low- 
ering of wages in all industries, express 
themselves as reluctant to cut men’s pay 
until they are sure that the cost of living 
is materially reduced and the reduction 
has assuredly reached the consumer. 


R. E. Srerurne. 


FLOUR CLUB AND BAKERS ‘MEET 

Cuicaco, Itu., Jan. 29.—At a meeting 
of the Chicago Flour Club, held Thurs- 
day evening, Jan. 27, at the Hotel At- 
lantic, there was considerable discussion 
as to the possibility of a better under- 
standing between flour merchants and 
local bakers. The club appointed a spe- 
cial committee of five to meet with a 
committee of the bakers, in order that 
some plan might be arranged, especially 
as to a sales contract, wherein cancella- 
tions of flour would not be so prevalent 
as they have been of late. The commit- 
tee appointed, representing the flour 
club, was as follows: John W. Eckhart, 
Jr., Fred Larsen, C. C. Anthon, F. E. 
Lange and Harry C. Rinker. 

Eugene Lipp, gy of the South 
Side Master Bakers’ Association, ad- 
dressed the meeting, and stated that it 
had been the aim of the various bakers’ 
associations to establish a better record 








among bakers, especially of the smaller 
class, than had previously existed. It 
was his desire that, through the united 
efforts of the club and the bakers’ asso- 
ciations, a uniform sales contract that 
would be simple and easily understood 
on both sides should be adopted for the 
paxheee of bringing about a better feel- 
oe the baking and flour trades. 

bakers in attendance, numbering 
four or five, will make an effort to pre- 
sent to the Chicago Retail Master Bak- 
ers’ Association the desire of the Chicago 
Flour Club to correct some of the abuses 
that are so common, do away with the 
cancellations on flour, and in every way 
possible establish a more friendly feel- 
ing between flour jobbers and bakers. 


C. H. Cuatren. 





LESSONS IN STATE MILLING 


J. A. McGovern Resigns as Manager of North 
Dakota Plant and Tells What Experi- 
ence Taught Him 


Minneapous, Minn., Feb. 1—J. A. 
McGovern, of Fargo, has resigned as 
manager of the Drake (N. D.) Mill & 
Elevator Association. This is the mill 
and elevator that has been operated -by 
the state of North Dakota for the last 
year or more. 

Mr. McGovern is quoted as stating 
that his experience during the last year 
at Drake has taught him three important 
things, viz: 

First, that a small mill is not profit- 
able. The Drake mill could be operated 
at a profit of $250 to $300 a month by 
operating three eight-hour shifts daily 
if everything ran all right, but break- 
downs, layoffs and slackening demand 
would eliminate profits, as the margin 
is too small. 

Second, that buying grain directly from 
farmers within the state and not from 
terminal markets outside the state is the 
best and most economical policy. He 
recommended the establishment of a ter- 
minal market for the state at Grand 
Forks. 

Third, that a small mill does not pro- 
duce enough flour to make it profitable 
to have an efficient sales force, while a 
large mill could sell products with con- 
siderably less overhead expense. 

Mr. McGovern refused to comment on 
the report that the mill at Drake has lost 
approximately $20,000 because of the 
failure of the state to hedge on its trans- 
actions. 

Rosert T, Bearry. 





SPERRY COMPANY GRAIN BUYER 
San Francisco, Cat., Feb. 1.—(Special 
Telegram)—The Sperry Flour Co. an- 
nounces the appointment of John Ray- 
mond as grain buyer at its Ogden plant, 
in the intermountain division. Mr. Ray- 
mond, who has had wide experience in the 
Pacific Northwest, succeeds G. B. Flack, 
who will cover Kansas and southern 
points as Sperry’s grain buyer. 
R. C. Mason. 





DECREASED FARM PRODUCE VALUES 

Wasuincton, D. C., Jan, 29.—The 
value of farm crops for 1920 and of the 
farm animal products and animals sold 
and slaughtered, as finally estimated by 
the Bureau of Crop Estimates, is $19,- 
856,000,000, or $5,105,000,000 below the 
total of 1919. The drop is almost en- 
tirely confined to crops, among which 
the chief declines in value are: corn, 
$1,662,000,000; cotton lint and seed, $1,- 
300,000,000 wheat, $854,000,000; hay, 
tame and wild, $325,000,000; tobacco, 
$248,000,000; oats, $161,000,000. 

On the other hand, as many as 10 
crops gained in value, chief among which 
was oranges, with a gain of $32,000,000, 
and sugar beets, with a gain of $24,000,- 
000. Other items of gain are cabbage, 
$11,000,000; cowpeas, $10,000,000; sor- 
ghum cane and sirup, $7,000,000. Small 
gains were made by soy beans, sugar 
beet seed, maple sugar and sirup, and 
onions. Apparently the products of the 
farm wood lot have gained $223,000,000 
in value in the comparison with 1919. 

After offsetting gains against losses, 
the net crop value reduction in 1920 
below 1919 is $4,868,000,000, while only 
$237,000,000 is found in the total ——- 
off in value of farm animal products an 
farm animals sold and slaughtered. 


Joun J. MARRInAn. 
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BRITISH PRICE REDUCTION 


Royal Commission Lowers Imported Flour 
Rate 5s 6d per Sack—Less Free 
Flour Demand 


Lonpon, Enc., Feb. 1—(Special Ca- 
ble)—The British Royal Commission 
has reduced the price of government im- 
ported flour 5s 6d per sack, which has 
caused considerable falling off in de- 
mand for free flour. The Bestiess done 
consists mostly of Manitoba straights 
around 65s. A good premium exists for 
strong flours on spot. 

The Holland market is dull. Prices 
continue to decline, and demand is very 
light. Quotations, in guilders (current 
exchange 33.95c): spring wheat export 
patents 32, spring wheat clears 26, spring 
wheat low grades 22; Manitoba export 
patents 31, Manitoba clears 26; Kansas 
patents 29.50, Kansas straights 26. 

C. F. G, Ratxes. 


BRITISH EXPORT CREDITS 


Great Reduction in Factory Output Due to 
Money Situation on the Continent—Unem- 
ployment Never Bef So Widespread 


Lonvon, Ene., Jan. 12.—Never before 
in the history of this country has unem- 
ployment been so widespread as at the 
present time. It is estimated that at 
least 1,000,000 of the population is out 
of work, and great distress prevails 
ag | these unfortunates. A small week- 
ly dole is being made them by the gov- 
ernment, but as the greater part has to 
be paid away for rent there is precious 
little left for food with which to feed a 
family. 

The fundamental cause of the great re- 
duction in output or the complete clos- 
ing down of factories all over the coun- 
try, is their inability to export. There is 
a crying need for goods which this coun- 
try can supply in the various continen- 
tal countries, but money—and money 
alone—is the stumbling block. There are 
some who very glibly put it down to lazi- 
ness on the part of the British working- 
man. This is a false accusation, and is 
probably due in part to the Britishers’ 
habit of selfdepreciation, but given op- 
portunity the Britisher will work as hard 
and as well as other men. At present 
he is the victim of a tremendous upheaval 
and unprecedented circumstances which 
those who cast stones at him evidently 
fail to understand and appreciate. 

Last year at the Brussels conference, 
which a gathering of international bank- 
ers and financiers called together to con- 
sider ways and means of dealing with 
the serious financial plight in which 
Europe is placed, a credit scheme was 
put forward by a Dutch banker named 
Ter Meulen. This scheme met with the 
full approval of the conference, and also 
has since been indorsed by the League 
of Nations as a means of expediting 
trade between the various countries of 
the world. The Ter Meulen project pro- 
vides for the payment of goods by bonds 
on property issued by various govern- 
ments, but some time must elapse before 
it can be got into working order, and it 
has its drawbacks. Recently, bankers 
and others have been invited by some en- 
terprising insurance companies to con- 
sider another credit scheme, which could 
be put into operation within a short pe- 
riod and later on linked up with the Ter 
Meulen scheme if that should prove prac- 
ticable. 

All these schemes have their origin in 
the government export credit scheme, for 
which £26,000,000 was voted by Parlia- 
ment, but of which only a comparative- 
ly small amount has been used, as its 
terms are not very acceptible to traders. 
The new proposal is that the banks and 
insurance companies should co-operate to 
form a syndicate to transact the business, 
and that the government should allocate 
£13,000,000 out of the £26,000,000 voted 
for trade credits, as a fund to guarantee 
the members of the syndicate against 
ultimate loss. It is argued that the in- 
surance companies generally would not 
be justified in accepting the risk of con- 
tingencies due to possible political and 
financial developments in foreign coun- 
tries, but that if the government would 
form a guaranty fund the banks and in- 
surance companies would be able to work 
the scheme efficiently. 

C. F. G, Rarres. 
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WHEAT STOCKS ON JAN. 1 


Department of Agriculture Estimates Total 
in United States at 320,000,000 Bus—250,- 
000,000 Available, Deducting Carry-over 


Wasuinoton, D. C., Jan. 29.—Total 
stocks of wheat on Jan. 1, 1921, are esti- 
mated by the Bureau of Markets and 
the Bureau of Crop Estimates of the 
Department of Agriculture to have been 
320,000,000 bus, which is approximately 
40 ‘per cent of the total available on 
July 1, 1920, and compares with 417,000,- 
000 bus on Jan. 1, 1920. After deduct- 
ing an average carry-over of about 70,- 
000,000 bus, there remain about 250,- 
000,000 bus in this country available for 
export and domestic requirements dur- 
ing hn six months from Jan. 1 to July 
1, 1921. 

Of the 417,000,000 bus on Jan. 1, 1920, 
about 109,000,000 were carried over into 
the next season, as compared with the 
above you leaving 308,000,000 bus 
for six months’ export and domestic re- 
quirements. These figures do not include 
flour stocks or flour equivalents, neither 
do they take imports into account. 

On July 1 of the past two years the 
supply of marketable wheat, including 
the new crop, was as follows (000,000’s 
omitted) : 


1920 1919 

GROEN occ beet vcesdbisceredeccerte 109 48 

Ge BEE bo6 bc cowsadscederdiocsecs 48 19 

Country mills and elevators..... 36 19 

Points of large accumulation ... 25 10 
Marketable crop (88% of produc- 

WEED webesesoccececcsacees ‘eoee 693 828 

- Pe Pe Tee Te ev eT eR ee Te 802 876 


On Jan. 1, of this year and last, the 
supply was distributed as follows (000,- 
000’s omitted) : 


1921 1920 

Ce BORED acncreecsccececsenccses 192 208 
Country mills and elevators ..... 80 124 
Points of large accumulation.... 48 85 
+ | PEC ETTTEPTERT Perr re rT ee er 320 417 


Joun J. Marrinan. 





DEATH OF FRANK I. KING 


Head of Toledo Grain Firm Succumbs to 
Pneumonia—Wrote “Our Boy Solo- ; 
mon” Daily Market Letters 


Torevo, Onto, Feb. 1.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—F rank I. King, head of the grain 
firm of C. A. King & Co., Toledo, died 
Saturday, Jan. 29, at his home in To- 
ledo, from bronchial pneumonia. Mr. 
King had been in failing health for over 
a year, but had been at his office more 
or less regularly, although no longer ac- 
tive. He is survived by one son, Fred 
King, now in charge of the business, and 
three married daughters. 

Mr. King was born in Paterson, N. J., 
in 1860, and came to Toledo at an early 
age, entering the grain office of his 
uncle, C, A. King, and being admitted to 
partnership in 1883. Mr. King was one 
of the most prominent, widely known 
and highly respected grain men of this 
section of the country, the firm of which 
he was the head having been, continuously 
in business since 1846. His daily market 
letters, written under the pen name of 
“Our Boy Solomon,” had a reputation 
all over the country because of the wit, 
humor and homely philosophy he man- 
aged to infuse into the handling of dry 
statistics. 

His various activities were too numer- 
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ous to mention, including in times past 
the presidency of the city council, Cham- 
ber of Commerce and Toledo Produce 
Exchange, and a directorate in the Sec- 
ond National Bank. He took particular 
interest in the Toledo Newsboys’ Asso- 
ciation. 

The Toledo Produce Exchange passed 
appropriate resolutions on Mr. King’s 
death, and attended the funeral in a 
body on Monday. The service was con- 
ducted by the Masons, of which he was 
a thirty-second degree member. 

W. H. Wiser. 





NO CANADIAN FLOUR STORAGE 


Curcaco, I1u., Jan. 29.—The trade had 
a story a few days ago to the effect that 
one large Canadian milling concern was 
Fim | to ship to Chicago 50,000 bbls 
flour, and store it here for future sales. 
This transaction was being contemplated 
owing to the possibility of the enactment 
of a tariff on flour between the two 
countries. 

It is understood the mill has given up 
the plan, due mainly to the range in the 
rate of exchange, and to other reasons. 
Canadian made flour is being held at a 
little higher price than equal grades from 
the spring wheat mills. The trade is not 
taking on much Canadian flour at pres- 
ent, and the local brokers are finding it 
slow to work orders. 

C. H. CHatren, 





HOOVER AND WALL STREET 


New York Financier Suggests the Railroads 
as a Job Better Suited to His Great Abili- 
ties Than a Cabinet Position 


New York, N. Y., Jan. 29.—Herbert 


Hoover is without doubt the strongest 
and most winning personality developed 
by the World War. He is pretty nearly 
the most influential man in the United 
States today. Men may oppose this view, 
but in the last analysis it comes near be- 
ing true, for the whole nation is realiz- 
ing as never before the strong points of 
this really extraordinary American who 
has been adopted by the entire world. 
There is a demand for Mr. Hoover in 
Wall Street to take charge of some great 
constructive work which he is best fitted 
for, and which in a certain sense could 
be as well intrusted to no one else. A 
man who will easily rank among the in- 
tellectually strongest men of Wall Street 
said of him: “Hoover ought to take 
command of some great enterprise, like 
the reconstruction of the American rail- 


roads. It takes an engineer and a man 
of great constructive ability to succeed 
in such an undertaking, and Hoover, of 


all men, is best fitted for the job. Fur- 
thermore, he is the only man who would 
command the thorough interest and ab- 
solute confidence of the prominent rail- 
road officials whose consent and co-opera- 
tion would be necessary before such cen- 
tralized movement could be undertaken. 

“This is a tremendous task, and Mr. 
Hoover is well fitted for it and could 
render an immense service to the people 
by solving this most intricate and com- 
siented problem. It seems a shame to 
waste a man of his ability upon a cabinet 
position, for I believe that he is the man 
of all men who is well fitted to undertake 
the rehabilitation of the railroads and 








United States—Wheat Stocks Jan. 1 
Department of Agriculture estimates of the total stocks of wheat in the United States 
on Jan. 1, 1921 and 1920, in bushels (000’s omitted); 














Country 

--—On farms——, c-Mills and elevators—, - Totals———, 

State— 1921 1920 1921 1920 1921 1920 
New York .ccscssces 4,300 2,900 1,095 1,100 5,395 4,000 
Pennsylvania 10,000 8,200 1,419 2,098 11,419 10,298 
DEED. aecescccses 3,000 2,400 569 757 3,569 3,157 
WHEE, S00 sctecevcocves 3,400 1,600 701 1,658 4,101 3,258 
GED Seve cecsccvcescccces 7,800 11,100 2,170 5,778 9,970 16,878 
DE Kaenbe ceeececenen 4,000 6,500 2,460 5,668 6,460 12,168 
PEE 45.62.0546 0086600006 3,900 7,500 2,514 6,363 6,414 13,863 
PED 10.66.5066 50660088 4,000 5,400 1,308 2,314 5,308 7,714 
WEED. ce cecessceucoee 2,000 2,400 2365 614 2,235 3,014 
DEED 6600 6tseeedewse 9,500 11,000 1,929 2,725 11,429 13,725 
TERS OA SHEN 66666400608 1,500 3,300 1,444 2,165 2,944 5,465 
rere 5,800 9,500 2,957 8,278 8,757 17,778 
SOG DOMNIOOR ccceccccse 13,900 13,000 6,629 7,771 20,529 20,771 
South Dakota ........... 4,500 8,600 3,078 4,754 7,578 13,354 
oo Pee 16,800 16,300 2,696 4,655 19,496 20,955 
PD cbcccenccevecedce 39,200 49,700 10,915 19,018 50,115 68,718 
DE £66 vbevreepnens 200 1,000 1,061 3,083 1,261 4,083 
BEND a ccccvccccccies 300 1,300 331 920 631 2,220 
SD Kceadeeves: eh 8,600 13,400 3,481 7,545 11,981 20,945 
ee eee 2,500 2,100 3,192 1,415 5,692 3,515 
Y ff ree 46,800 30,600 29,339 $4,801 76,139 65,401 
Ee 191,900 207,800* 79,523 123,480 271,423 331,280 
Wheat at points of large accumulation ........... 6.6:66606.00686600 608 48,577 85,720 
I OW Ve ce bec bu eh Ueda ces cUeCEOSO OCT OO See GeeE 320,000 417,000 
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FLOUR AND WHEAT EXPORTS IN 1920 


The report of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce for the calendar 
year 1920 shows a new record established for a year’s exports of wheat, while flour 
exports for the year were exceeded only in 1919, the record year, and in 1918. The 
1920 total for flour was, however, nearly equaled in 1901, and again in 1903. 

Total flour exports for the year amounted to 19,853,952 bbls, valued at $224,- 
472,448, giving a monthly average of 1,654,496 bbls. Sixty per cent of the total, 
or 11,745,000 bbls, was shipped abroad in the first six months of the year, with a 
monthly average of 1,957,000 bbls; in the second half year the exports were 40 per 
cent of the total, or 8,109,000 bbls, averaging 1.351,000 bbls per month. The year’s 
total for 1919 was 26,449,581 bbls, valued at $293,452,748, giving monthly average 
shipments of 2,200,000 bbls. 

The record wheat exports amounted to 218,280,231 bus, valued at $596,957,796, 
giving monthly average shipments of 18,190,000 bus, as against 148,086,470 bus 
exported in 1919. Seventy-eight per cent of the foreign wheat shipments, or 169,- 
913,000 bus, came in the second half year. 

The figures for the year’s flour and grain exports are as follows (000’s omitted) : 


Monthly av., Monthly av., 

Jan.-June July August Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. July-Dec. 
Flour, bbis .... 1,957 2,404 1,107 938 1,607 1,101 952 1,351 
Wheat, bus .... 8,061 23,838 27,570 30,771 35,803 26,035 25,896 28,319 
Barley, bus .... 957 1,013 2,377 2,066 2,615 1,623 2,520 2,019 
COrm, BUS cceces 1,418 1,151 781 1,035 1,417 1,829 3,041 1,542 
Oates, BUS .rccce 1,584 432 671 875 442 477 466 561 
BPG, CUP cc cccad 4,801 7,695 5,083 2,464 2,696 4,802 5,626 4,711 


Calendar Year Breadstuffs Exports 
Exports of grain and flour from the United States, by calendar years, as reported by 
Cc 


the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce: orn Mill- 
flourand feed, 

Flour, bbls Wheat, bus Corn, bus Oats, bus Rye, bus Barley, bus meal, bbls tons 

19230....0. 19,853,952 218,280,231 17,761,420 12,877,874 57,070,490 17,854,227 ...... «seeee 
1919. .... + 26,449,681 148,086,470 11,192,558 65,294,535 32,898,166 37,611,840 1,200,000 12,850 
1918...... 21,706,700 111,177,103 39,899,091 114,462,932 7,631,639 18,805,219 1,798,000 9,652 
1917... 206 13,926,117 106,196,318 62,170,000 98,689,000 13,412,000 17,859,000 1,211,000 28,906 
1916...206 14,379,000 154,049,686 63,648,000 101,411,000 15,161,000 22,486,000 422,000 49,703 
1916. wccce 15,680,801 205,829,820 48,264,000 104,672,000 13,156,000 26,529,000 490,000 37,836 
1914. ..ce0 12,769,073 173,861,944 16,626,000 36,067,000 7,847,000 18,208,000 348,000 60,099 
TOIS. cece 12,278,206 99,508,968 45,287,000 5,275,000 1,995,000 12,782,000 409,000 148,893 
1912..... - 10,622,000 61,655,000 30,980,000 30,374,000 474,000 8,195,000 417,000 136,108 
eeeee 11,258,000 32,669,000 61,573,000 2,126,000 5,000 3,555,000 490,000 107,982 
8,370,000 24,257,000 42,693,000 1,931,000 19,000 8,263,000 345,000 49,605 

9,688,000 48,490,000 36,206,000 1,272,000 368,000 4,589,000 477,000 63,597 

1908...... 13,013,000 92,780,000 37,578,000 1,205,000 2,747,000 6,671,000 359,000. 78,019 
1907.00 15,277,000 91,384,000 83,201,000 1,746,000 1,342,000 65,444,000 831,000 106,000 
1906. ...06 14,324,000 62,851,000 102,519,000 25,480,000 1,073,000 14,528,000 685,000 97,000 
1905...... 11,344,000 20,739,000 111,266,000 28,822,000 470,000 13,769,000 481,000 69,000 
1904...... 11,543,000 13,015,000 46,499,000 1,220,000 94,000 8,485,000 849,000 21,000 
1908... 19,555,000 73,373,000 91,733,000 1,495,000 2,758,000 9,800,000 683,000 28,000 
2908. cccce 18,328,000 129,466,000 18,724,000 5,969,000 4,855,000 8,713,000 256,000 650,000 
1901 19,200,000 178,300,000 102,400,000 25,900,000 2,600,000 8,700,000 ...... «eeee 
«+ 18,500,000 98,900,000 190,400,000 32,200,000 2,000,000 12,300,000 ...... ..... 

++ 18,500,000 108,700,000 206,100,000 41,100,000 4,900,000 16,900,000 ...... wee. 

«ereee 16,600,000 149,200,000 207,300,000 49,900,000 15,700,000 4,500,000 ...... .eeee 
1897. wccec 13,600,000 109,900,000 189,100,000 62,300,000 10,000,000 15,900,000 ...... «ss... 








make them 100 per cent efficient in the 
tremendous work ahead.” 

This is an interesting suggestion, and 
surely has merit in it. The hard-headed 
men of Wall Street realize that Mr. Hoo- 
ver is a man to be trusted, and has won- 
derful executive ability which could be 
utilized at this time. No man has made 
as profound an impression upon the 
financial community as he. All this is 
based in the last analysis on a character 
of pure gold and an _ extraordinary 
amount of native ability. 

WituaMm J. Bors. 





DEATH OF C. B. PIERCE 

Cuicaco, Itu., Jan. 29.—Charles B. 
Pierce, who was prominent in the milling 
business years ago, and at one time vice 
president of the Bartlett-Frazier Co., 
grain merchants, died in Boston on Tues- 
day. Mr. Pierce was general manager 
of the Star & Crescent Milling Co. from 
1888 to 1896, when he resigned and be- 
came associated with the Bartlett-Frazier 
Co., He was very prominent on the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade, and had a wide 
circle of friends, especially among grain 
men and millers. He resigned his posi- 
tion and disposed of his interests with 
the Bartlett-Frazier Co, a few years ago, 
and practically retired from business life. 
He was 60 years of age. He leaves a 
widow and two daughters. 

C. H. CHatren. 





DONAHUE-STRATTON ELEVATOR FIRE 
Mitwavkee, Wis., Jan. 29.—Elevator 
“A,” which was destroyed by fire on 


' Tuesday evening, Jan. 25, as previously 


reported in The Northwestern Miller, was 
one of the oldest and largest grain ware- 
houses in Milwaukee. It was owned by 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Rail- 
way Co., and was operated by the Dona- 
hue-Stratton Co. Eight loaded cars on 
track were burned, and some damage 
was done by fire, smoke and water to the 
plants of the Francis Duhne Milling Co., 
Courteen Seed Co., and other near-by 
buildings. The aggregate losses are esti- 
mated at $500,000. The cause of the fire 
has not been determined. 

Elevator “A” was erected in 1870, and 
was of frame and corrugated iron con- 
struction, 85x285, and about 80 feet high. 
It contained 160 bins, and had a capacity 
of 1,000,000 bus. At the time of the 


fire the elevator contained about 175,000 


bus of grain, mostly corn. The loss was 
fully covered by insurance. 

While no definite plans have been made, 
pending adjustment of losses, it is be- 
lieved that the elevator will be rebuilt 
on the present site, but of re-enforced 
concrete, fireproof construction. The 
site is regarded as one of the most valu- 
able in the inner harbor at Milwaukee, 
because of its proximity to rail lines and 
situation on the water front, where the 
largest lake vessels are accommodated. 
The salvage is estimated at $15,000@ 
20,000. H. N. Witson. 





DEATH OF PIONEER MILLER 

Seatrte, Wasn., Jan. 29.—Walter P. 
Edris, a pioneer miller of the Pacific 
Northwest, died last week at Spokane, 
Wash. Mr. Edris’ father established one 
of the earliest mills in Washington, and 
Mr. Edris himself was identified with 
the milling industry throughout his busi- 
ness career. He was long associated 
with the Spokane Flour Mills, and was 
manager of its plant until about six 
months ago, when he retired from busi- 
ness on account of ill health. Mr. Edris 
was one of the first millers to appreciate 
the importance of the southeastern states 
as a market for Pacific Coast flour, and 
developed an extensive business there 
for his company. 

W. C. Tirrary. 





DEATH OF D. H. WEIGMANN 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Jan. 29.—David H. 
Weigmann, 54 years old, died at his 
home in St. Louis, Jan. 25, following an 
illness of 14 months. Mr. Weigmann 
was born in 1866 in Paterson Mills, Pa., 
and at the age of 19 entered the milling 
industry. During the war he was ap- 
pointed chairman of the four minute 
speakers, and was offered a majority in 
the Quartermaster’s Corps, which he was 
forced to refuse because of poor health. 
When taken ill he was in charge of the 
Charles Tiedemann Milling Co., O’Fallon, 
Ill. Prior to this he was connected with 
the John F. Meyer & Sons Milling Co., 
St. Louis. Mr. Weigmann was a member 
of the St. Louis Millers’ Club, Millers’ 
National Federation, and the St. Louis 
Merchants’ Exchange. He is survived by 
his, widow and two sons, Earl E. and 
Myron E. Weigmann. The funeral was 
held Thursday afternoon. 

Peter Der.ien. 








530. 
INTERMOUNTAIN SNOWFALL 


Heavy Covering for Crop and Ample Supply 
of Moisture Assured—Cloudy and 
Warm in Missouri 


Ocvex, Uran, Feb. 1—(Special Tele- 
gram)—A heavy snowfall throughout the 
entire intermountain area is reported by 
the United States Weather Bureau, this 
being sufficient not only for covering all 
winter wheat but also for assuring am- 
ple moisture in dry land areas for irri- 
gation. Six inches of snowfall is shown 
in the average reports from various 
parts of southern Idaho and Utah. 

W. E. Zuprann. 


Light Showers in Missouri 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Feb. 1.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—The weather continues cloudy 
and warm, with light showers reported in 
some sections of Missouri and southern 
Illinois, All reports on the growing wheat 
crop continue good, though a snow cover- 
ing would be very beneficial. 

Perer Deruen. 


Snow Disappears in Indiana 

Inpranapouis, Inp., Jan. 29.—Condi- 
tions for growing wheat in Indiana were 
not so favorable this week as recently. 
Low temperatures prevailed the first 
three days, following a period of warmer 
weather that caused most of the snow 
blanket covering the plants to disappear, 
leaving them exposed to the freezing 
weather that followed. Warmer condi- 
tions followed, and it is uncertain as yet 
whether or not damage was done the 
growing grain in several localities, High- 
ways in most. parts of the state are in 
poor condition, hindering the hauling of 
grain from farms to market. 

Epwarp H, Zieoner. 


Wheat Growing Too Fast, Farmers Say 

Evansvitte, Inp., Jan. 29.—Wheat is 
looking fine all over the southern part 
of the state. The weather has been soft, 
and the plant, farmers complain, is grow- 
ing too fast. They fear untoward weath- 
er during February or March. Should 
the wheat go unprotected during a big 
drop in temperature, it would practically 
ruin the crop and cause heavy loss. If 
the winter continues to remain open the 
farmers will have a bumper crop. Three 
or four bad seasons would thus be met 
with one that the farmers would rejoice 
over. 

There has been no high water during 
the winter season to hinder farming, as 
has been the case in the last three or 
four years. .The Ohio has for many 
years been known to have two high water 
seasons. ‘These come in January and 
June, when rivers and creeks and the 
lowlands are flooded for from two to 
four weeks. The silt deposited during 
these floods has been of immense value 
as fertilizer on the farms, and has great- 
ly enriched the bottom lands. This year, 
however, the water has not gotten out 
of the banks, and the farmers have not 
been hindered in their work. 

W. W. Ross. 





Ohio Crops and Wheat Movement 

Torevo, Onto, Jan. 29.—The weather 
continues mild, with moderate tempera- 
tures, and the ground is without any cov- 
ering of snow affording protection to 
wheat. So far the weather has been so 
mild as to require no protection for 
wheat. Some reports are coming in to 
the effect that wheat is not looking very 
well in the field, but this is only natural 
at this time of the year, and too much 
significance should not attach to such re- 
ports. The point is that the wheat in 
the fields is now exposed and unprotect- 
ed, should extremely cold weather come. 

Several millers in the state report 
country roads as muddy and in very bad 
condition, and that farmers are disposed 
to hold back their wheat for $2 and not 
sell for less. Occasionally some miller 
reports that husking of corn in his sec- 
tion has not been completed. 

W. H. Wieer. 





Kansas Soil in Good Condition 
Kansas Crry, Mo., Jan, 29.—The week- 
ly crop report of the Kansas state board 
of agriculture contains the following 


comment on the condition of the grow- 
ing wheat crop: : 

“Soil in tne eastern section is in extra 
good condition, plenty of moisture be- 
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ing stored in the ground. It was re- 
— that plowing was being done dur- 
ng the middle of the week in the east 
central portion, as well as in some of the 
southwestern counties. The loose condi- 
tion of the soil through central Kansas, 
along with rather heavy winds, has caused 
a slight damage to wheat in that part 
of the state. However, the wheat as a 
rule is in excellent condition all over 
Kansas, and with favorable weather from 
now on should start growth promptly 
when spring opens up.” 
R. E. Srerurne. 





FILIBUSTER ON THE TARIFF 


Passage of Anything but Appropriation Bills 
Unlikely, Owing to Present Situa- 
tion in Congress 


Wasuincton, D. C., Jan. 29.—With 
only 28 legislative days remaining of the 
present session of Congress, a situation 
seems oe up that will prevent the 
passage of any legislation except the ap- 
propriation bills. 

During the past week, Senate Demo- 
crats, under the leadership of Senator 
Harrison, of Mississippi, continued to 
filibuster against the emergency tariff 
bill, notwithstanding repeated efforts of 
Senator Penrose, chairman of the finance 
committee, to secure some sort of an 
agreement to vote on the measure at a 
stipulated time. The Pennsylvania sena- 
tor’s apparent determination either to 
obtain a vote on the tariff bill or estab- 
lish beyond a doubt that such a vote can- 
not ve realized at this session will prob- 
ably bring into play the cloture rule of 
the Senate limiting debate on any sub- 


ject. 

To limit the filibustering debate on the 
tariff measure, Senator Penrose must 
have the support of two thirds of the 
Senate, a backing that seems very un- 
likely as this is written. It is probable, 
however, that he will test his cloture rule 
strength early next week. 

Senator Lodge and other Republican 
leaders are becoming more concerned 
every day about the legislative situation. 
If the tariff filibuster proceeds much 
longer, there would be serious danger 
that some of the important appropriation 
measures would fail of passage before 
March 4, hence the probability that the 
fate of the emergency tariff will be 
finally settled during the next few davs. 

Not only is there a strong likelihood 
that the farmer tariff measure will fail, 
if not in the Senate then in conference, 
but other measures counted important 
seem similarly doomed. For example, 
the chances are becoming increasingly 
slimmer that the packer control legisla- 
tion adopted by the Senate last week will 
pass both houses before March 4. Simi- 
larly, the Calder bill, to be reported this 
week, providing an elaborate scheme of 
regulation for the coal industrv, has 
small chance of adoption, as is also the 
case with the Smith Towner bill, provid- 
ing $100,000,000 for education and estab- 
lishing a measure of centralized federal 
control over school matters in the states. 

When the record of this session is 
finally scanned, it is likely to show the 
great desirability of moving the inaugu- 
ration of a new administration forward 
to about the first of the year following 
the election. The present session has 
been given over very largely to useless 
discussion, while on the other hand the 
long interval before the president-elect 
takes office has Faroe ample oppor- 
tunity for the development of cabinet 
“drives” and other political problems 
that serve no good purpose, 

Joun J. Marrinan. 





NORTH DAKOTA BAKERS 


Proposal Advanced at Fargo to Organize 
Association in Three Northwestern 
States—Good Attendance 


Farco, N. D., Feb. 2.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—The third annual convention of 
the North Dakota Association of the 
Baking Industry is in session at Fargo. 
A good representation of North Dakota 
bakers and strong delegations present 
from South Dakota and Minnesota. The 
feature of the convention is the proposed 
formation of the Mid-West Bakers’ As- 
sociation to comprise North and South 
Dakota and Minnesota. A committee 
has been appointed, consisting of two 





delegates from each state, to draw up 
lans and report at the forenoon session, 
ednesday. About 45 bakers have reg- 
istered. 

At Tuesday afternoon’s session, Dr. E. 
F. Ladd, president of the North Dakota 
Agricultural College, spoke on uniform- 
ity of weights as pertaining to bakers. 
V. A. Smoots, of St. Paul, western sales 
manager of the Fleischmann Co., spoke 
on sales promotion. 

This evening, a dinner will be given by 
the bakers and jobbers of Fargo. 

Sicurp O. WERNER. 





DECREASED FLOUR OUTPUT 


Production in St. Louis District for 1920 
Nearly Half a Million Barrels 
Less Than in 1919 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Jan. 29.—Figures com- 
piled by Eugene Smith, secretary of the 
Merchants’ Exchange, show that the pro- 
duction, of flour by St. Louis and outside 
mills, the output of which is sold from 
St. Louis, for the year 1920, shows a de- 
crease of 488,336 bbls, compared with 
the previous year, owing to the adverse 
ocean rates on flour in favor of wheat 
being exported direct instead of flour 
from American mills, as in former years. 
The decrease in daily output, as well as 
total manufactured, is also occasioned 
by several of the mills being remodeled, 
and by the construction of additional ele- 
vator facilities. It is also to be noted 
that during the year 1920 one of the St. 
Louis mills discontinued operation. 


Peter Der.ien. 


ARGENTINE TARIFF FACTOR 


Impending Movement of South American 
Wheat Has Important Effect upon 
Market in United States 


Inpranapouis, Inp., Jan. 29.—Foreign 
factors are receiving careful attention 
from Hoosier millers, in consideration of 
the general milling situation and the out- 
look for the future. The impending 
movement of Argentina’s wheat crop was 
regarded as probably first in importance 
this week. The general view was that it 
was principally responsible for a de- 
crease in foreign demand from this coun- 
try, noted on several days, and also for 
a liquidation of holdings of wheat. 

Official action by the Argentine govern- 
ment on the amount of tax to be placed 
on Argentine exports is awaited with a 
great deal of interest, even by small 
mills in this territory. The situation is 
striking evidence of the close interrela- 
tionship of the world in milling, dealing 
as it does with a basic food product. 

Many of the careful students of cur- 
rent conditions were of the belief that, 
when the active movement of the Argen- 
tine crop started, it would uncover the 
fact that its influence had been fully an- 
ticipated on grain values. The surplus 
there is estimated to be about the same , 
as that of the state of Kansas, and, as a 
result, it is pointed out, should not be 
expected to fill the: entire needs of 
Europe. 

The immediate influence, however, has 
been undoubted, and the larger Indiana 
firms have had no success recently in in- 
teresting export concerns in either flour 
or grain. Not only has the idea of free 
selling by Argentina impressed foreign- 
ers, but it is held responsible for a part 
of the continued timidity of many do- 
mestic buyers, who see in the develop- 
ment a possibility of an even easier mar- 
ket and, consequently, do not desire to 
stock up heavily for future needs. 

Epwarp H. Zrecner. 











DEATH OF JAMES C, LEGG 

Bautrmore, Mp., Feb. 1.—(Special Tel- 
egram)—James C. Legg, of John C. 
Legg & Co., flour and grain, died here 
today of pneumonia. He was a former 
president of the Baltimore Chamber of 
Commerce and a member of the public 
service commission of Maryland. 

Cuaryes H. Dorsey. 





Julian E. Gillespie, assistant trade 
commissioner, reports from Constantino- 
ple that another attempt is to be made 
to establish a direct passenger steamship 
line between Constantinople and New 
York. 


February 2,.1921 


BAKERY WAGES REDUCED 


Cut of 15 Per Cent Made Effective in All 
Commercial Plants at Washington, D. C.— 
Authorized by Department of Labor 


Wasuincton, D. C., Feb. 1—(Special 
Telegram)—A 15 per cent reduction in 
wages in all the commercial bakeries of 
the capital became effective today. An- 
nouncement to this effect was posted in 
all the bakery and confectionery estab- 
lishments of the city, under authoriza- 
tion of Rowland B. Mahany, mediator of 
the Department of Labor, who has had 
the wage matters of the local baking in- 
dustry in hand since last December. 

The reduction was authorized by Mr. 
Mahany in response to a request made in 
Puseuber -by the employing bakers, who 
declared that some measure of relief was 
imperative from the contract entered in- 
to by their organization with local union 
No. 118, Bakery and Confectionery 
Workers, last May. The employers ex- 
plained that because of the increased 
scale put into effect at that time, which 
was 90c an hour for day and $1.10 for 
night work, and with the continued high 
cost of materials and operation, all of 
the employing bakers were finding it 
difficult to keep going. Some were de- 
clared to be operating at a loss. 

Mr. Mahany’s authority to grant such 
relief is given by the contract between 
the employing and journeymen bakers 
by the following clause: 

“It is mutually agreed that Mr. Row- 
land B. Mahany, of the Department of 
Labor, be requested to act as mediator in 
any changed conditions that may arise 
during the life of this contract.” 

However, relief in the form of this 15 
per cent reduction is only tentative, Mr. 
Mahany states. He also’ specifies that 
this reduction must be subject to a final 
adjudication of the whole matter on an 
early presentation of all the facts in the 
case by each side, either to him or to 
his successor. In this connection he 
stated in his order: “If, however, a less 
percentage of decrease be. awarded 
either by myself or successor, such award 
shall be retroactive to Feb. 1, 1921. In 
case a percentage lower than 15 per cent 
is fixed, then the rebate of such differ- 
ence shall immediately be repaid to the 
employee bakers; all other provisions 
contained in said agreement, except as 
hereby modified, to remain in full force 
and effect.” 

Employing bakers pointed out today 
that there has been a great reduction in 
profits during the past six months, espe- 
cially since the middle of December, when 
a general reduction in the retail price 
of bread was put into effect. In discuss- 
ing the ag gt cut it was explained 
that the bread salesmen and _ bakery 
wagon men, who work on a 10 per cent 
commission basis, received a big cut in 
their commissions when the price of bread 
was reduced, and that the bakers, if any- 
thing, have been more fortunate. 

Of the more than 700 men who will re- 
ceive this reduced wage, beginning today, 
more than half of them are bakers. The 
remainder are either confectionery work- 
ers or those engaged in some auxiliary 
trade. . 

A meeting of the bakers’ union will 
take place next Saturday at Naval 
Lodge Hall. At this meeting the matter 
will be taken up and the stand of the 
union regarding the ruling will be de- 
cided upon. No definite action will be 
taken, according to union officials, until 
the meeting on Saturday. 

Joun J. MARRINAN. 





BAKING IN THE HOME 

Wasuinoton, D. C., Jan. 29.—The 
Department of Agriculture has just is- 
sued a new bulletin on “Baking in the 
Home.” The document covers the bak- 
ing of yeast breads, quick breads and 
pastry, including various recipes for 
each, Copies of the bulletin may be 
obtained on application to the depart- 
ment. Ask for Farmer’s Bulletin No. 
1136. Joun J. Marrinan. 





LUCKENBACH STEAMER SAILINGS 

The Luckenbach Lines announce the 
following steamer sailings: New York to 
Rotterdam-Amsterdam, Feb. 11, Feb. 23; 
Philadelphia to Rotterdam-Amsterdam, 
Feb. 19; New York to Hamburg, Feb. 
11, March 4. 
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Northwestern millers last week found 
the flour trade disappointingly dull. They 
had hoped that the improved inquiry 
would be followed by freer buying, but 
this did not materialize. Inquiry is still 
fair, stocks generally speaking are light, 
but still the trade is not inclined to take 
hold. Millers are becoming more and 
more reconciled to the belief. that there 
will be no activity on this crop. Sales, 
of course, show some improvement over 
a few weeks ago, but they are not in 
any volume. A comparatively large per- 
centage of mill business at present is 
composed of less than car lot sales ex- 
warehouse at distributing points. Ship- 
ping directions, as a rule, usually accom- 
pany orders nowadays. 

Frequently one hears of a baker here 
and there who has enough flour booked 
to last him through this crop year, but 
undoubtedly they are exceptions to the 
general rule. A good many of those who 
bought early in the year arranged with 
the mills to cancel by paying the differ- 
ence in price. In other cases mills volun- 
tarily canceled contracts to protect them- 
selves against further losses, when they 
discovered that the buyer had over- 
bought and could not possibly take de- 
livery. In such cases the mill naturally 
billed the customer for the difference be- 
tween the purchase price and the market 
on date of cancellation. Settlements in 
some cases have not yet been reached, but 
mills are determined to force collection. 

There is still considerable direct ex- 
port inquiry from Great Britain and the 
Continent. Exporters on the seaboard 
are also much in evidence. A number 
of small lots of export patent or first 
clear were put through last week to Lon- 
don, Glasgow and Liverpool, on 60-day 
sight draft terms. Some durum prod- 
ucts have recently been sold for export. 
Lower ocean freights, are of course, a 
factor. 

Prices are a shade lower for the week. 
Top family patents are quoted at $9@ 
9.20 bbl, standard patent $8.75@8.95, 
bakers patent $8.45@8.60, in 98-lb cot- 
ton sacks; first clear $6.25@6.30, second 
clear $4.90@5, in 140-lb juté sacks, f.o.b. 
Minneapolis. 


MILLFEED 


Millfeed is also very quiet. There is 
an entire absence of anything like ac- 
tivity. What little inquiry there is comes 
chiefly from the West and central states 
territory, and is mostly for mixed cars. 
Mills are undoubtedly disposing of the 
bulk of their output to mixed car buy- 
ers. Resellers in the East still dominate 
the market there. They are able to dis- 
count western prices 50c@$1 ton. 

While city mills hold prices firm, coun- 
try mills are offering bran and flour mid- 
dlings for February and March shipment 
at a sharp discount under Minneapolis 
prices. This, to an extent, accounts for 
the unusually wide spread in quotations. 
One city mill, however, dropped its quot- 
ed prices on bran and standard mid- 
dlings $2@2.50 yesterday. Bran is now 
held by mills at $23.50@26 ton, standard 
middlings $21.50@23, flour middlings 
$28.50@30, and_red dog $33@36, in 100- 
Ib sacks, f.o.b. Minneapolis. Jobbers, on 
the other hand, can quote red dog as 
low as $32. They claim to be olen 


Minneapolis standard middlings by east- 
ern resellers at $20.50 ton. 

While wheat feeds are low and weak, 
other feedingstuffs are likewise compara- 
tively cheap. Cracked corn and ground 
feeds, made of corn and oats, are quoted 


in Minneapolis at $26@26.50 ton, in 100- 
lb sacks, and rye middlings $21, while 
screenings can be had almost for the 
asking. Yesterday, packing houses re- 
duced their quotations on tankage $15 
ton, to the basis of $50, f.o.b. manufac- 
turing points, such as Chicago, South st. 
Paul, Sioux City or Oma A few 
months ago this particular commodity 
was strong at $115 ton. 
MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Minneapolis mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 546,000 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 

output activity 
PRIS WEEE 6 icccinsoccsive 290,350 53 
Lest Week .ccccccccccccee 257,685 47 
WOOP OBO cccccccccccccces 239,855 43 
Two yearS AGO ....-..605 213,215 41 
Three years ago .......... 180,575 35 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 26 Minneapolis mills the fol- 
lowing 16 were in operation Feb, 1: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Barber Milling Co.’s mill. 

National Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A, 
C and F mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, B, Palisade 
and Anchor mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s A mill. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A (one half), B, C 
(one half), D and E mills. 


OUTSIDE MILLS 
Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
and three from Iowa and Wisconsin, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons: 


Weekly 
No. capacity Output Pet. 
1982°. .cccs 64 420,090 189,173 45 
BOBO? coc 000 54 420,090 151,693 36 
| | 1 411,390 182,970 44 
BOGUT veces 61 411,390 193,275 46 
*Week ending Jan, 29. +tWeek ending 


Jan. 22, 
MINNEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 
For the week ended Saturday, Jan. 29, 
receipts of wheat were as follows, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 
1921 1920 1919 1918 











Minneapolis .. 2,111 1,835 450 797 
Duluth ,...... 587 70 1,529 69 
Totals ...... 2,698 1,905 1,979 866 


CROP-YEAR RECEIPTS 


Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1920, to Jan. 29, 
1921, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 

1920-21 1919-20 1918-19 1917-18 





Minneapolis .. 63,254 69,270 71,645 51,007 
Duluth ....... 30,946 10,153 86,753 16,380 
Totals ...... 94,200 79,423 158,398 67,387 


Elevator stocks in Minneapolis and 
Duluth, on Jan. 29, in bushels (000’s 
omitted), were: 

1921 1920 1919 1918 














Minneapolis .. 7,067 8,691 23,832 642 
Duluth ....... 1,624 2,005 25,209 986 
Totals ...... 8,691 10,696 49,041 1,628 


CASH WHEAT EASIER 


The cash wheat market at Minneapolis 

was easier, and prices have dropped 63% 
@i7%c for the week. No. 1 dark closed 
on Jan. 31 at $1. 64Y,@1. 674% bu; No. 1 
northern, $1.604,@1.6414. Although there 
was an easier undertone to the market, 
cash wheat was quite firm compared with 
the futures, and demand was fairly gooch 
Offerings of choice grades were limited, 
and holders had little difficulty in dis- 
posing of them to mills at around 13@ 
17c over March, and choice dark around 
20@21c over. Lower and medium grades 
also were fairly active, exporters taking 
most of the wheat under 52 lbs. 


COARSE GRAIN AT MINNEAPOLIS 


Although the coarse grain market was 
easier, it was fairly active. Prices on 
all grains receded, the decline averaging 
around 2@10c, with the biggest drop in 


‘ gages or 


rye. Corn was the most steady of all. 
The market lacked snap, but demand was 
sufficient on most days to absorb offer- 
ings. Shippers were the best buyers. 
Closing prices Jan. 31: No. 3 yellow corn, 
50@5lc bu; No. 3 mixed, 48@49c. 

Oats were fairly active. Shippers were 
after the moderate offerings of choice 
grades, and elevators and feeders showed 
fair interest in other grades. No. 3 
white cldsed at 3514@3614c bu; No. 4 
white, 3314 @351,c. 

Rye was steady, compared with the 
futures. Offerings were moderate, and 
there was fair buying by shippers. Mills 


- bought sparingly. No. 2 closed at $1.451%, 


@1461, bu. 

Barley was quiet and easy most of 
the time, although on a few days in 
the middle of the week a fair demand 
sprang a Choice grades were wanted, 
with little interest in lower grades, 
Closing range, 43@61c bu. 


OIL MEAL STEADY 


The linseed oil meal market was un- 
changed the past week. There was a 
fair demand for prompt shipment, as in 
— weeks, the small dealers as usual 
uying small lots, with little interest be- 
ing shown by the larger jobbers. Crush- 
ers do not look for much activity on this 
crop. The trade is buying in a con- 
servative manner, only taking on sup- 
plies as they are needed. Shipping direc- 
tions are fair, and mills "have sufficient 
orders on their books to enable them to 
operate at a normal capacity for the 
next 10 days to two weeks. Oil meal is 
quoted at $39 ton, f.o.b. Minneanolis. 

Export business in oil cake with east- 
ern mills continues good. Holland has 
made quite heavy purchases, although 
during the past week sales to that coun- 
try fell off some. Denmark is reported 
to have increased its purchases, and in- 
quiries from Germany are fair. Oil 
cake is quoted around $45@45.50 ton, 
New York. 


LONDON EXCHANGE AT MINNEAPOLIS 


London exchange is quoted by Minne- 
apolis banks as follows: sight $3.80; 
three-day, $3.791/ ; 60-day, $3.75. Three- 
day guilders are quoted at 33 11-16. 


GRAIN BILLS BEFORE LEGISLATURE 


This evening, the house marketing and 
senate committees of the Minnesota leg- 
islature will hold a joint meeting to con- 
sider the bills designed to make the Min- 
neapolis Chamber of Commerce and the 
Duluth Board of Trade open markets, 
wherein co-operative associations of all 
kinds could transact their business. To- 
morrow (Wednesday) evening the two 
committees will also consider the anti- 
futures bill before the legislature. Both 
of these hearings are to be open to the 
public. The grain trade is not opposed 
to allowing co-operative associations 
membership in the Chamber of Com- 
merce, but does oppose granting mem- 
bership to associations which distribute 
their profits purely on a patronage basis. 
Members of the Chamber of Commerce, 
naturally, also appose the antifutures 
legislation. 

The grain trade is also taking a firm 
stand against bills that have been intro- 
duced asking for the re-establishing of 
Minnesotg grades of grain while federal 
grades are still in force. They argue 
rightly that, if the two systems are used, 
endless confusion would result. 

A bill has been introduced in the senate 
fixing the grain storage rate at %4c bu 
for 15 days. 

Another bill is being considered by 
the house, requiring registration of mort- 
liens on grain to gain prior 
rights. 

OPENS MINNEAPOLIS OFFICE 


The James Leffel & Co., manufacturers 
of turbine water wheels, engines and boil- 
turbine water wheels, engines and boil- 
ers, Springfield, Ohio, have opened an 
office in Minneapolis. Mark S. Bassett, 
of the engineering department of the 
company, is in charge. Mr. Bassett is a 
hydraulic engineer of many years’ ex- 
perience. 

This company has recently completed 
a new plant at Springfield. The build- 
ings are complete in every detail. All 
the machines are electrically driven, and 
are especially adapted for the company’s 
work, at minimum cost of production. 
The company takes pleasure in the fact 
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that it holds official test records in con- 
nection with results developed from its 
latest type of turbines, that are un- 
equaled by any other water wheel. 


TRAFFIC CLUB ELECTION 

At the annual meeting of the direc- 
tors of the Traffic Club of Minneapolis, 
last week, James E. Neville, assistant 
cashier of the Northwestern National 
Bank, was elected president for the en- 
suing year. Mr. Neville was formerly 
commercial editor for the Tribune, and 
is well known to the grain and milling 
trade. He succeeds F. B. Townsend, _ 
vice president of the Minneapolis & St. 
Louis road. H. A. Kennedy, of the Mil- 
waukee road, was elected first vice presi- 
dent, and Otto Mortensen, of the Car- 
gill Elevator Co., second vice presiderit. 
L. H. Caswell, of the Chicago Great 
Western road, and William G. Gibson, 
were re-elected treasurer and secretary, 
respectively. 


DEATH OF D. A, MC DONALD 

Donald A. McDonald, president of the 
McDonald & Wyman Co,, grain com- 
mission merchants, Minneapolis, died 
suddenly at his home here last week from 
heart disease. Mr. McDonald, who was 
57 years old, had been an active member 
of the Chamber of Comerce since 1893. 
He came here from Canada in 1890. His 
widow and a 10-year-old son survive him. 


THEOBALD FLOUR MILLS CO, 
At a recent meeting of the creditors 
of the Theobald Flour Mills Co., North- 
field, Minn., it developed that the concern 
owed substantially $150,000, not includ- 
ing the unliquidated claims against it for 
the difference between contract and mar- 
ket prices on commodities purchased. 
There are two mortgages against the 
mill, a first mortgage for $30,000 and a 
second one for $40,000. 
The creditors have been asked to ac- 
cept 25c on the dollar. 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL 

Some mill machinery manufacturers 
have reduced prices 25@50 per cent. 

D. F. Chandler, the miller of Cheyenne, 
Wyo., with Mrs. Chandler, are visiting 
at Glenwood Springs, Colo. 

Rolled oats are quoted. at $2.70 in 90- 
Ib cotton sacks, f.o.b. Minneapolis. This 
is much below the prewar basis. 

William M. Regan, president Regan 
Brothers, bakers, Minneapolis, is spend- 
ing the winter at Crooked Lake, Fla. 

George W. Merillat, manager of the 
Sleepy Eye (Minn.) Mills, which are 
shut aown for an indefinite period, has 
resigned. 

A. B. Schreiber, head of the Schreiber 
Milling & Grain Co., St. Joseph, Mo., 
visited the local office of his company 
last week. 

H. G. O'Malley has been engaged by 
the Jennison Mills Co. as a travelling 


representative, with headquarters at 
Minneapolis. 
W. M. Hommerding, formerly man- 


ager of the Harvey (N. D.) Milling Co., 
is now with the B. A. Eckhart Milling 
Co., Chicago. 

Theodore Kipp, Jr., of Kipp-Kelly, 
Ltd., milling engineers, Winnipeg, was 
in Minneapolis, Saturday, en route home 
from Chicago. 

Charles H. Karschner, an employee 
of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Min- 
neapolis, has been drafted as a candidate 
for the city council in his ward. 

The Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills have 
purchased a manufacturing site in Min- 
neapolis for future development. No 
plans for building have yet been an- 
nounced. 

Charles F. Milliman, manager of the 
Portland, Oregon, branch of the Charles 
W. Sexton Co., insurance, Minneapolis, 
was here last week to attend the annual 
meeting of his company. 

There seems to be no bottom to the 
feedingstuffs market, particularly on by- 
products. Screenings continue to decline, 
and good mill oats can now be bought 
at 18@22c bu, bulk, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

The Godfrey Grain Co., Minneapolis, 
has filed a petition in bankruptcy. It 
is understood the liabilities far exceed 
the assets. Edwin W. Stuhr, of the 
Brown Grain Co., has been appointed re- 


ceiver. 
(Continued on page 543.) 
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Following several weeks of improved 
flour buying, the present week has re- 
acted to the former condition of uncer- 
tainty and very limited purchases, large- 
ly on account of the unsettled action of 
the wheat market. At the close of last 
week, confidence in existing prices was 
stronger than for some months, and it 
was quite generally thought that a period 
of renewal flour buying was opening up; 
but the decline in the wheat market the 
first few days of this week shattered this 
confidence, and it will take several days 
of strong markets before any degree of 
confidence can be regained. 

However, there are certain conditions 
which strongly indicate that this depres- 
sion was only temporary. In the first 
place, the steadiness displayed in the 
wheat market on Thursday and Friday 
caused some activity in inquiries from 
flour buyers, and millers took this to 
mean that buyers are rather anxious to 
purchase flour even under only slightly 
favorable conditions; and again, several 
mills report that business which has been 
pending for some time is gradually being 
closed. In one case, a mill reported a 
sale of flour for 30 days’ shipment, the 
first deferred shipment sale to be made 
by this company in some time. Despite 
the long period of business lethargy, 
millers are of the belief that much more 
satisfactory conditions will prevail dur- 
ing the remainder of the crop year. 

Shipping instructions on old bookings 
continue fairly plentiful, as indicated in 
the fact that the output of the Kansas 
City mills this week was 71 per cent of 
their capacity, compared with 64 per cent 
last week. 

Quotations show very little change 
from last week. Hard winter wheat short 

atent flour, basis cotton 98’s, Kansas 

ity, is quoted at $8.75@9; straight 

ade, $7.75@8; 95 per cent, $8.10@8.35; 
rst clear, $6.25@7; second clear, $5.50 
@6.25; low grade, $4.50@5.50. 


KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 


Output of Kansas City mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of *112,800 
bbls, with comparisons, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 

Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
This week .....eseeeeseees 80,500 71 


Least Week .ccccccccccccses 67,000 64 
VORP OBO acincccscccscocces 82,500 85 
TWO years AGO ........0e0% 13,000 45 


*Output of the new Rodney Milling Co., 
with daily capacity of 1,500 bbls, included 
for the first time. 

SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 

Output of 85 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 
Kansas City, as reported to The North- 

le 


western Miller: 
Flour Pet. 


Weekly output of ac- 
capacity forweek tivity 
This week ....... 440,670 226,134 61 
Last week ....... 446,670 228,345 61 
Year ago ......+. 432,870 345,952 80 
Two years ago .. 392,370 232,120 59 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 12,334 bbls this week, 8,207 last 
week, 5,290 a year ago and 7,642 two 
years ago. 

Of the mills reporting, two report do- 
mestic busines good, 46 fair, and 29 slow 
and quiet. 

MILLFEED 


Continued weakness prevailed in the 
millfeed market this week, although quo- 
tations are practically unchanged. De- 
mand is limited to carload lots over a 
scattered territory, and is principally for 
immediate wants. Some mixed car busi- 
ness is also being done. Offerings and 


demand are about balanced, with the 
situation slightly in favor of the buyer. 
A limited amount of February bran has 
been sold in Kansas City at $23 ton, and 
February gray shorts have sold for $24. 
Bran for prompt shipment is quoted at 
$24@24.50; brown shorts, very little of 
which are offered on the market, $23@ 
24; gray shorts, $25@26. 
LOOKS FOR BETTER BUYING 

The manager of a large southwestern 
milling concern, with wide distribution 
of its flours in southeastern territory, has 
this to say about conditions in that field: 

“With the last declines in the market, 
we fear tne buyers will get out of the 
market again and wait for another ad- 
vance. You know they seem to be in the 
market only when the situation looks 
stronger, and they all run like rabbits 
when the market turns weak. The wheat 
men are just the reverse: they shut up 
like clams when the market is down, and 
only sell on the high spots. So it is 
mighty hard to keep a very blunt wedge 
in -between the cost and the selling price. 
Sometimes they are so close together you 
can’t get in at all. I do not think there 
are any stocks of flour in the South at 
all, and I feel sure there will be a con- 
tinuous business through the remainder 
of this crop, but not in big volume.” 


NOTES 

J. B. Hudson recently installed a 
small flour mill at Willow, Ark. 

The Rogers (Ark.) Millin 
sold its 60-bbl flour mill to L, 
Pea Ridge, Ark. 

F. M. Cole, manager of the Kansas 
City office of W. P. Tanner-Gross & Co., 
Inc., is in New York. 

H. J. Guernsey, representing the Cor- 
bin Flour Co., Chicago, called on the 
Kansas City trade this week. 

W. R. Hill, manager of the Mound 
City (Mo.) Mill & Elevator Co., visited 
the Kansas City trade this week. 

The J. M. Hayes Elevator & Milling 
Co., Osage City, Mo., will erect a con- 
crete grain elevator in the spring. 

The Farmers’ Union Mill Co., Chad- 
ron, Neb., is erecting a new office build- 


Co. has 
. Buttry, 


‘ing and making other improvements. 


The Kansas Grain Dealers’ Associa- 
tion will hold its twenty-fourth annual 
convention in Kansas City May 24-26. 

August J. Bulte, general manager of 
the Larabee Flour Mills Corporation, 
Kansas City, has returned from Cali- 
fornia, 

C. M. Hardenbergh, manager of the 
Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., Kansas 
City, has returned from a month’s trip 
to Cuba. 

C. S. Chase, sales manager of the H. 
D. Lee Flour Mills Co., Salina, Kansas, 
called on the Kansas City trade during 
the week. 

The plant of the Cyril (Okla.) Milling 
Co. was recently destroyed by fire. For 
the time being, at least, the company will 
not rebuild. 

Charles L. Roos, secretary and sales 
manager of the Hunter Milling Co., 
Wellington, Kansas, was in Kansas City 
on Tuesday. 

John W. Cain, sales manager of the 
Midland Flour Milling Co., Kansas City, 
has returned from a fortnight’s trip in 
the central states. 

H. G. Randall, vice president and gen- 
eral manager of the Midland Flour Mill- 
ing Co., Kansas City, will leave next 
week for California. 

The Milliken (Colo.) Mill & Elevator 
Co. is erecting a 60-bb] flour mill, and 
also a feed mill. The company expects 
to begin operation May 1, 

The Graham (Texas) Mill & Elevator 


Co. recently purchased the 6,000-bu grain 
elevator at Archer City, Texas, formerly 
operated by C. A. Calvert & Son. 

C. B. Warkentin, Newton, Kansas, 
president of the Midland Flour Milling 
Co., Kansas City, spent several days at 
the company’s offices here this week. 

The Rodney Milling Co., which recent- 
nf took over the 1,500-bbl flour mill of 

ie Seaboard Milling Co., Kansas City, 
started grinding at the plant this week. 

Allen Logan, of the Logan Bros. Grain 
Co., Kansas City, has gone south for a 
vacation. He will spend several days at 
Hot Springs, Ark., and then go on to 
Florida. 

R. M. Crommelin, general manager 
of the Collins Flour Mills, Pendleton, 
Oregon, was in Kansas City the first of 
the week on his way for a month’s trip 
in the East and Southeast. 


The Farmers’ Equity Exchange, Leoti, 
Kansas, has pel nom | the 100-bbl flour 
mill formerly operated by the Leoti Mill 
& Elevator Co. A 4,000-bu elevator was 
also included in the purchase. 


The interpretation of rules committee 
of the Kansas City Board of Trade has 
decided that out inspection on grain or- 
dered for transfer and shipment should 
be paid by the buyer. The directors ap- 
proved the decision, 


F. C. Sharon, president of the Kansas 
City Chamber of Commerce, has appoint- 
ed a committee of 19, including B. L. 
Hargis and W. C. Goffe, of the Board 
of Trade, to raise funds for the relief 
of famine conditions in China. 


The Farmers’ Homestake Milling & 
Elevator Co., Wray, Colo., has purchased 
the property of the Wray Mills Co. The 
new company expects to erect a modern 
flour mill and 25,000 bus additional stor- 
age, giving a total storage capacity of 
100,000 bus. 

The Kansas City Grain Clearing Co. 
this week re-elected last year’s officers 
for 1921, as follows: F. G. Crowell, presi- 
dent; E. O. Bragg, first vice president; 
C. W. Lonsdale, second vice president; 
H. F. Spencer, secretary and treasurer; 
G. G. Lee, manager. 


The Western Union Telegraph Co., 
which some time ago asked the public 
service commission of Missouri for an 
additional 10 per cent increase in intra- 
state rates, has filed another application 
for an additional increase of 20 per cent 
on commercial business. 


Raymond E. Daly, Chicago, vice presi- 
dent of the American Maize Products 
Co., was in Kansas City on Thursday. 
It has been rumored that this company 
contemplates the erection of a mill in 
Kansas City to compete with the Corn 
Products Co., now constructing a plant 
here. 

As an indication of the heavier move- 
ment of grain in the Southwest, this 
month will be the biggest January in 
point of receipts experienced by the Mis- 
souri state grain inspection department 
for several years, according to James T. 
Bradshaw, ‘commissioner of the depart- 
ment, 


The Missouri Pacific tariff canceling 
through proportional rates on grain and 
flour from Kansas City to destinations in 
Iowa, Minnesota, Illinois, etc., when 
routed via the Missouri Pacific from 
Kansas City in care of the Rock Island 
at South Omaha, Neb., has been with- 
drawn. 

The new 80-bbl flour mill of the 
Shrimpton Milling Co. Salem, Neb., is 
now in operation. The mill, which also 
has a daily capacity of 120 bbls of corn 
meal, is modern in-every respect. In ad- 
dition to the mill at Salem, the Shrimp- 
ton company also operates the 75-bbl 
mill at Ainsworth, Neb. 


Fire on Wednesday destroyed the 
main building of the Burlington public 
elevator at St. Joseph, Mo., owned by 
the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Rail- 
road Co. The building was of frame con- 
struction, with concrete grain containers. 
There was no damage to the grain, but 
the loss on the elevator is estimated at 
$50,000. 

At the annual meeting of the Kansas 
City Grain Club, held Thursday night at 
the Muehlebach Hotel, the following of- 
ficers were elected: James N. Russell, 
president; Fred Lake, vice president; E. 
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J. Rahm, secretary and treasurer; Frank 
Bruce, B. C. Moore, O. A. Severance, 
E. E. Roahen and B, C, Christopher, Jr., 
members of the executive committee. 


The committee, consisting of C. V. 
Topping, secretary of the Southwestern 
Millers’ League, Professor L. A. Fitz, 
dean of the department of milling of the 
Kansas State Agricultural College, and 
G. A. Engh, chief accountant of the 
Kansas court of industrial relations, ap- 
pointed by the court to promulgate cer- 
tain forms to be used by the millers of 
the state in making regular reports to 
the court, met in Topeka this week and 
compiled such forms. The industrial 
court is expected to announce the accept- 
ance of these forms, which have not yet 
been made public, within a few days. 





SALINA 


With an exceedingly slow demand for 


flour, local mills have followed the recent 
decline in wheat, their prices ranging 
during the past’ week as follows: fancy 
short patents, in 98’s cotton, $9.25@9.50 
bbl, delivered Kansas City; straight 
—_ $8.75@9. There is practically no 
emand for clears, and quotations range 
$6.50@7 bbl, delivered Kansas City, in 
jute 140’s. The unusually mild winter 
is affecting the demand for millfeed, 
which is practically dead, prices rangin 
$1.25@1.35 per 100 lbs for bran an 
$1.30@1.40 for gray shorts, basis deliv- 
ered Kansas City, in new 100-lb burlaps. 

Cars are plentiful, and wheat stocks 
remain heavy, although, on account of 
bad roads and an inclination on the part 
of the farmers not to sell at under $1.50 
bu, basis country points, there is an un- 
usually slow movement of wheat from 
the farms. 

NOTES 

S. F. Guggenheimer, of Richmond, Va., 
spent a day here visiting the H. D, Lee 
Flour Mills Co. 

Reliable local opinions indicate that 
there is approximately 55 per cent of 
last year’s wheat crop still on the farms. 

With the exception of a heavy rain 
which was general one day early this 
week, western Kansas has experienced 
another week of open, sunshiny weather, 
which helps the growing crop materially. 





CORN FOR STARVING EUROPE 

Inpranapouis, Inp., Jan. 29.—An ef- 
fort is being made to arrange a plan 
whereby Indiana corn contributed to a 
fund for European relief, which is be- 
ing raised in the United States under the 
direction of Herbert Hoover, will be 
hauled without charge to mills, converted 
into foodstuffs, and transported free to 
warehouses in Europe of the American 
Relief Administration. The products 
would be used there to help sustain the 
3,500,000 children, who have only Ameri- 
can generosity to insure them against 
starvation. 

John G. Brown, of Monon, president 
of the Indiana Federation of Farmers’ 
Associations, and Mr. Hooover recently 
went over the proposal in a train confer- 
ence while Mr. Hoover was on his way 
to New York from Indianapolis, where 
he had made an address at a relief din- 
ner, consisting of the fare given the for- 
eign children. 

“Mr. Hoover understands that the 
farmer today is not in a position to re- 
spond with money to the extent he would 
like,’ Mr. Brown said. “He knows that 
the grain raising population is willing to 
do its share toward saving the lives of 
the children in Europe, but that high 
cost of production and decreased prices 
for products have made cash scarce, 

“The plan outlined in the conference 
will permit the farmer to give corn, 
which will be shipped to mills and thence 
in manufactured form to Europe. Mr. 
Hoover expects he can arrange with the 
railroad companies and with the millers 
to make substantial contributions in serv- 
ice, so that the corn products can be 
delivered free to the 17,000 feeding sta- 
tions now being maintained in central 
Europe. 

“When one considers that one third or 
more of Indiana’s population is on farms, 
the value of contributions of grain as- 
sumes an important aspect. I would not 
dare predict the result in bushels, but I 
am confident that in this, as in other calls 
for sacrifice, the farmer will do his part 
well.” Epwarp H. Ziecner. 
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The milling business shows a slight im- 
provement. Local mills have increased 
their capacity somewhat, and there is a 
better undertone, yet buying is not 
heavy. These mills report that, within 
the past week, some of their eastern con- 
nections, such as ‘those in New York 
City, Boston and Philadelphia, have in- 
quired as to the best possible quotation 
on some fairly round lots, thus indicat- 
ing that the long-drawn-out dull spell is 
at least partially broken. 

The amount of flour booked by the 
entire trade of Chicago during the week 
was somewhat more~-than it has been of 
late for the same length of time, but 
orders were scattering, and for single 
car lots. The wheat market, practically 
all through the week, was not conducive 
to any great amount of trade. The re- 
duction in the price of wheat brought a 
decided slump in values of flour. 

It was possible on Thursday and Fri- 
day to book 95 per cent spring wheat 
patents at $8.10, jute, which was the 
low range. For short patents some of 
the spring wheat millers were asking 
$9.75@10, though Minneapolis brands 
were firm ,at $9.10 in car lots, jute, Chi- 
cago. The stocks of flour in all positions 
in Chicago are about as low as one might 
imagine. Jobbers claim that they have 
very light amounts on hand, and some of 
them are determined that they are not 
going to carry supplies as liberallv as 
they have in the past. This is also true 
of the wholesale grocers. 

A statement was made in these columns 
a few weeks ago to the effect that flour, 
to a very considerable extent, would go 
into consumption through new channels. 
In other words, the wholesale grocers 
are going to withdraw the marketing of 
this commodity to a very marked degree, 
while direct flour jobbers will, no doubt, 
increase their business and the distribu- 
tion of mill products. 

As time passes this prediction is prov- 
ing true. The Minneapolis mill brands 
have not been handled by the wholesale 
grocers in Chicago for several years, on 
account, they claim, of the very narrow 
margin of profit in that business. In- 
stead, they have purchased’ flour mainly 
on a bulk basis and sold same under their 
own private brands. One or two of the 
larger houses have marketed a _ vast 
amount of flour under their own brands 
in Illinois, Iowa and Wisconsin territory. 

One of the local mills diu a very satis- 
factory business in rye flour the past 
week, This commodity has been slow in 
selling, and especially to the eastern and 
foreign trade. Local mills are asking 
more for millfeed than millers in any 
other locality. They are obtaining their 
prices largely through sales made of 
mixed cars. The probabilities are that 
local mills will increase their capacity a 
little this coming week. 


CHICAGO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Chicago mills, with a week- 
ly “——— of 26,700 bbls, as reported to 





The Northwestern Miller: 
Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
PRIS WEG cccsccccescceces 23,000 88 
Last week .. 72 
Year ago > 95 
Two years AGO .......see0e 15,250 56 


MR. HAWE GOES WITH LADISH CO. 


Charles F. Hawe, who has been in 
charge of the manufacturing of feeding- 
stuffs for the American Hominv Co., In- 
dianapolis, Ind., has been engaged by 
the Ladish Milling Co., Milwaukee. This 
organization is one of the largest pro- 


ducers of a in the country, 
and Mr. Hawe will have charge of same. 


He is a man of wide experience, and _ 


should prove of great value in his new 
connection. 


THE WHEAT MARKET 


The wheat situation is a decidedly 
mixed affair. There are many cross cur- 
rents in the news, and an unusual num- 
ber of divergent opinions. Reports from 
the same sections are so conflicting that 
it tends to create uncertainty in the 
minds of the trade in general. For in- 
stance, Kansas City on one day reported 
exporters buying and an active demand 
for cash wheat, At the same time other 
reports from there said there was no de- 
mand, and southwestern millers who had 
wheat bought there, were trying to re- 
sell, also that the flour demand had flat- 
tened out. 

St. Louis at the same time reported an 
active demand for wheat from mills, with 
red winter 32c over March. Minneapolis 
reported a good demand for wheat at 
higher premiums. Italy announced on 
the same day that it was through buy- 
ing, and Germany sent word that it 
would buy no more until April 1, and 
England that it would not buy until 
March. At the same time Italy and 
Germany, between them, bought 800,000 
bus wheat. 

A Chicago cash house, operating ex- 
tensively in the Southwest, reported light 
country offerings and the resale of 20,000 
bus wheat to an interior dealer. The big 
movement in the Southwest is said to 
be over, and at the same time an Okla- 
homa dealer sent reports that 35 per cent 
of the crop remains in farmers’ hands, 
There is plenty of room for a wide va- 
riety of thought to assimilate all. these 
reports and make a clear market opinion. 
The wise operators are ignoring most of 
the news. 

Wheat prices fluctuated this week with- 
in a wide range. A good part of the sell- 
ing at times came from the East, de- 
pressing prices, The market on Thursday 
had a sold out appearance, and was 
heavily short, so that it took very little 
buying to advance prices over 5c. There 
is comparatively little of the recent heavy 
speculative buying, and while statistics 
are regarded as bullish, they are not 
creating enthusiastic buying. 

A New York exporter who was here 
the past week, after making a tour of 
the northwestern and southwestern mar- 
kets, said wheat would do to buy after 
it had declined 25c from the present 
level. Exporters at the seaboard are 
mixed in their opinions, the same as is 
the trade at Chicago. It is easy to fig- 
ure out a strong statistical position, but 
strong statistics and a weak speculative 
situation do not work well together. 

A sale of 50,000 bus spring wheat was 
made to eastern mills and 60,000 bus 
were ordered shipped out of public 
houses to millers. Most of the milling 
demand was for car lots. 


World’s requirements of wheat from | 


export countries are estimated at 554,- 
000,000 bus for the year ending July 1, 
of which 330,000,000 were shipped up to 
Jan. 22, as estimated by P. S. Goodman, 
of Clement, Curtis & Co. There remain 
440,000,000 bus in the United States, 
Canada, Argentina, Australia and minor 
countries, suggesting a surplus over re- 
quirements - of 230,000,000 bus. The 
Armour Grain statistician figures that 
this is bullish, as it indicates a close ad- 
justment of supplies to demand, the av- 
erage prewdr world’s carry-over being 
about 250,000,000 bus. George E. Marcy, 
president of the Armour Grain Co., takes 
a different view from most of the trade, 
and says that the figures indicate that 
wheat at present price looks cheap. 

May wheat, corn and oats have de- 


clined to the lowest of the season. Prices 
for corn and oats are the lowest at this 
time since 1914. March wheat shows 
congestion, and has advanced to 12c over 
May, the widest so far. There has been 
buying of March and selling of May 
wheat on a liberal scale, and it is more 
difficult to buy the March than the May, 
while the trade is largest in May. 


THE CORN MARKET 


Elevator people have bought cash corn 
and sold the May. There were 1,568 
cars of corn received at Chicago on 
Jan. 24, the largest in years. The bulk 
of the run came on the market, and was 
taken by elevator interests, and the May 
sold against the cash grain. No. 4 
grades were bought at 814@9c under the 
May, No. 8 at 5c under, and No. 5 
grades at 9¥,@10c under. Despite the 
heavy offerings on that day, cash corn 
prices advanced Ic, showing that the old 
saying that a big run of _ will bring 
in buyers has again proved true. Country 
offerings of corn have decreased, but the 
movement remains large. Soft roads 
have checked farmers’ deliveries, while 
country elevators are moving the grain 
out as fast as they get it. 

A feature in the corn and oat trade 
was the strength in the July delivery, 
which went from a discount to a pre- 
mium over the May, and is expected to 
make further gains. 

Rye is hard to buy at 1414c over May 
on track, offerings being light. The ex- 
port business in rye is being done from 
outside markets. 


_ NO NEW BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING 


The Chicago Board of Trade will not 
build its new structure until the price 
of labor and material is reduced. It will 
cost $1 or more per square foot to put 
up the building, and it is figured that 
rentals of over $4 per square foot would 
be necessary to return a profit on the 
structure at that basis. The building 
will cost $8,000,000, while in 1913 it 
could have been built for $4,000,000. The 
upkeep of the present building is heavy, 
and the longer it is used, the greater will 
be the expense, as President J. P. Grif- 
fin sees it. 


FLOUR AND WHEAT STOCKS 


Flour stocks in the United States and 
Canada Jan. 1 were 2,302,000 bbls, com- 
pared with 2,457,000 Dec. 1, and 2,245,000 
Jan. 1 last year. The decrease in De- 
cember last year was 244,000 bbls. Ca- 
nadian stocks were 132,000 bbls, against 
147,000 on Dec. 1, and 87,000 bbls Jan. 1 
last year. Wheat stocks were 138,088,- 
000 bus, an increase of 5,000,000 bus in 
December, and compare with 159,437,000 
bus last year. 

There were 146,000,000 bus wheat in 
the United States on Jan. 1 for export 
and carry over to July 1, compared with 
271,000,000 last year. Exports from 
Jan. 1, 1920, to July 1, 1920, were 101,- 
000,000 bus. Should they equal that 
quantity this year, there would be only 
45,000,000 bus left at the end of the sea- 
son. It makes no difference how statis- 
ticians figure the supplies and require- 
ments of the United States for the sea- 
son to July 1, they come out with stocks 
at almost the vanishing point, showing 
that the country is virtually on a do- 
mestic basis. Exports in December were 
30,000,000 bus, and for the six months 
206,000,000 bus of wheat and flour, a big 
gain over last year. Exports in January 
are estimated at 30,000,000 bus, compared 
with 12,241,000 last year. 

Those who make a close study of wheat 
statistics say that only one construction 
can be placed on the Department of Ag- 
riculture’s report as to reserves of wheat, 
and that is that the United States is on 
a domestic basis, regardless of whether 
there is any further export business or 
not. If, as A. L. Russell, former Grain 
Corporation statistician, says, there are 
104,000,000 bus unaccounted for by the 
government’s figures this year, the same 
ratio of error last year would result in a 
total stock of around 525,000,000 bus on 
Jan. 1, 1920, compared with 424,000,000 
last year, although a careful check of the 
figures suggests that total supplies the 
first of this year were not much over 
400,000,000 bus. 

Included in the wheat stocks at ter- 
minal markets as reported by the govern- 
ment were 8,000,000 bus Canadian that 
has already been sold for export, so that 
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under any consideration it is regarded as 
safe in estimating that the United States 
had sold for export around 75,000,000 
bus on Jan. 1, compared with actual 
‘clearances of 102,000,000 bus during the 
last six months of the 1919-20 season. 


NOTES 


The statistical position of wheat and 
the market’s action of late have not been 
in accord. 

B. A. Eckhart, president B. A. Eck- 
hart Milling Co., will leave Chicago, with 
his wife, Feb. 4, for California, to spend 
several months, 

May wheat declined to $1.4914 today, 
the lowest of the season. Corn was 6534c, 
and oats 4114,c, the lowest of the season 
so far, also the lowest at this time since 
1914. 

The Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., 
through its Chicago office, has brought 
suit against the American Millers’ & 
Manufacturers’ Trading Co. for the sum 
of $400. 

C. E. Oliver, milling engineer, Warsaw, 
Ind., was in Chicago, Tuesday, on his 
way to the Southwest. He will make his 
home in Chicago, at the Colonial Hotel, 
for three or four months upon his return 
here. 

Claiborne Adams, formerly in the grain 
business in Chicago and St. Louis, and 
for years secretary and manager of the 
El Paso (Texas) Grain & Milling Co., 
died at his home there, Wednesday, of 
Pneumonia. He was 52 years of age. 


An involuntary petition in bankruptcy 
scheduling liabilities of $850,000 was filed 
Thursday against the Grossfeld & Roe 
Co., wholesale grocers, Chicago. This 
concern has always handled some flour, 
but not as much in late years as formerly. 


The millers’ mutual insurance com- 
panies held their annual meetings here 
Wednesday and Thursday. It was the 
forty-fifth annual meeting of the Mill- 
ers’ National Insurance Co. There was 
no change in officers of the two organiza- 
tions. 

Baltimore exporters recently bought 
around 2,000,000 bus cash corn, and sold 
the May in Chicago against it. Part of 
the corn has been shipped, and has been 
offered for resale. It was a speculative 
move, and the May being at a premium 
over the cash protects them against loss. 


W. G. Gooding, president of the W. J. 
Jennison Co., Minneapolis, was _ here 
Thursday with his wife on their way to 
New York whence they are to sail Feb. 4 
for France. Mr. Gooding stated that he 
thought he would not be missing much in 
the milling business if he took a few 
months’ rest. 


Former President Leslie F. Gates was 
presented with a latest model platinum 
watch and chain by members of the 
Board of Trade on his return from a 
month’s stay in Washington, where he 
looked after the interests of the grain 
exchanges during the congressional in- 
vestigation. For the past two years Mr. 
Gates has devoted practically all his time 
to the Board of Trades interest. John 
R. Mauff, secretary of the Board of 
Trade, made the presentation speech, 


Among the visitors in Chicago during 
the week were: H. S. Helm, vice presi- 
dent and general manager Russell-Mill- 
er Milling Co., Minneapolis; W. L. Har- 
vey, secretary New Prague (Minn.) 
Flouring Mill Co; George P. Urban, sec- 
retary and treasurer George Urban Mill- 
ing Co., Buffalo; Joseph Le Compte, sec- 
retary-treasurer Lexington (Ky.) Roller 
Mills Co., Inc; C. B. Cole, H. C. Cole 
Milling Co., Chester, Ill; Theodore Kipp, 
superintendent Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., 
Ltd., Winnipeg; H. V. Nye, manager 
Weber Flour Mills Corporation, Salina, 
Kansas, returning from the East; W. B. 
Madaus, manager Arnold-Madaus Mill- 
ing Co., Sterling, Kansas, and L. B. 
Lund, sales manager Atkinson Milling 
Co., Minneapolis, returning from the 
East. 

Henry W. Rogers, third oldest mem- 
ber of the Chicago Board of Trade in 
point of length of membership, died on 
Jan. 27, aged 89 years. The funeral was 
held at Buffalo, N. Y. Mr. Rogers was 
a bachelor. He was born in Bath, N. Y., 
in 1832, and came west in 1860, stopping 
at Clinton, Ill., for a time, then moving 
to Chicago in 1862, where he joined the 
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Board of Trade, becoming president in 
1881. He sold his membership Dec. 2, 
1920, His house, H. W. Rages & Bro., 
did business from 1862 to 1918 under the 
same name, and was succeeded by the 
Rogers Grain Co. It is the only grain 
commission house in the trade that has 
been in the business for 52 years without 
a change of membership. James C. Rog- 
ers, the brother, retired two years ago 
and is 80 years old. 





WISCONSIN 


Mitwavuxeg, Wis., Jan. 29.—F lour busi- 
ness this week was a little improved, 
millers received inquiries from many who 
had been out of the market for some 
time. Shipping directions came in fairly 
well and a moderate amount of flour was 
loaded out. Millers have fair amounts 
of choice milling wheat on hand, but of- 
ferings have been rather light. There 
was some inquiry for export, and several 
lots of first cléar were taken for ship- 
ment to Holland. Millers look for a 
steady improvement, as stocks are rather 
light and buyers will soon be obliged to 
replenish, Choice city brands of hard 
spring wheat patent were quoted at $9 
@10.05, and straight at $8.45@9.10, in 
98-lb cottons. 

There was a good call for fancy clear, 
and mills are well sold up on this grade. 
Second clear was neglected and difficult 
to place, and most mills are running it 
into feed. There was fair inquiry from 
exporters, while the domestic trade was 
in the market at all times. Prices were 
quoted at $6.35@7, in 98-lb cottons. 

Local bakers and wholesale grocers 
were in the market buying fairly well. 
Jobbers report improved business with 
bakers, and the week’s business was very 
satisfactory. Mills have practically dis- 
posed of all their high priced flour. Out- 
side mills report trade showing improve- 
ment. Trade with the small buyer was 
fair, but carload business remains a lit- 
tle slow. Prices were quoted at $9@9.50, 


-in 98-lb cottons. 


There was no particular improvement 
in the call for Kansas flour. Few mills 
are offering, and the trade has sufficient 
on hand to meet present requirements. 
Jobbers were out of the market, and 
trade this week very dull. Prices were 
quoted at $9, in 98-lb cottons. 

There was a good demand for rye 
flour, and some very satisfactory sales 
were made. There was a good inquiry 
for export, and a few lots were placed 
through seaboard exporters. Offerings 
of choice milling rye were rather light, 
but millers have a fair amount on hand. 
Pure white was quoted at $9.25@9.50, 
straight at $8.40@8.50, and dark at $5.85 
@7.75, in 98-lb cottons. 

There was a falling off in demand for 
corn flour, The unsettled condition of 
the corn market has kept buyers out. 
Most niills have a fair amount of orders 
on hand, and are operating to this ex- 
tent. New business was exceptionally 
light. There was a fair demand for corn 
meal, but grits, continue slow of sale. 

Feed was unsettled, with bran and 
middlings a shade lower. Most buyers 
were out of the market, having moderate 
supplies coming which are still unsold. 
Mill offerings were light, owi ng to the 
limited production. Jobbers had feed to 
sell, and were offering quite freely at less 
than mills’ quotations. Jobbers report 
trade exceptionally slow, and some are 
not trying to sell. Gluten feed declined 
$5 ton. Hominy feed sharply lower,-with 
oil meal off $2 ton. The East has been 
out of the market, the mild weather hav- 
ing curtailed business. Transit stuff 
moved fairly well, but shipment was 
slow. Jobbers are willing to sell bran 
and middlings for February, March and 
April at about 50c ton less than mills. 
There was little improvement in demand 
from the state trade. Most dealers have 
moderate supplies and, with the mild 
weather, are selling but little. 


MILWAUKEE FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Milwaukee mills, in barrels, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 
Capacity Output Per ct. 


This week ......... 24,000 5,600 23 

Last week ......... 24,000 4,465 19 

LMS POOP 2. .ccccces 24,000 9,600 40 

Two years ago ..... 18,000 9,400 62 
NOTES 


The Merrill (Wis.) Elevator Co., with 
$25,000 capital stock, to do a general 
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milling and elevator business, has been 
incorporated by Joseph West, Leo Gens- 
man and John C. West. 


The Jaeger Milling Co., of Watertown, 
Wis., has been incorporated, with $40,000 
capital stock, to do a general business 
manufacturing and dealing in flour, feed 
and grain, by August C., Arthur E., and 
Herbert E. Jaeger. 

The Jersey Cereal Food Co., a Penn- 
sylvania corporation, has been granted a 

charter to do business in Wisconsin. For 
per time it has maintained a mill at the 
foot of Washington Street, Milwaukee, 
under the management.of A. S. Martell. 
The application — the investment in 
Wisconsin as $300,000. 

The Co-Operative Sunes Co., a new 
corporation formed at Thahebace, Wis., 
with $15,000 capital, has purchased the 
J. D. Dunne elevator in the same city, 
and will make improvements and addi- 
tions, expanding the business to general 
dealing in grain, flour, and feed. The 
new company consists of Charles Pol- 
low, Edwin Pipkorn and Michael Len- 
narts. 

The Kewaskum, Wis., mill property, 
consisting of a flour and feed mill, water 
power, store building, residence and 40 
acres of land, will be disposed of at pub- 
lic sale March 4 in behalf of the present 
joint owners, Henry Backhaus, Jr., and 
Mrs. Emma Altenhofen. It is a pioneer 
mill of the Northwest, having been built 
in 1854, but has been idle for a year or 
more. Local business men intend to as- 
sist a purchaser in rehabilitating the 
property. 

H. N. Witson. 





WAREHOUSE COMPANY RENAMED 


The Crooks Terminal Warehouses is 
the name that will be used in future by 
the Chicago Storage & Transfer Co., 5801- 
5967 West Sixty-fifth Street, Chicago, 
well known to the warehousing clientéle. 
There was a confusing similarity between 
the old name and those of other ware- 
houses. Because of this, H. D. Crooks, 
founder and operator of the company, 
decided to use his own name and popu- 
larize it in the business to which he has 
devoted his efforts. There will be no 
change in the management. 

The — consists of modern buildings 
especially constructed for the storage of 
almost any class of merchandise, with 
the very latest hoisting and conveying 
machinery for the rapid handling of 
freight. The modern buildings carry in- 
surance rates as low as lic. 

Located on the Belt Railway of Chi- 
cago, the company is able to make less 
than carload shipments to all trunk lines 
without the expense of cartage. For this 
reason it is now serving a great number 
of out-of-town firms as a distributing 
point for pool cars, which means a great 
saving to the shipper. It is also equipped 
with its own up-to-date garage and a 
fleet of Packard trucks for local deliv- 
eries and pick-ups. This warehouse is 
at present classed as one of the foremost 
in the Chicago district, acquiring this 
reputation in only about seven and a 
half years’ time. 





SAN FRANCISCO’S COMMERCE 


Saw Francisco, Cat., Jan. 29.—For the 
first time in many moons more dutiable 
merchandise than free commodities en- 
tered the port of San Francisco during 
November. The value of free merchan- 
dise which entered was $4,250,435, and 
dutiable merchandise $5,539,361. The 
principal dutiable article imported dur- 
ing the month was $3,599,913 worth of 
sugar. 

November was. the lightest business 
month in 1920, imports being less than 
half what they were a year ago. Ex- 
ports during November, amounting to 
$14,386,261, also were only half what they 
were the same month in 1919. 

The principal commodities exported 
were $1,306,616 worth of barley, $1,119,- 
106 worth of canned and preserved fruit, 
$779,786 worth of dried fruit, $825,331 
worth of canned salmon, $769,315 worth 
of raw cotton and $943,566 worth of il- 
luminating oil. Exports of all other oils 
combined totaled $1,000,000. 

England was the best November cus- 
tomer, taking nearly $3,000,000 worth of 
goods, a large share of it being barley. 


R. C. Mason. 
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- done in Pacific Coast -flours. 


- The flour trade showed no change for 
the better this week. On the contrary, 
millers and dealers complained bitterly 
on account of the continued lack of in- 
quiries and orders. A little business 
drifted in from regular trade channels, 
but this was much scattered and in small 
lots. All classes of buyers are holding 
back, ———: awaiting developments. 
Small distributors to the consuming 
trade, as well as large jobbers and re- 
sellers, are chary with their inquiries. 

Millers, generally, are optimistic re- 
—s future business, and firmly be- 
lieve that a better trade will develop 
soon. Inquiries from the South have al- 
ready shown an increase, and one or two 
near-by country mills reported a fairly 
good trade in that section. However, 
most mills find that business is only 
workable when they quote prices which 
show no margin. 

Soft wheat patents and clears again 
comprised the bulk of the business re- 
ported, of which a large percentage went 
to southern markets. A few sales of 
hard winter and spring wheat flours were 
also made and, locally, some business was 
There was 
a car of Oregon flour sold on private 
terms, but no sales of Canadian flour 
were included in the business for the 
week. 

Nominal quotations at the close: spring 
first patent $9.20@9.50, standard $8.60 
@9, first clear $6.50@6.70; hard winter 
patent $8,95@9.10, straight $7.95@8.40, 
first clear $6.20@6.50; soft winter pat- 
ent $8.75@11.50, straight $8.20@8.70, first 
clear $6.50@6.70. 

There were no new developments in 
the export situation. Inquiries continue 
fair, but no actual business was done. 
However, from the number of cables re- 
ceived, buyers, apparently, are in need 
of supplies, and some business should be 
forthcoming soon. 

Locally, new business was wanting. 
Scarcely any sales were made. Prices 
reflected a downward tendency, and 
closed somewhat lower on the week, 
which, naturally, proved no stimulant to 
the dull demand. What little business 
was done was confined strictly to car 
lots or less to fill buyers’ most urgent re- 
quirements. 

The millfeed market was dull and 
weak. ‘Hard winter bran sold at the close 
at $28, soft at $28.75@29, and gray 
shorts at $29@30, 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of St. Louis mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 50,400 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
TRAD WOOK occ cccccsvevsess 25,900 51 
BaMSE WOON: cs ccccvccescesss 28,400 56 
SORF BHO ccccscvescvcescce 34,800 69 
Two years ago ........66.. 38,200 76 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 77,400 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
PEED WOM ccc ctoveveseicss 38,700 50 
EMME WOOK. 6c cccssvccsccece 37,200 48 
WOOO GS ccscessiocecccconve 52,650 68 
TWO FOATS ABO .ccicccccsce 47,500 61 


R. M. Crommelin, general manager of 
the Collins Flour Mills, Pendleton, Ore- 
gon, was in St. Louis this week, visiting 
the trade in the interest of his company. 

John L. Messmore, of the Ballard- 
Messmore Grain Co., St. Louis, and na- 
tional counselor of the St. Louis Mer- 
chants’ Exchange, who attended the meet- 
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ing of the national council of the Unit- 
ed States Chamber of Commerce in 
Washington, was named on the nominat- 
ing committee which will select directors 
for the next two years, to be voted upon 
at a meeting in Atlantic City in April. 

At a special election, to be held Feb. 2, 
members of the Merchants’ Exchange 
will vote on the question of authorizing 
the board of directors to expend the sum 
of $12,000 during the year 1921 for ad- 
vertising the St. Louis market in the 
states of Alabama, Arkansas, Georgia, 
Iowa, Illinois, Kentucky, Missouri, Ten- 
nessee, etc., known as the St. Louis trade 
territory, and for other advertising pur- 
poses. 

W. H. Lumsden, who recently severed 
his connections with the Werthan Bag 
Co., will leave here early in February 
for Augusta, Ga., where he will engage 
in the flour brokerage business. He has 
made arrangements to represent several 
hard and soft winter wheat mills, as well 
as spring wheat mills, throughout South 
Carolina, Georgia and Alabama, making 
August, Ga., his headquarters. Mr. 
Lumsden was manager of the American 
Bag Co., Memphis, Tenn., for seven years, 
after which he became connected with the 
Werthan Bag Co. and held the office of 
sales manager of this company for four 
years. 





LOUISIANA 

New Orteans, La., Jan. 29.—With the 
wheat market up one day and down an- 
other, prices of flour varied 50@60c on 
equal grades during the week, and 
strengthened the canlenay of buyers to 
buy from hand to mouth. The lowest 
prices quoted by mills were chiefly for 
immediate or prompt shipment. Flour 
prices, on track, quoted to dealers here 
by mills, basis 98-lb cottons: spring wheat 
flour, $8.15@9.50; hard winter wheat 95 
per cent, $8.30@8.60; short patents, $9.30 
@9.60; soft winter wheat flour, $9.50@ 
9.90; short patents, 30@50c more. 

Corn products, in car lots from mill, 
quoted to dealers here in 100-lb cotton 
sacks: corn flour, corn meal, cream meal 
and grits, $1.80@1.85. 

Feedstuffs, per bushel, in bulk: corn, 
old stock, No. 2 yellow 98c, No. 2 white 
$1; oats, No. 2 white 59c, No. 3 white 
60c; wheat bran, per 100 lbs, on track, 
tagged, $2@2.05. 

Cars inspected since Jan. 1: wheat, ex- 
port, 2,669; corn, export 988, local 83; 
oats, export 9, local 86; rye, export, 63; 
barley, export, 102. Inspected outward 


on shipboard: wheat, 92,816 bus; corn, 
94,285. 
Stock in elevators: wheat, 3,218,000 


bus; corn, 865,000; oats, 51,000; rye, 
90,000; barley, 308,000. 
Georce L. Ferry. 





Minneapolis—Flour Shipments by Routes 
Yearly shipments of flour from Minneap- 
olis, by calendar years, by routes, in barrels 
(000’s omitted): 
1920 1919 1918 1917 
C., M. & St. P..... 2,654 2,923 2,931 3,813 





C., St. P., M. & O.. 2,619 2,830 3,429 2,513 
M. & St. Iy....... 1,634 1,731 1,086 910 
Great Northern ... 1,524 1,849 3,117 2,199 
Northern Pacific... 1,275 986 926 1,056 
Great Western ... 1,286 2,114 1,764 1,206 
C., B. & Qe cosevce 2,135 1,879 2,633 2,153 
GOO cisesocsetsiee 2,772 3,812 2,257 3,016 
Rock Island ...... 976 1,386 950 1,095 
Minn, Transfer’... 6 eos eee 3 
Luce Line ........ ee% eee 5 oe 

TOCA ..cccseces 16,883 19,511 19,098 17,965 
Receipts .........+. 906 1,200 750 888 


Percentages of flour hauled out of Minne- 
apolis by the respective roads: 


1920 1919 1918 1917 


C.. M. @ Bt. Pi..cs 15.72 14.99 15.35 21.22 
C., St. P., M. & O.. 15.51 14.50 17.95 13.99 
BE, & Gt. Ze ccccccs 9.68 8.87 5.68 5.07 
Great Northern .. 9.03 9.48 16.32 12.24 
Northern Pacific... 7.55 5.05 4.84 6.88 
Great Western ... 7.62 10.84 9.23 6.71 
C., Bo & Qu cwccee. 12.65 9.63 13.78 11.98 
BOO sccsesassccsecs 16.42 19.54 11.81 16.79 
Rock Island ...... 5.78 7.10 4.97 6.10 
Minn. Transfer ... .04 eee eve -02 
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THE LATE FREDERICK J. CLARK 





A Monument to His Memory Placed in Lakewood Cemetery—Former Asso- 
ciates Pay Tribute to His Character 


The staff of The Northwestern Miller 
held its annual reunion in Minneapolis 
recently. On the morning of Friday, 
Jan. 21, the following members of the 
organization went to Lakewood Cemetery 
for the purpose of viewing the monu- 
ment which has recently been placed over 
the grave of Frederick J. Clark, who 
died on May 12, 1917, having been asso- 
ciated with The Northwestern Miller for 
44 years: Rt. Reverend Theodore Payne 
Thurston, chaplain, William C. Edgar, 
William C. Nichols and Hanson J. Patt- 
ridge, officers of The Miller Publishing 
Co; Henry A. Beilows, Robert T, Beatty 
and Carroll K. Michener, of the editorial 
department; Henry Hahn, mechanical 
superintendent; William H. Larsen, 
chairman of The Northwestern Miller 
chapel, Typographical Union No. 42; 
George E. Graves, artist; Charles E. 
Challen, manager Chicago branch; Walter 
Quackenbush, manager Eastern branch; 
Robert E. Sterling, manager Kansas City 
branch; William H. Wiggin, manager 
Toledo branch; Walter C. Tiffany, man- 
ager Seattle branch; A. H. Bailey, man- 
ager Canadian branch, and Arthur S. 
Purves, travelling representative. 

The ceremonies were begun by Bishop 
Thurston, who spoke as follows: “We 
are gathered here to dedicate this me- 
morial and to do honor to the memory of 
one of the earliest members of this staff. 
Mr. Clark was a man of singular ability, 
noted for his devotion to duty, his stead- 
fastness to his friends and his simplicity 
of life. Whatever he did, he did thor- 
oughly, and we thank God for this good 
example of devotion, steadfastness and 
simplicity. After the saying of the 
Lord’s Prayer by as many of you as are 
so inclined, a word will be said by the 
head of this organization, one who knew 
Mr. Clark better than any of us, and 
whose affection for him and appreciation 
of him are as lasting as our own.” 

The editor of The Northwestern Miller 
made the following remarks: 

“We do not know if, in that state be- 
yond our human understanding into 
which the soul of our friend has entered, 
it is permitted to be concerned with the 
things of this world; we cannot tell 
whether his spirit has passed outside the 
reach of kindly thought and friendly re- 
membrance, or is near us as we pay this 
slight tribute to his worth and testify to 
the regard in which we held him while he 
lived among us. 

“He has gone beyond, into the Great 
Mystery which we cannot penetrate; nev- 
ertheless we instinctively feel that, when 
we recall him in terms of friendship and 
affection, he, in some way, becomes con- 
scious of our thoughts and is glad that 
he is still remembered. 

“We, his former friends and associates, 
come here in testimony that he still holds 
his place among us by virtue of the life 
he led, the work he did, and, above all, 
the character of his fellowship as it was 
made manifest, day by day, in our long 
and pleasant association. 

“His spirit has entered into and be- 
come a component part and an abiding 
influence in that organization in whose 
behalf he labored, both diligently and 
unselfishly, giving of himself and all that 
he had of strength of body and wisdom 
of mind without reserve. As long as this 
remains true, he is not dead, even in this 
world, but lives on, a spiritual body, im- 
mune from death. 

“If, in that beautiful country to which 
we believe he has journeyed, that land of 
more abundant and nobler life and high- 
er and better achievement, across the 
narrow stream that marks the confines 
of earthly existence, it is graciously 
granted him to think of us left behind 
him, it is our fervent hope and wish that 
he does so with indulgence for our mani- 
fold faults, in full forgiveness for aught 
we have ever said or done to grieve or 
distress his gentle nature, and in the be- 
lief that we now realize and thankfully 
recall all those attributes of his character 
which were his highest and his best. 

“We have caused to be engraved upon 
this simple stone which we now dedicate 
to his memory the line ‘Faithful Unto 


Death’ to commemorate one of the pre- 
eminent virtues which he possessed. He 
was faithful in all relations of life; 
faithful to his family, his friends, his 
work and himself, and to the end he kept 
the faith. 

“Faithfulness is a great virtue. It is 
written ‘Be thou faithful unto death and 
I will give thee a crown of life.’ Again, 
‘Well done, thou good and faithful serv- 
ant; thou hast been faithful over a few 
things, I will make thee ruler over many 
things.’ In such words great promises 
are implied for the faithful, and we feel 
justified in believing that, in a measure 
according to his worth, these have bee 
realized by our friend. 

“The snows of winter will fall and the 
summer’s sun will shine upon this spot. 
Seasons will come and go, in their order- 
ly sequence. In time, even this granite 
will disintegrate and that which is in- 
scribed thereon will become obliterated. 
We, too, shall pass away, and that for 
which we have striven will be forgotten, 
but, surviving all, there will endure for- 
ever the spirit which animated that which 
was good in us and in the things we have 
done. It is imperishable, indestructible, 
immortal. 

“It matters little that the frail human 
tenement which our friend once occupied 
lies here beneath this stone; the better 
and the nobler part of him, that which 
endeared him to us, has escaped the be- 
numbing touch of death, and, being freed, 
has gone on in quest of greater life be- 
yond our understanding. 


“To this surviving and immortal spirit, 
faring forth to adventures and achieve- 
ments we know not of, and to that part 
of it which endures on earth, finding 
lodgment in our minds and hearts as we 
think of him, we offer our testimony and 
tribute, while to the form which remains 
in this hallowed spot we bid a final fare- 
well. May it rest in peace.” 

Mr. Hahn thereupon placed a wreath 
upon the monument, and Bishop Thurs- 
ton closed the ceremonies by a brief 
prayer of dedication, in which he quoted 
a portion of Gladstone’s beautiful “Pray- 
er for a Friend out of Sight,” and asked 
that the example of Mr. Clark “in his 
devotion to duty, singleness of purpose, 
steadfastness to friends and simplicity of 
life may remain as firmly fixed in the 
minds of the members of this organiza- 
tion as tne rock we now dedicate is firm 
and enduring.” 





CALIFORNIA RICE SITUATION 

San Francisco, Cat., Jan. 29.—Con- 
tinued rains throughout the past 30 days, 
with the exception of a dry period of 
four or five days, have kept the farmers 
out of the fields and prevented the fur- 
ther harvesting of the season’s crops. 
What is left in the fields will be greatly 
damaged and stackburned; in fact, 25 to 
50 per cent of it will never be harvested, 
the cost being much too high, with the 
present prices obtainable for damaged 
paddy. 

Recently it was estimated that 1,800,- 
000 bags of paddy had been harvested. 
According to the new estimates, it is as- 
sumed that this will probably run no 
more than 1,700,000 bags, or equivalent 
to 900,000 bags of clean head rice, of 
which some 300,000 to 400,000 have moved 
into consumption, leaving the total re- 
maining of fancy head rice not in excess 
of 500,000 to 600,000 pockets, inclusive of 
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the head rice to be obtained from the 
damaged paddy. The above figures are 
estimated on strictly fancy California 
Japan rice, full government standard. 

Practically the entire remaining paddy 
is in the hands of the growers’ associa- 
tion membership, and under contract 
now established between the majority of 
the millers and the association, this rice 
will be held for milling on toll, the mill- 
ers making an advance and selling the 
clean at the fixed control prices, if it can 
be done, or having permission to sell the 
rice, after 60 days, at the market price. 

The control market prices, up to Jan. 
15, had been $5.25 for fancy, $5 for 
choice and $3 and $2.75, respectively, for 
fancy and choice screenings. Owing to 
the existing world conditions prevailing 
throughout the rice industry, due to 
financial conditions, it has been impos- 
sible to move the crop on this basis, and 
independent millers and dealers have been 
selling far below these figures. During the 
past 30 days, prices dropped consider- 
ably. 

The top peak of $5 for fancy double 
pockets, f.a.s., San Francisco, was reached 
about the middle of December, but once 
the dealers and exporters had covered 
fully their requirements, prices began to 
drop rapidly, until, the last part of De- 
cember, January position sold at $8.75, 
with quotations ranging 5c per 100 Ibs 
less each month in advance for the later 
positions. At this time of writing, spot 
fancy California Japan is offering at 
$3.65, February at $3.35, and March at 
$3.25, f.o.b. For a few days, prices 
reached lower levels than these, when 
March-April position ran as low as $8, 
but they quickly recovered from these 
low levels, on the strength of good do- 
mestic demand, and the past few days 
has witnessed a steady, stabilized market. 

R. C. Mason. 
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The continued weakness in the wheat 
market has brought the anticipated fall- 
ing off in demand for flour this week, 
and mills report business dull. Although 
there has been no official change made in 
prices, bakers were offered flour in the 
early part of the week at lower figures 
than those asked last week. Naturally, 
this is followed by lack of confidence in 
prices, and buyers are holding off. On- 
tario winter wheat flour is being offered 
om but there is not much demand in 
the local market, and quotations have 
been reduced 25c since a week ago. Top 
patent springs, $10.90 bbl, in bags, and 
second patents $10.40, delivered Ontario 
points, less 10c bbl for cash; Ontario 
winters, $8.75 bbl, in secondhand jutes, 
Toronto or Montreal. 

A fair quantity of Manitoba spring 
wheat flour was sold to United Kingdom 
markets this week. The reduction in 
ocean freight of 1214c per 100 lbs, mak- 
ing the rate now 3214c, has slightly im- 
proved the volume of sales. Manitoba 
export patents have been sold at 69@70s 

er 280 lbs, in jute, c.i.f., Liverpool, Lon- 

on or Glasgow. Ontario winter wheat 
flour has been sold at 68@69s, c.i.f. terms. 
The amount of business passing in the 
latter is not large. 

Sales of Canadian flour to the United 
States by local mills are light. In fact, 
this business is at a standstill. Mills are 
offering at $9.30 bbl for top patent 
springs, in jute, and $8.80 for seconds, 
while Ontario soft winters are being of- 
fered at $8.50, American funds. 


MILLFEED 


The market for bran is good, but 
shorts are not much wanted. Prices are 
unchanged, and straight cars of bran are 
still bringing a premium of $1@2 ton. 
In car lots with flour, bran is worth $40 
ton and shorts $40, in bags, delivered. 


WHEAT 


Western spring wheat en route from 
the West is not offering freely, but can 
be purchased for shipment between now 
and first half of February. The deliv- 
ered price is $2.17 bu for No. 1 northern. 
Deliveries of Ontario winter wheat are 
not free this week, probably on account 
of the roads being out of condition. 
Millers are paying $1.80@1.85 bu at their 
doors for wagonloads, while car lot prices 
are $1.90@1.95. 

OATMEAL 

There is a better domestic demand for 
rolled oats. Prices are slightly lower, 
today’s quotation being $3.25@3.35 per 
90-lb bag, delivered; oatmeal, in 98-lb 
bags, 10 per cent over rolled oats. No 
business is passing for export, the prob- 
able reason being the excessive ocean 
freight rates asked by shipping com- 
panies for oatmeal. In prewar days oat- 
meal was carried at the same rate as 
flour, but today the charge is exactly 
twice that for flour. Reground oat hulls 
are not meeting with a ready sale, and 
prices average $18@20 ton, in bags, at 
mills. 

COARSE GRAINS 

Better deliveries of oats have been made 
during the last few days, and prices have 
been reduced a little. Quotations: No. 2 
white Ontario oats, 53@54c bu; barley, 
95@97c; rye, $1.70; buckwheat, $1.05; 
No. 3 American yellow corn, 85c,—in 
cars, country points. 


OIL CAKE 


There is an excellent te oil 
ispose of 


cake and meal, and mills can 


their entire capacity in the local market. 
Cake is selling at $52 ton, and meal at 
$54, in bags, mill points. 


NOTES 


William Borland, a well-known flour 
and feed merchant, Caledon East, Ont., 
died, after a brief illness, from pneu- 
monia, on Jan, 26. 

Sterling exchange is quoted today at 
4.31%, in Canadian dollars, Toronto. The 
premium on United States dollars in 
Canada is 11% per cent. 

The Toronto Board of Trade is raising 
an emergency fund for the relief of the 
unemployed in that city. The monev’ is 
to be used in helping to pay rents, for 
which repayment may be made as cir- 
cumstances warrant. 

Reports from Atlantic seaports state 
that many ocean vessels are being laid up 
for want of freight. The nadian 
Government Merchant Marine is operat- 
ing its full fleet, but finds great difficulty 
in securing cargo for return voyages 
from Europe. 

The rate of exchange on freight 
charges for shipments between Canadian 
points and points in the United States 
has been fixed by the Board of Railway 
Commissioners for Canada at 13%,c, and 
the surcharge on the same traffic at 8 per 
cent, these rates to apply between Jan. 
22 and Jan. 31, 1921, inclusive. 

With the sailing of the Canadian Fish- 
er from Halifax, N. S., on Jan. 25, the 
Canadian Government Merchant Marine 
inaugurated passenger service between 
Canada and the British West Indies. 
The new service calls for a sailing every 
three weeks from Halifax in the winter, 
and from Montreal in the summer. The 
Canadian Forester will join the Cana- 
dian Fisher in this service. 

Private letters from Norway forecast 
an early release of the flour trade of 
that country from government control. 
The writers say this will bring a consid- 
erable demand for Canadian spring 
wheat flour, and will restore the old di- 
rect business relations between Canadian 
flour mills and Norwegian importers. 
Such a development will be very wel- 
come here. 

A Dominion government estimate states 
that the total amount of Canada’s trade 
during 1920 was $2,639,726,135, of which 
$1,336,921,021 were imports and $1,302,- 
805,114 were exports. Imports from the 
United Kingdom totaled $231,479,294, 
and from the United States $921,625,825. 
Exports to the United Kingdom showed 
a reduction, compared with 1919, of $186,- 
868,153, while exports to the United 
States increased by $105,361,465. 





MONTREAL 


Mon Treat, Que., Jan. 29.—A firm feel- 
ing prevails in the local flour market, and 
prices for spring wheat grades are steady. 
There is also a firm and optimistic feel. 
ing in the maritime provinces, where 
there is a fair amount of buying, par- 
ticularly of second patents. One or two 
fairly large sales of second patent flours 
to local bakers are reported at about 
$9.80@9.90 bbl, ex-mill. Sales of car lots 
of flour for shipment to both city and 
country have been made. Quotations: 
first patents $10.90, second patents 
$10.40, strong bakers $10.20, jute bags, 
ex-track, less 10c bbl for spot cash. 

Inquiries from the United Kingdom 
are numerous, particularly for 95 per 
cent straight and second patent flours. 
This, in face of recent reductions made 
by the Royal Commission on the other 
side, is rather surprising, and goes to 
show that buyers there are anxious to 
give preference’ to Canadian spring 
wheat flours, Sales of second patents 


for February seaboard clearance are re- 
ported at 70@71s per 280 lbs, c.i.f. 

During the week there have been many 
inquiries received from the Levant mar- 
ket for Canadian second patent flour, 
and ‘sales have been reported at $9@9.10 
per 100 kilos, f.o.b. seaboard, payable in 
American funds. 

Business with the Scandinavian market 
appears to be absolutely at a standstill, 
no doubt accounted for by the fact that, 
of the Scandinavian countries and Fin- 
land, only Sweden is allowed to import 
flour at present. 

South Africa still appears to be dispos- 
ing of its stock of Australian flour, as no 
inquiries are reported. 

A noticeable increase in inquiries from 
the West Indies for quotations on flour 
has taken place, and sales of Canadian 
second patent are reported at $11.25@ 
11.50 bbl, c.i.f., Trinidad, Barbados and 
Demerara, packed in 196-lb osnaburgs. 
It would appear as if the congested 
stocks at these places have been disposed 
of at considerable reduction and loss to 
buyers. 

Domestic business in winter wheat flour 
is — and higher prices are anticipat- 
ed by millers. Sales have been made of 
choice grades at $9.25@9.50 bbl, in sec- 
ondhand jute bags, ex-track. Broken lots 
are selling at $9.75@10, ex-store. Win- 
ter wheat patents are quoted at $10.25@ 
10.50 bbl, packed in new cotton bags, 
ex-store. 

No change worthy of note has taken 
place in the millfeed situation. Prices 
remain steady, and sales of car lots of 
Manitoba bran have been made at $40.25 
ton, and shorts at $40.25, sacked, ex- 
track, less 25c ton for cash. 

A much firmer feeling is prevalent in 
the market for rolled oats. Sales of small 
lots have been made at $3.35 per bag of 
90 Ibs, while car lots are quoted at $3.25. 
One or two sales are reported as having 
been made for shipment to the Scandina- 
vian market. 

Summarizing the situation here, there 
is an increasing and steady demand for 
flour and feed, both in the city and 
country. Export business appears to be 
picking up, and millers are hoping that 
the recent reduction in freight rates will 
be the means of increasing the volume 
of business, particularly to United King- 
dom ports. 

NOTES 


Lieutenant Colonel B. A. Ingraham, 
president of the Ingraham Supply Co., 
Sydney, N. S., and agent for the Ogilvie 
Flour Mills Co., Ltd., there, is in this 
city on business. 


W. A. Black, vice president and man- 
aging director of the Ogilvie Flour Mills 
Co., Ltd., is at present in the West on a 
tour of inspection to the company’s mills. 
He is expected to return in about a fort- 
night. 

Steamship companies this week an- 
nounced a reduction in ocean freight 
rates to United Kingdom ports from 45c 
to 324%4c per 100 lbs for January and 
February, and 36c per 100 lbs for March. 
These rates affect shipments to London, 
Liverpool, Glasgow, Leith, Dublin and 
Belfast. 


The steamship companies operating 
from West St. John, Halifax and Port- 
land to Avonmouth announce the discon- 
tinuance of their sailings to that port for 
the month of February, owing to lack of 
freight. While undoubtedly the steam- 
ship people are justified in their action, 
it is disastrous to exporters here shipping 
to Avonmouth. They have no other op- 
tion now but to ship via New York to 
Bristol. 

The elections this week of the Mon- 
treal Board of Trade resulted as follows: 


president, Senator Lorne C. Webster; 
first, vice president, William N. Birks; 
second vice president, Arthur Lyman. 
Council: R. E. Calder, George W. Grier, 
A. M., Irvine, J. W. Ross, A. D. Ander- 
son, G. S. a Brigadier General 
W. O. H. Dodds, Goodwill, John Ir- 
win, H. B. Mackenzie, John C. Newman 
and A. Vaillancourt. 
T. J. Grices. 





WESTERN CANADA 


Wiynrvec, Man., Jan. 29.—The mar- 
ket for flour is somewhat disturbed by 
erratic changes in wheat prices. On to- 
day’s basis of cost there is good ground 
for expecting a decline in flour, and pos- 
sibly there may be a change in that di- 
rection by Monday. In the meantime, 
mills are reporting a fair volume of busi- 
ness, with more in sight providing no 
fresh reasons for caution on the part of 
buyers arise. Mild weather favors ready 
distribution, and the general outlook is 

——_ Mills catering to United 
States trade are getting some orders, 
but buyers are cautious, due to the vary- 
ing fortunes of the emergency tariff pro- 
posals at Washington. 

Today’s quotation for top patent spring 
wheat flour, in cars or mixed cars, de- 
livered anywhere between Fort William 
and Alberta boundary, is $11.15 bbl, in 
98-lb jute bags; second patents, $10.55; 
first clears, $9.50. For 30-day terms 10c 
bbl is added, and for 60-day terms 20c. 


MILLFEED 


The market is disturbed by an epi- 
demic of price cutting. While the stand- 
ard quotation for bran is $35 ton, in bags, 
delivered, Manitoba points, sales have 
been made in Winnipeg as low as $26, 
and $28 is quite a common price for job- 
bing quantities. Shorts are nominally 
worth $37 ton, but most mills are selling 
on a basis of the cut price for bran. 


WHEAT 


Receipts of wheat at lake terminals 
dre unusually heavy for this time of year, 
due mostly to mild weather. Farmers 
are sticking to their policy of storing 
for better prices, with the result that 
buyers wanting cash wheat must pay a 
stiff premium over May for supplies. 
‘This premium varies, but is now around 
9c bu. The amount of wheat held by 
farmers that will not be sold until spring 
cannot be determined, but is unusually 
large. Inspections for the week aver- 
aged 484 cars per day, as against 422 
last week. 

Following are the prices of No. 1 
northern for each day of the week end- 
ing Jan, 29: 





--—F utures—, 

Cash May July 

Tan. 24 wocccesee $1.93% $1.86% $1.79% 
Jan, os0esessa- Se 1.82% 1.75 

Jan. 1.85% 1.78 1.71% 

Jan. 1.87% 1.79% eovces 

Jan. 1.87% 1.78% 1.71% 

Jan, 1.83 1.75 1.67% 

OATMEAL 


The market is demoralized. Rolled 
oats sold this week in Winnipeg as low 
as $2.35 per 80-lb bag, while an aver- 
age quotation would be $2.50, delivered, 
Winnipeg territory. This is the prewar 
level, and leaves the consumer nothing to 
kick about. Competition for orders is 
extraordinarily keen. Oatmeal, in 98-lb 
bags, is worth 25 per cent over rolled 
oats. 

COARSE GRAINS 


All of these grains have suffered losses 
during the week. Demand is poor, and 
offerings more than sufficient. Declines 
for the week show 2%c on oats, 5c on 
barley and 5%c on rye. Closing prices: 
No. 2 Canadian western oats, 4744c bu; 
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barley, 88c; rye, $1.62,—in store, Fort 
William. 


RYE FLOUR 
There was a weaker tendency during 


* the week, the reason being lower prices 


for grain. Demand limited, and there 
was a decline of 50c. Best patents are 
worth $10 bbl, in bags, medium grade $9, 
dark $6, and rye meal $7.50, ena 
Manitoba points. 


BACK TO BUSINESS 


One of the most interesting of recent 
events in the flour trade of Winnipeg 
was ‘he release of George Kelly from the 
management of the flour department of 
the Canadian Wheat Board, a position 
which he has filled since the appointment 
of the board in the autumn of 1919. Mr. 
Kelly now returns to his own private oc- 
cupation as a member of Kipp-Kelly, 
Ltd., mill machinery dealers, Winnipeg. 

It is over three years since Mr. Kelly 
was drawn into the service of his coun- 
try as official advisor to the Wheat Ex- 
port Co., Ltd., which had control of the 
war flour trade. He has served continu- 
ously ever since, his very exceptional 
knowledge of the business and fine per- 
sonal qualities making him especially fit 
for duties of the kind, In that long pe- 
riod he has never taken any holidays and, 
with the exception of a few weeks’ dis- 
ability through illness, has given con- 
tinuously the best he had to offer in the 
way of public service for war purposes 
at a nominal rate of remuneration. 

With the return of Mr. Kelly to his 
old place in its organization, Kipp-Kelly, 
Ltd., will be able to increase its service 
to the flour mills of western Canada in 
every possible way. The new conditions 
arising out of a return to normal times 
will call for skill and efficiency in the se- 
lection and installation of machinery that 
will furnish abundant opportunity for 
expansion in the machinery trade. 


NOTES 


The Gillespie Elevator Co., Ltd., Ed- 
monton, is building a flour warehouse at 
Galahad, Alta. 

A private letter from Vancouver to 
this office states that a flour buyer on 
the west coast of Africa had been re- 
questing a trial shipment of Manitoba 
flour in wood. 

An attempt to popularize durum wheat 
in western Canada is being made. This 
wheat has been grown at an occasional 
point in years past, but it has never 
made much headway. 

The rate of exchange between Canada 
and the United States is growing more 
reasonable daily. Winnipeg banks were 
quoting a premium of 114% per cent on 
New York funds on Friday. 

The organized farmers of Alberta are 
asking the Dominion government com- 
pletely to nationalize the railways of 
Canada and to place these under an in- 
dependent board of management. 

The stock of wheat in store at Fort 
William at the beginning of this week 
was over 16,000,000 bus, or more than 
twice that of a year ago. More than 
14,000,000 bus were of the four top 
grades, 

The United States freighter Pomona 
loaded 2,000 tons wheat at Vancouver for 
England last week. Another vessel, the 
Siam, of Copenhagen, is expected at 
Vancouver Feb. 10, to load wheat for 
Europe. 

Mexican flour mills have been in the 
Canadian market for wheat. Their or- 
ders were for shipment via Vancouver. 
It is said that Australia is making very 
attractive competitive offers, one being 
on a basis of $1.65@1.70 bu, c.i.f., Mexico. 

A farmer in northern Alberta, who re- 
cently hauled a load of wheat 12 miles to 
market, was compelled to take it home 
again without sale, for the reason that 
there was no room in any of the elevators 
at his marketing place for the grain. 
Some elevator points in Canada are very 
congested with grain. 

Wage reductions are contemplated by 
several of the milling companies operat- 
ing in western Canada. One concern has 
already reached an amicable agreement 
with its operatives whereby a 10 per cent 
reduction went into effect early in the 
present month. No change in working 
hours is contemplated. These remain 
three shifts of eight hours each. 
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Canadian flour mills and a for 
steamship companies are beginning to see 
that the present system of billing flour 
for export on a guaranteed seaboard 
clearance is militating heavily against 
volume of business. It practically bars 
the interior mill, and seriously limits the 
number that are able to engage in the 
exporting trade. The through bill of 
lading must be restored, if this country 
is to recover its former importance as 
an exporter of flour. 

The Alberta Flour Mills, Ltd., Cal- 
gary, is operating an office in Winnipeg 
for the sale of capital shares. Money so 
obtained is to be used in completing a 
large mill in the east end of Calgary, 
which is to be the foundation of this 
company’s business when it commences 
active operations as a milling enterprise. 
The proposed mill is already well under 
way, but the capital available is not suf- 
ficient for all the purposes of the com- 
pany, hence this further sale of stock. 

L. E. Gray. 


PHILADELPHIA 

Purvapverpui, Pa., Jan. 29.—The flour 
market during the past week was unset- 
tled, in consequence of the violent fluc- 
tuations in wheat. Buyers lack con- 
fidence and are holding off, and the mills 
in some cases reduced their limits in an 
unsuccessful effort to induce more active 
trading. Stocks in the hands of bakers 
are not large, but they are confining pur- 
chases to such small lots as are needed 
for immediate use. ; 


EXCHANGE ELECTION 


The annual election of the Philadel- 
phia Commercial Exchange, held on Tues- 
day, resulted as follows: president, C. 
Herbert Bell; vice president, Horace 
Kolb; treasurer, Emanuel H. Price; di- 
rectors, William M. Richardson, Hubert 
J. Horan, William J. Rardon, Albert L. 
Hood, Louis G. Graff and F. Marion 
Hall. On Thursday, at a meeting of the 
board of directors, Ambrose B. Clemmer 
was re-elected secretary and Lorenzo J. 
Riley assistant secretary. The following 
committees were appointed: 

Flour, Hubert J. Horan, Charles H. 
Stone, George Seibert, Sydney D. Con- 
well and Frederick D. Baker; grain, 
George M. Warner, James L. King, Levi 
G. West, Morris F. Miller, Walter K. 
Woolman, Philip R. Markley and George 





G. Omerly; seeds, Albert L. Hood, Clar- . 


ence A. Neal, John W. Koch, Charles G. 
Alexander, G, Wilbur Taylor and Jesse 
Sharpless; transportation, George M. 
Richardson, Hubert J. Horan, William M. 
Richardson, James L. King, M. F. Bar- 
inger, George G. Omerly and William B. 
Stites; information and statistics, Roy L. 
Miller, Frank M. Rosekrans, Albert L. 
Hood, Howard F. Brazer, S. Gartland 
Horan, William P. Brazer, Jr., and S. 
S. Daniels. 
NOTES 

A fire starting in the rear of the Stan- 
ley Baking Co. at 434 North Sixty-third 
Street on Wednesday caused damage 
amounting to about $2,000. 

The Standard Biscuit Specialty Co., of 
South Amboy, N. J., with $10,000 capi- 
tal, has been chartered, to deal in pastry 
and cakes, by Max Goldburger, Sadie 
Goldburger and Jacob Jeroff, of South 
Amboy. 

Emil P. Albrecht, president of the 
Bourse, attended the meeting of the na- 
tional council of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of tne United States on housing, 
which was held in Washington on Thurs- 
day and Friday. 

Mahlon R. Swartley, of the grain firm 
of Swartley Bros., North Wales, Pa., 
died on Wednesday, after a prolonged 
illness. Mr. Swartley was one of the 
oldest members of the Philadelphia Com- 
mercial Exchange. 

Samuet S. Danirets. 





AUSTRALIAN SUGAR PROSPECTS 

The area under sugar cane in Queens- 
land and in the northern districts of New 
South Wales is reported to be the largest 
on record. This is attributed to the good 
price being obtained by growers and the 
fact that for 1921 and 1922 they have 
been guaranteed by the federal govern- 
ment $146 a ton for raw sugar. If pres- 
ent anticipations are realized, Australia’s 
recent shortage of sugar will be termi- 
nated, though it is not expected that the 
price will soon be reduced. 
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The very feverish and erratic price 
changes in the wheat market during the 
past week, with a downward tendency 
of values, served seriously to interfere 
with trade operations in flour. Numer- 
ous attempts were made to do business, 
but buyers here have assumed the habit 
of compelling the mills to make offers 
rather than bid for their needs. This, 
consequently, has resulted in delays that 
have, in many cases, curtailed sales. 

The fact remains, however, that stocks 
in the hands of leading consumers are 
now very small, and it is the consensus 
of opinion that this makes a very healthy 
condition, and will result in a steady 
buying movement. It is not expected 
that the trade will load up at any time 
during the balance of the season unless 
some unforeseen condition develops, but 
with no surplus to fall back on, it will 
be necessary for buyers to replenish their 
stocks repeatedly. 

Reselling continues to be a disturbing 
factor, and while this is not so common 
as it was a short time ago, it still serves 
to take the edge off the market, and the 
sudden breaks which have occurred in 
wheat have further disturbed confidence 
in high prices. - 

A feature of the demand is that the 
high grade flours are moving more freely 
than the lower grades. First and second 
clears are difficult to sell, and even ex- 
porters have showed a preference for 
patents and straights. 

Export inquiries continue to be re- 
ceived in considerable volume, and one 
sale was made during the week of about 
50,000 bbls of an established brand for 
export to a continental port. 

In the aggregate the amount of busi- 
ness during the week was not so large 
as last week, since the trade never bids 
so freely on a declining market as when 
prices are firm, but consumption is now 
running so close to the actual purchases 
that buyers are not in a position to pro- 
crastinate for any long period. 

Prices ranged: spring fancy patent, 
$9.90@10.25; standard patent, $8.50@9; 
clear, $6.75@7.65; soft winter straights, 
$8.50@9; hard winter straights, $8.50@ 
9; hard winter clears, $7@7.75; rye, $9@ 
9.75,—all in jute. 


CUBAN CONDITIONS IMPROVE 


James H. Edwards, representative of 
the Irving National Bank in Cuba, who 
arrived this week in New York, gave it 
as his opinion that Cuban financial affairs 
were much improved, and that soon there 
would be a partial resumption of sales. 
He expressed the opinion that while the 
ordeal through which Cuban merchants 
have passed has been trying, the per- 
centage of actual loss to exporters in 
this and other countries as a result of 
the island’s money crisis will be smaller 
than expected. Contrary to a belief held 
here, he said, the necessity which forced 
the declaration of a moratorium was not 
brought on solely by speculation in 
sugar, but by several circumstances. He 
praised highly the conduct of Cuban 
business houses in facing their difficul- 
ties. 

“While speculation in sugar may have 


been a contributory cause to the crisis,” 


said Mr. Edwards, “in my opinion there 
were other influences of equal, or per- 
haps greater, importance. There was an 
overextension in business due to the wave 
of prosperity which Cuban merchants, 
like those in other countries, had been 
riding for more than two years. An- 
other cause may be laid to foreign ex- 


porters who, to take advantage of rising 
markets in their own countries, delayed 
deliveries of goods which Cuban mer- 
chants had ordered. When the goods did 
not come the Cuban buyer, in many in- 
stances, placed a duplicate order with 
another house. If this concern also 
failed to ship as promised, he often went 
to still another foreign firm. 

“Eventually the market broke. Prices 
tumbled here in the United States and 
elsewhere. Then the foreign exporters 
began sending the long delayed ship- 
ments to Cuba. As a result, some of 
the Cuban merchants received, and at top 
prices, three or four times the amount 
of goods they normally would have put 
in stock. 

“Now conditions are much improved. 
To a certain extent confidence has been 
restored, and the new sugar crop is be- 
ginning to move. Unusual rains late in 
November held up the grinding season 
20 or 30 days, but the grinding is now 
under way and will continue until June 
or July.” 


DIFFERENCES IN SHIPPING TIME 


There seems to be considerable confu- 
sion between flour buyers in New York 
and millers, over some slight differences 
in the specified time covering flour ship- 
ments. 

The New York rule is that “immediate 
shipment” means within seven days, and 
“prompt shipment” within 14 days, while 
the Millers’ National Federation rules 
specify three days as “immediate,” seven 
days as “quick” and 14 days as “prompt.” 

It is well for these differences to be 
thoroughly understood by both buyer 
and seller, so that complications may be 
avoided. 

VICTOR MILI, SOLD 


The plant of the Victor (N. Y.) Mill- 
ing Co., which until recently was op- 
erated by a company headed by A. L. 
Draper, of Troy, N. Y., has recently 
changed hands. 

The concern was originally taken over 
by Charles Kennedy & Co., grain dealers, 
of Buffalo, and subsequently transferred 
to the National Bank of Commerce, of 
Rochester, and later to H. L. Perrigo, 
who has for several years operated a 
mill at Pittsford, N. Y., largely in the 
interests of the General Baking Co. 

It seems to be the opinion of upstate 
millers that the plant will be operated 
largely in the interests of the baking 
company. 

NOTES 

A. L, Goetzmann, president of the 
Millers’ Emergency Defense Committee, 
was in New York this week. 

The board of managers of the New 
York Produce Exchange last week sus- 
pended Joseph Moskowitz from the privi- 
leges of the floor for an indefinite period. 

Jesse Fuller, who for many years was 
connected with the freight department 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad, and well 
known in the New York flour trade, died 
at his home in Brooklyn, Jan. 25. 

A. H. Porter, formerly in charge of 
the laboratory of the New Prague 
(Minn.) Flouring Mill Co., is now asso- 
ciated with Harry E. White, New York 
flour broker, covering the local baking 
trade. 

The American Flour Corporation an- 
nounces that F. J. Smith, formerly vice 
president of that company, has resigned, 
and G. E, Fleischmann has been ap- 
pointed in his place, with T. J. Gunning 
as secretary and treasurer. Mr. Smith 
has entered into a partnership with O. 
E. Jones under the firm name of Smith 
& Jones. 

Among millers visiting New York this 
week were J. B. M. Wilcox, sales mana- 
ger Guthrie (Okla.) Mill & Elevator Co., 
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George W. Hoyland, president Hoyland 
Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, A. F. An- 

Imyer, export sales manager Eagle 
Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn., and 
Robert H. Gallaher, assistant — 
Northwestern Consolidated Milling 
Minneapolis. 

Richard K. Peek, who for several 
years made a success of selling bags for 
the Fulton Bag & Cotton Co., and who 
subsequently entered the flour business 
in partnership with his brother, with of- 
fices in Memphis and St. Louis, recently 
connected himself with A. S. Leo, New 
York flour broker, and will handle do- 
mestic sales for him so that Mr. Leo 
can devote more time to the export end 
of his business. 


BOSTON 

Boston, Mass., Jan. 29.—It looks as if 
the tide had turned, in so far as the de- 
mand for flour is concerned. Agents of 
spring wheat mills reported a better de- 
mand from the local trade this week, and 
a good many single cars were sold, which 
is a marked improvement over previous 
weeks. Buyers are showing more con- 
fidence, both as to present conditions and 
as to the future of the market, and the 
situation is brighter at the close of this 
week than for some time. 

Mill agents believe that this increased 
buying has been forced by the actual 
needs of the trade, and while it is ad- 
mitted that purchases have in the main 
been confined to necessity, it is most en- 
couraging. There is no indication of any 
desire to speculate. Buyers order a car 
or so when the price is made right, some- 
times amplifying the same with the re- 
mark that they might as well have an- 
other car at the mill to order out when 
occasion requires. In nearly every in- 
stance where a purchase is made, how- 
ever, shipping directions are filed with 
the order. 

This increase in business is confined 
almost entirely to the spring wheat 
grades, and largely to the big Minneapo- 
lis mills. One reason given why these 
mills are securing the bulk of the busi- 
ness is the fact that, while they quote a 
certain price openly, concessions of 25 
@A40c bbl have been made, to the exclu- 
sion of other mills unable to make such 
cuts in price. To illustrate, one mill was 
openly quoting at $10.10 bbl in sacks, but 
considerable flour was quietly sold at 
$9.70. 

There is little question that stocks of 
flour in this market will show a consid- 
erable reduction from a month ago, when 
the official figures are published. Sup- 
plies are surely below what is usually 
considered a safe limit. Householders 
are undoubtedly getting to the end of 
their purchases made during the price 
scare last fall, and this is resulting in a 
better demand from retailers who have 
been working along for weeks with the 
smallest possible stocks on hand. 

People are eating more bread, and with 
the consumption of current stocks and 
the actual needs of the people for every- 
day consumption, a steady improvement 
in the demand for flour must result. 
The general opinion now is that, despite 
the financial restrictions still in force in 
this and other New England markets, 
from now on a better trade will be en- 
joyed. 

Local flour prices are now about $1 
bbl below the recent top price and only 
about 75c above the lowest prices quoted 
in December of last year. For spring 
wheat special short patents, the market 
today is quoted at $10@10.75 bbl, in 
sacks, with standard patents at $9@10.10. 
Hard winter wheat patents have been 
generally easy, with $10 an outside quota- 
tion, the market ranging down to $8.75 
in sacks. There is not much inquiry for 
these flours. 

Soft winter wheat flours have been 
slow of sale and, while the market has 
shown some decline, it has not been so 
marked as in other flours. 

White corn products were very quiet 
during the week, but the market has 
held steady. Yellow corn goods have 
been dull, with the market easy and some 
pressure shown to sell. Oatmeal con- 
tinues in good demand, with the market 
steady. 


"9 





NOTES 
Beyer Bros., Inc., New London, Conn., 
has been incorporated, with $100,000 capi- 
tal, to engage in baking. Also the Unit- 
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ed Dairy & Grain Corporation, Stepney, 
Conn., with $50,000 capital. 

W. S. Young, formerly associated with 
the Boston grain trade, but’ now located 
in Waverly, N. Y., was on ’change here 
this week. Other visitors were Dwight 
K. Yerxa, vice president Yerxa, Andrews 
& Thurston, crt fr Minneapolis;:A. D. 
Anderson, Kansas City; C. N. Shehan, 
Mount Royal, Va; I. La Farge, Montreal. 

Louis W. DePass. 





BALTIMORE 


Bautirmore, Mp., Jan. 29.—Flour was 
pretty poor pickings this week, with of- 
ferings on the increase, prices on the 
decrease, and demand asleep at the 
switch. Buyers will get the shock of 
their lives if they don’t hurry up and do 
something. ‘They seem to imagine that 
mill agents can live on water and wind 
pudding indefinitely. If they would only 


business. The trading was, scattered 
and narrow at best. 

Hard winters were weaker and inert, 
short patents at the close ranging nomi- 
nall .25@9.50; straights, $8.75@9,—in 
98-lb cottons; $1.10 more in wood, 5@10c 
less in jute, or 15@20c less in bulk. Some 
mills wanted business and offered con- 
cessions to get it, but buyers invariably 
ran away from more than a car or so of 
something to fill some urgent need and 
thus stave off the day of buying. Most 
everybody is sailing unusually close to 
shore, which means that most everybody 
is going to get sadly left, sooner or later. 

Winters were downward and lifeless, 
short patents closing nominally at $9.25 
@9.50; near-by straights, $7.75@8,—in 
98-lb cottons; $1.10 more in wood, 5@10c 
less in jute, or 15@20c less in bulk. Top 
Ohio patent was offered at $9.50@9.75, 
cotton, but buyers’ ideas were 25c less, 
with no business resulting. A few cars 





George 8S. Jackson, New President of the Baltimore Chamber of Commerce 


buy something at the bottom for a 
change, they would help everybody in the 
business, and eat and sleep better them- 
selves, to say nothing of seeing their 
bank accounts swell with pride. 

Low grade (spring and hard and soft 
winter, first and second clear) has sud- 
denly become plentiful and cheap; aye, 
the woods are full of it and it’s coming 
from every direction, but nobody wants 
it, not even the exporters,, regardless of 
the price. It is very gratifying that the 
exporters are not going to try to palm 
this low grade off on Mr. Hoover’s 3,500,- 
000 starving children in eastern and cen- 
tral Europe. It will doubtless have to 
be blended with bran, middlings or red 
dog, and sold as feed, in order to make 
it go. This market has been converted 
to the use of good flour, and therefore 
can no longer be tempted to experiment 
with anything but what the trade de- 
mands—the upper grades. 

Springs were easier and slow, first pat- 
ents closing nominally at $9.25@9.50; 
standard brands, $8.75@9,—in 98-lb cot- 
tons; $1.10 more in wood, 5@10c less in 
jute, or 15@20c less in bulk. A few 
buyers were ready to grab a little stuff 
at bottom prices after the market had 
rallied, but only here and there could a 
mill be found willing to do that kind 
of a “Heads I win and tails you lose” 


of near-by straight were sold at $7.75, 
bulk, and $7.90, cotton, but at the close 
the market was weaker and offérings 
more liberal,’ with business practically 
impossible. 

City mills found trade quiet, both at 
home and abroad. They ran lightly, and 
made no change in their prices of either 
flour or feed. 

Receipts of flour for the week, 13,166 
bbls; destined for export, 3,350. 


EXCHANGE ELECTION 


President William H. Hayward, of the 
Chamber of Commerce, will read his an- 
nual report to the members of the ex- 
change on Monday, after which, in the 
absence of any opposition, the five can- 
didates for the directorate, George S. 
Jackson, Robert Ramsay, John H. Gil- 
dea, Jr., Joseph G. Reynolds and J. Car- 
roll Fahey, will be declared elected. 
These five new directors, with the 10 
holdovers, will constitute the new board, 
which, according to the slate, will or- 
ganize on Wednesday by electing George 
S. Jackson president, and Adelbert W. 
Mears vice president, and re-electing 
James B. Hessong secretary and treas- 
urer. The board will also name the new 
executive committee for the ensuing 
year. A. W. Mears, the forthcoming 
vice president, is of White & Co., flour, 
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Baltimore and New York, and is also 
president of the Baltimore Flour Club. 


W. H. HAYWARD, RETIRING PRESIDENT 


William Henry Hayward, retiring 
president of the Baltimore Chamber of 
Commerce, was born in Somerset Coun- 
ty, Maryland, in 1865, and in 1881, at the 
age of 16, went to Baltimore and en- 
tered the employ of the C. A. Gambrill 
Mfg. Co., operating the historic Patapsco 
Flouring Mills, established in 1774, and 
through effort and merit won promotion 
step by step until he was elected secre- 
tary of the company in 1898, secretary- 
treasurer in 1904 and, finally, treasurer 
in 1915, which latter office he still holds. 
He is an expert judge of wheat, and 
what he doesn’t know about the milling 
business, its details, complexities and 
perplexities, certainly isn’t worth know- 
ing. 

Mr. Hayward has served the Chamber 
of Commerce as president for three con- 
secutive years, which is the limit without 
intermission; has been in the board for 
two terms or six years, and has, from 
time to time, done duty on all the more 
important committees. As president, he 
has been popular, capable and aggressive, 
conducting the office in a broad and lib- 
eral spirit and leaving a record conspicu- 
ous for action and general efficiency. his 
annual reports to the board and member- 
ship being especially able and compre- 
hensive and a feature of his administra- 
tion. He will probably be the last miller 
executive of the exchange for some time, 
as he apparently represents the last of 
the present available supply. 

Mr. Hayward was most patriotic 
throughout the war period, working as- 
siduously and effectively for the good of 
the cause in channels which appealed to 
him best, and somewhat in recognition of 
his unusual services, both to his country 
and the exchange, the directors of the 
Chamber of Commerce, by unanimous 
vote, appointed him a delegate ‘to the 
initial annual meeting of the Interna- 
tional Chamber of Commerce which was 
held in Paris, France, last June. Mr. 
Hayward is a churchman, an Episco- 
palian, and lives happily with his family, 
a wife and two children—a son and 
daughter—at Ruxton, a beautiful suburb 
of Baltimore. 


G, 8. JACKSON, PRESIDENT-ELECT 


George Sommerville Jackson, presi- 
dent-elect of the Baltimore Chamber of 
Commerce, who is also an ex-president 
of the exchange and one who has served 
in the board and on various committees 
for several terms, was born in Baltimore, 
June 30, 1866. He began his business 
career with Gill & Fisher, grain export- 
ers, on Sept. 1, 1880, when a mere boy, 
and while there studied law, graduating 
from the Maryland University Law 
School in 1899. For 20 years he was a 
member of the Fifth Regiment, Mary- 
land National Guards, the crack regiment 
of the state, and rose to the rank of cap- 
tain. In 1898 he became a member of the 
firm of Gill & Fisher, and held this con- 
nection until war was declared by the 
United States against Germany, in 1917, 
when he withdrew from his firm and of- 
fered his services to his country. 

Shortly thereafter Mr. Jackson was 
made second vice president of the United 
States Grain Corporation for the first 
regional zone, embracing Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, West Virginia, Delaware and the 
District of Columbia, with headquarters 
at Baltimore, and served in this capacity 
until the Grain Corporation went out of 
existence in June, 1920. By invitation, in 
1918, he accompanied Herbert Hoover, 
the editor of The Northwestern Miller, 
and others, to Europe, and became the 
American representative on the Allied 
Wheat Commission, Allied Sugar Com- 
mission and Allied Oilseeds Commission. 

Mr. Jackson was the first president of 
the North American Grain Exporters’ 
Association, including the exporters of 
both the United States and Canada; is 
president of the Baltimore Country Club 
and the Green Spring Valley Hunt Club; 
is in the board of the Maryland Club and 
a member of its executive committee; 
is a director and a member of the execu- 
tive committee of the Mercantile Trust 
& Deposit Co; is a director in about 20 
additional corporations, financial and 
otherwise, of this city, and last, but not 
least, he is associated with Julius H. 
Barnes in the grain exporting concern 
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which was established here a few months 
ago, and which is known as the Barnes- 
Jackson Co., Inc., of Baltimore. 

Mr. Jackson has been a communicant 
of and an active worker in the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church for many years, 
holding his membership in‘Old St. Paul’s, 
which is the oldest and one of the largest 
and most prominent churches in the city. 
It will thus be seen that he is preéminent- 
ly a man of activities and honors. He is 
married, has no children, and lives in 
Baltimore, where he and his wife are so- 
cial leaders. 

NOTES 


Number of seagoing vessels bound for 
Baltimore, 78; number now in port, 89. 


A carload of corn flour was sold in 
this territory on Thursday at $1.80 per 
100 lbs in 140-lb jutes. 


Latest insurance rates on grain in Bal- 
timore export elevators: wheat, $2.10 bu; 
corn, $1; rye, $2; barley, $1; oats, 70c. 

Edward L. Davis, with Gill & Fisher, 
grain exporters, has applied for member- 
ship in the Baltimore Chamber of Com- 
merce, 


The prospects are good for J. Bolgiano 
& Son, seeds and grain, now in the hands 
of receivers, reorganizing and continuing 
in business. 


Exports from here this week included 
13,076 bbls flour and 1,951,341 bus grain 
—1,133,531 wheat, 544,169 corn, 9,117 
oats, 222,857 rye and 41,667 barley. 


It is said the France-Canada Steam- 
ship Corporation has chartered two Bra- 
zilian steamers to load about 500,000 bus 
wheat here in February for France. 


Receipts of new southern corn from 
Oct. 26, 1920, to Jan. 29, 1921, 63,880 
bus; year ago, 19,183. Range of prices 
this week, 7714,@89c; last year, $1.62@ 
1.65. 

Charles C. Gorsuch, retired miller of 
Westminster, Md., and wife, will leave 
on Monday for St. Petersburg, Fla., 
where they will remain for the rest of 


‘the winter. 


Receipts of new southern wheat from 
June 30, 1920, to Jan. 29, 1921, 1,416,646 
bus; same period last year, 1,542,960. 
Range of prices this week, $1.71@1.841, ; 
last year, $2.53@2.62. 

C. F. Sparks, vice president Sparks 
Milling Co., with mills at Alton, Ill., and 
Terre Haute, Ind., is recuperating at 
Palm Beach, Fla., to which place he was 
accompanied by his wife. 

The Levering Coffee Co., of Baltimore, 
established in 1842, has added prepared 
cake flour to its business, and is now 
advertising it on sale at all local gro- 
ceries as Lady Calvert Cake Flour. 

James C. Legg, of John C. Legg & 
Co., flour and grain, an ex-president of 
the Baltimore Chamber of Commerce 
and member of the public service com- 
mission of Maryland, is ill with pneu- 
monia. 

It is stated that the fine new Kolb 
bakery, on Pennsylvania Avenue just 
above North Avenue, which has appar- 
ently been finished for some time, will 
not be formally thrown open for busi- 
ness until May 1. 

William H. Kellum, of L. Kellum & 
Co., grain and feed, who was recently 
badly cut, bruised and shaken by jump- 
ing from a street car of which the motor- 
man had lost control because of a broken 
brake, is slowly but surely recovering. 

Fire broke out Tuesday on the seventh 
floor of “C” house of the Camden Ware- 
houses, general terminal storage of the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, and was not 
extinguished until considerable damage 
by water had been done to flour stored 
on the floors below. 

The new 9,000-ton steamer W. S. 
Groves, purchased by the Atlantic, Gulf 
& Pacific Steamship Co., of Baltimore, 
had a successful trial run in the Dela- 
ware Bay, Wednesday, and will shortly 
join her companion ship, the Charles H. 
Cramp, on the company’s Baltimore and 
San Francisco line. 

The Corn Products Réfining Co., of 
New York, is advertising in the Balti- 
more papers quite extensively its" Mazola, 
which it describes as an absolutely pure, 
highest grade vegetable fat, much more 
economical than butter or lard, a pure 
salad and cooking oil, and excelling 
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where used for shortening in making 
bread, biscuits, pastry and cake. 

Visitors were J. M. Demster, south- 
eastern representative Marshall (Minn.) 
Milling Co; C. E. Sheahan, manager 
Shenandoah Valley Milling Co., River- 
ton, Va; A. W. Clark, of the Cleveland 
(Ohio) Grain Co; S. E. Ruth, banking, 
Philadelphia; C. D. Wood, Rocky Ridge 
(Md.) Elevator Co; C. M. Hoist, grain 
elevator, Hagerstown, Md; R. B. Wyand, 
Linwood (Md.) Elevator Co. 


Cuartes H. Dorsey. 





BUFFALO 


Burrato, N. Y., Jan. 29.—Millers in 
this section of the state are keeping close 
watch on the wheat market, not getting 
too anxious to sell on the breaks, the gen- 
eral sentiment being that it is not safe 
to be on the bear side of the market at 





at $10 in cotton 98’s, and retailers still 
complaining of a very slow trade. 

Kansas flour is offered here at the 
usual wide range, and very little is being 
done; in fact, new business is impossible, 
regardless of price. Short patent is 
quoted at $9.40@9.90, and standard pat- 
ent at $8.75@9.25, Buffalo rate points. 

Soft winter wheat mills advanced their 
prices 10@25c, short patent being held 
at $10.30, standard patent at $9.95, and 
pastry at $9.50, track, Buffalo. No busi- 
ness was reported. 

Canadian mills quote prices 75c lower 
than last week, and a few sales were 
made. Short patent was offered today 
at $9, and bakers at $8.75, track, Buf- 
falo. 

Millfeeds are unsettled and generally 
lower, with the feeling weak. Jobbers 
see nothing but lower prices, and no pros- 
pect of trade improving. There is quite 
a large quantity of feed held here by 


William H. Hayward, Retiring President of the Baltimore Chamber of Commerce 


this time. Not in some weeks have quo- 
tations shown such a narrow range. 
There was practically no difference in 
the price of the finest spring patents and, 
while bakers patent was a little irregular 
at times, there was no disposition to 
shade to last week’s extent, as it was 
believed it would do no good, with buyers 
of that class of flour not in the market. 

A good inquiry for first clears for 
export was reported, but up to the close, 
today, no business had been done. It 
would not surprise the mills here to see 
a sudden demand for clears, and at 
higher prices than asked at present. 
Second clear is dull, and for that reason 
very cheap. Rye flour quiet and lower. 

While the mills are grinding a little 
heavier, the old complaint of a dull trade 
seems to be general, only an occasional 
miller admitting that he has done any- 
thing worth mentioning. One thing is 
certain, very little wheat is being or- 
dered out of the elevators here for the 
millers in this end of the state. Ship- 
ping directions are also said to be slow, 
and that buyers who have flour coming 
to them are getting their supplies cheap- 
er somewhere else. What few sales were 
made here this week were all of the 
hurry-up kind. 

Local prices declined 50c this week, the 
best family patent being offered today 


one ‘of them, and it is being offered at 
a low figure in the East. Jobbers are all 
comfortably well filled up, and getting 
discouraged. Cold weather has not in- 
creased the demand, but it is thought a 
heavy falleof snow would help out ma- 
terially. With the mills turning out more 
feed and the stuff piling up, the outlook 
is certainly not cheerful. Besides this 
coarse grains seem to have no bottom. 

Canadian mills are not offering bran, 
and only a scattering car or two of mid- 
dlings at about $28.50, and flour mid- 
dlings at $34, track, Buffalo. 

Soft winter mills are still away out of 
reach, and nothing can be done. Bran 
was quoted at $36, middlings at $31, 
and mixed feed $35, track, Buffalo. 

Corn-meal coarse feed is quiet, with 
all sorts of prices being quoted. Hominy 
feed, white, unsettled, with little demand, 
and offerings as low as $28, and yellow 
at $1 less. Gluten feed declined $5 ton 
this week, and buyers say it must go still 
lower before any amount of business 
can be done. Cottonseed meal lower, and 
quiet. Oil meal stronger, the mills ask- 
ing $1.50 advance, and few resellers in 
the market. Brewers’ grains are quoted 
at $44, and distillers’ at $50, track, Buf- 
falo. Alfalfa is offered at $33@35, 
track, Buffalo. Milo stronger, but there 
is no improvement in demand, and still 
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quite a number of cars on track here 
which holders are anxious to dispose of. 

Buckwheat flour quiet and weak = at- 
$4.40@4.50 per 100 lbs, delivered, Buf- 
falo. Buckwheat easier, with most chick- 
en feed mixers through buying, but it is 
said the supply is very small and will 
be cleaned up at prices quoted. Rolled 
oats firm and in good demand. Oat feed 
lower and dull, with offerings of spot at 
$15, sacked, track. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Buffalo mills for the week, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 


Flour Pet. of 

output activity 
THiS WEEK ocscscccssncsse 126,875 76 
PE EE 5.546 6bS 60005 408 98,755 59 
WOOP OBO ccccccccececoose 127,150 76 
TWO VOOTO OHO .ccccccccee 97,550 58 
Three years ago ......... 155,600 93 


NOTES 

Charles Brost, of the Prinz & Rau 
Mfg. Co., has sold cleaning machinery 
to H. L. Perrigo, manager of the Victor 
Milling Co., which will require about 
three weeks to install. The mill has 
enough orders for flour to keep busy for 
some time. 


C. E. Sheahan, secretary and treasurer 
of the Front Royal-Riverton Milling 
Corporation, Front Royal, Va., was on 
*change today. He was formerly con- 
nected with the Thornton-Chester Milling 
Co. here, and this is his first visit to 
Buffalo for nearly three years. 

Stocks of wheat here in store are 5,- 
220,000 bus, compared with 9,815,000 a 
year ago. There is no wheat afloat here, 
while last year there were 1,731,000 bus. 
Stocks of oats are 2,654,000 bus, com- 
pared with 1,300,000 last year. No rye 
here, while last year there were 2,500,- 
000 bus. E, BanGasser. 





NEBRASKA MILLERS’ RESOLUTION 

The following resolution was adopted 
at the recent meeting of the Nebraska 
Millers’ Association: 

“We, the members of the Nebraska 
Millers’ Association assembled in annual 
convention, desire to emphasize our views 
on matters of national importance by 
the following resolutions: 

“Realizing the necessity of restoring 
our export trade, of protecting our great 
industry at home, and of developing an 
educational campaign that will establish 
our true status in the economic welfare 
of the nation, ° 

“Resolved, That we unreservedly in- 
dorse the programme of the Millers’ 
Emergency Committee as outlined by 
Chairman Goetzmann, and urge all mill- 
ers to contribute liberally to its financial 
support. 

“Whereas, It appears necessary at 
times for our mills to use high grade 
wheat from other states to mix with 
Nebraska wheat, in order to produce a 
standard of flour high enough to com- 
— with the best flours on the market; 
anc 

“Whereas, We believe that it is possi- 
ble to grow a much better average grade 
of wheat than is now being raised in the 
state; therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the millers co-operate 
with the farmers, the College of Agricul- 
ture and the department of agriculture 
of the state, and the Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration, in every way possible, to secure 
and distribute among the agriculturists 
this year the best seed wheat obtainable, 
and best adapted to our soil and climate, 
to the end that more of the better grades 
of wheat shall be easily accessible to the 
mills. 

“Whereas, We believe that the option 
trading system on the markets of the 
country, while intended to serve a good 
and beneficial purpose in stabilizing the 
market through hedging operations; and 

“Whereas, We feel that the system is 
overweighted with deals of a purély 
speculative nature, which results in per- 
nicious manipulation of prices; there- 
fore, be it 

“Resolved, That we favor the restric- 
tion of option trading to legitimate pur- 
poses, and that it may not be subject to 
the control of large speculative interests. 

“We urge the purchase of Nebraska 
flour by Nebraska people, and believe 
that a campaign to this end will have a 
material effect in stimulating the growth 
of the milling industry in our state.” 


Leicn Leste. 
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One of the Toledo mills has operated 
full time for the past two weeks, and will 
continue at the same rate this week; be- 
yond that, nothing is certain. Other mills 
are not running so full. Millers are 
obliged to get along on a narrow margin 
of bookings, and are dependent upon 
orders which come in from day to da 
to maintain the scale of operation al- 
ready enjoyed. A week or so ahead is 
about as far as most millers can see in 
arranging for the operation of their 
mills. 

Some flour is being sold right along. 
Outside the big buyers, the majority of 
orders are for single cars, although occa- 
sional sales of 500 to 1,000 bbls are made. 
The return of the 210-bbl minimum car 
has been a great help, and has encour- 
aged buying by the small trade. An- 
other notable feature about the business 
is that nearly all purchases are for im- 
mediate shipment. 

Conservative buying, such as is reflect- 
ed in immediate shipment, meets with the 
approval of the millers. It seems to be 
the safe and proper way to operate, and 
the inclination to it is strengthened by 
the uncertainties of the market, the want 
of stability in prices and the losses which 
many have incurred. When it comes to 
forecasting the market, and predicating 
any definite action or commitments on 
such forecasts, nobody is willing to do it. 

Another noteworthy feature is that the 
buying is widely scattered, coming from 
all sections and all markets, There is 
evidence in many quarters of depleted 
stocks and the need for replenishment; 
also of an intention to confine purchases 
closely to near-by requirements. There 
is a conspicuous absence of any inclina- 
tion to speculate, either at the purchas- 
er’s or the mill’s expense. 

The South is represented as being sa f 
apathetic, indifferent and not interested. 
Some dealers there who might buy 
haven’t got the money, and can’t get it. 
That section has been hit so hard in the 
decline in the price of cotton, peanuts, 
and other distinctive products, that it is 
nearly prostrate and impotent. It is 
furnishing an object lesson in the re- 
sourcefulness of a people in getting on 
without buying much of anything. 

No export business has been worked. 
On advice recently of the reduction in 
rates, and that the same rates would ap- 
ply to all United Kingdom ports, mill- 
ers became hopeful to the extent of mak- 
ing offers to their connections. In most 
cases, no replies were received, and the 
obvious deduction was made that the of- 
fers were still out of line. However, 
millers are hopeful of working something 
for export in the near future. 

The soft wheat milling business is 
more stagnant than hard wheat milling. 
Some millers have become quite disgust- 
ed with soft wheat milling, and the dif- 
ficulty of selling this flour based upon 
the cost of the wheat, and are giving 
more and more attention to making hard 
wheat, or blended flours; hard wheat for 
the bakery and blended for the family 
trade. Some millers are quoting prac- 
tically the same price for their soft wheat 
and spring wheat standard patents. 

Feed is slow and difficult to sell. 
Scarcely enough is being sold to estab- 
lish a price. Even if it moved more 
readily, millers would be loth to make 
sales except as they could sell flour. 
They are maintaining an even balance 
between flour and feed sales. So 


far the winter has been an open one, 
with many springlike days, and little or 


no snow. Cold weather and heavy falls 
of snow would doubtless stimulate the 
feed business, although there is a dis- 
position to look for lower prices. 

Wheat is in very light movement, light- 
er than earlier in the month, One miller 
reports having bought 100,000 bus soft 
wheat at country points in January, but 
says that offers have fallen off. The mill- 
ing demand is not urgent. There is no 
evidence of a burdensome supply back in 
the country. Just what is the invisible 
supply of soft wheat in this section is 
d It to say. An estimate published 
by the secretary of the Ohio Millers’ 
State Association this week places the 
stock of wheat on farms in Ohio at one 
half the crop, but this seems like an ex- 
aggeration. 

Toledo millers were mre $1.80@1.82 
for No. 1 red, 32c rate points to New 
York, on Jan. 28. One hundred and 
twenty-one millers in Ohio report paying 
from $1.60 to $2.10 for wagon wheat at 
mill door, an average price of $1.80; 75 
reported total stocks of wheat on hand 
as 206,319 bus; 69 reported week’s re- 
ceipts of wheat as 24,152 bus. 


TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output by mills represented at To- 
ledo, with a combined weekly capacity 
of 48,000 bbls, as reported to The North- 


western Miller: 
Flour Pct. of 


output activity 
This WOOK: ..cccccscccccces 23,500 49 
Last Weekl ..cccccccccccces 21,600 45 
VeSP. OBO vccsscccsccosiess 24,300 50% 
Two years AGO .......e00+- 19,000 39% 
Three years ago .......+.++. 23,800 49% 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 
Flour output by mills in Ohio, In- 
diana and Michigan, including those at 
Toledo, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller, with comparisons for the corre- 
sponding weeks of 1920 and 1919: 
No. Capacity Output Pet. 


19819. ....00% 27 160,110 71,008 44 
LOSET eccocees 31 176,310 66,743 38 
1920... e000 10 74,760 39,566 63 
1919... cccces 10 77,160 30,627 39 
*Week ending Jan. 29. tWeek ending 
Jan, 22, 
NOTES 


O. B. Grosvenor, representing the Van 
Dusen Milling Co., Minneapolis, in Ohio, 
called at this office this week. 

V. E. Peniwell, representing the Red 
Star Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas, was 
recently in Indianapolis and Louisville 
making connections for his mill. 

L. A. Mennel, of the Mennel Milling 
Co., Toledo, has returned from a trip to 
southern and southeastern markets ex- 
tending over a period of 10 davs. 

The Haller Bread Co., Toledo, which 
makes a specialty of retail trade, de- 
livery by wagon direct to the home, has 
reduced the price of its large loaf to lic 
retail. 

Henry M. Allen, of the Allen & Wheel- 
er Co., Troy, Ohio, accompanied by Mrs. 
Allen, expects to arrive Feb. 5 at Los 
Angeles, Cal., to visit A. Mennel, of the 
Mennel Milling Co., Toledo, who is spend- 
ing the winter there. 

A number of mills are evidently look- 
ing to build up their sales organizations, 
and seem ready to pick up experienced 
salesmen as they may be dropped by 
other mills. This office recently has been 
having quite a call for flour salesmen. 

Kent Keilholtz, of Southworth & Co., 
grain, Toledo, was in Chicago this week, 
and reports the professional traders in the 
pit there as being bearish. It is con- 
tended that the short swings may be up- 
ward, but that the main movement will 
continue downward. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has served notice on the Ohio railroads 
that freight and passenger rates on in- 
trastate business must be advanced to 


correspond with interstate rates. It is 
announced that the public utilities com- 
mission of the state will appeal the mat- 
ter to the United States Supreme Court. 


VIRGINIA 

Norrotk, Va., Jan. 29.—Very slight 
changes have been noted in the flour and 
grain market here this week, prices quot- 
ed varying very little from those of 
last week. . Winter wheat patents are 
offered at $9.50@10.50, northwestern 
springs at $10.50@11.15, and Kansas 
hard wheat flours at $10.50@11.25. Fancy 
advertised brands in some instances range 
somewhat higher on an irregular scale. 

In the feed market little change is ap- 
parent, with demand somewhat stronger, 
and generally better market conditions 
in all sections. Standard middlings are 
quoted at $32.50@34, flour middlings at 
$34@37, standard bran at $36@37.50, 
and winter wheat bran at $37@39. 


NOTES 

Living costs in Norfolk, which ad- 
vanced approximately 140 per cent since 
1914, have declined approximately 14 
per cent since December, 1920, accord- 
ing to government statistics, which show 
that the prices of all household com- 
modities are gradually declining. The 
10c loaf of bread is universal in this sec- 
tion, with prospects for a drop to 8c. 

There are prospects of easier money in 
this section within the next few months. 
In adjacent farming sections of Vir- 
ginia a better outlook is held for the 
spring, and farmers, particularly in the 
cotton and tobacco belts, who were hard 
hit last fall by declining markets, are 
said to be encouraged over prospects for 
better business. A general policy of ex- 
tension of credits has been adopted in 
some sections, which indicates a_ re- 
newed faith in business prospects. 

JoserpH A. Lesuie. 


NASHVILLE 

NasuHvit1tE, Tenn., Jan. 29.—While the 
demand for flour from the Southeast has 
not been up to expectations in January, 
there has nevertheless been substantial 
improvement over November and Decem- 
ber. Those best informed as to condi- 
tions feel that buying will continue prac- 
tically on the present basis. The reports 
seem to indicate that consumption has 
probably been below normal the past six 
months, but it is expected that the for- 
mer rate will gradually be restored. 

There is now no contracting for for- 
ward shipment. January has also passed 
without any serious credit disturbances. 
So far the mills have suffered very few 
losses, and a majority feel that the worst 
is over. 

Reports made to the Southeastern 
Millers’ Association show that the av- 
erage running time of 66 mills in the soft 
wheat territory in 1920 was 474, per cent 
of possible output, while for the last six 
months of the year it was 434 per cent. 
Mills have experienced no little difficulty 
in reflecting in flour prices the higher 
cost of production incident to reduced 
output. Sentiment, however, seems to 
be developing for demanding actual cost 
in flour prices, 

At the close of the week, prices were 
again lower, although there was a tend- 
ency on the part of some mills, owing 
to weakness of feed, to hold at previous 
levels. Prices at the close of the week: 
best or short soft winter wheat patent, 
98 lbs, cotton, f.o.b. Ohio River points, 
$10.60@11.05; standard or regular pat- 
ent, $10@10.40; straight patent, $9.25@ 
9.75; first clears, $7.50. 

Jobbers report some sales of Minne- 
sota and Kansas flours. Prices: spring 
wheat patent, 140-lb bags, delivered at 
Nashville, $10@10.45; hard winter wheat 
patent, $8.50@9.50. 

Wheat has been easier, with mills buy- 
ing only for requirements. No.2 red is 
quoted at $2.10 bu at Nashville. 

Millfeed has an easier tone, and is dif- 
ficult to move. Prices: soft winter wheat 
bran, 100-Ib bags, ton, f.o.b. Ohio River 
points, $29@30; standard middlings or 
shorts, $80@32. 

CORN MEAL DEMAND LIGHT 

Demand for corn meal continues light. 
Mills with a capacity of 78,000 bus this 
week ground 10,917, or 13.9 per cent of 
capacity, compared with. 9,160, or 11.7 
per cent, last week, and 27,086, or 28.2 
per cent, the same week last year. Prices: 








rs 
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bolted meal, sacked, per 100 lbs, f.o.b. 
Ohio River points, $1.65@1.70; unbolted, 
$1.50@1.60. 


WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output by Nashville and southeastern 
flour mills, as reported to The North- 


western Miller: 
Flour Pet. 


Weekly output of ac- 
capacity for week tivity 
This week ....... 195,390 92,499 47.3 
Last week ....... 188,490 84,321 44.7 
Year ago ........ 219,570 159,457 72.6 


Two years ago ... 182,970 
Three years ago.. 167,400 


STOCKS 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


85,362 46.6 
50,998 30.4 


Jan. 29 Jan, 22 

a. he OTe 26,300 27,500 

Weed, WES ccescicceces 178,000 171,000 

SE ND Setincecesecen 91,000 72,500 

TE WE we aerecasewase 422,000 272,000 
NOTES 


Receipts of grain at Nashville this 
week, 207 cars. 

J. J. Dering has purchased the Bran- 
don grain elevator, Dothan, Ala. 

The Wathen Milling Co., Louisville, 
corn millers, has temporarily closed its 
plant. 

Everett & Sons, it is announced, will 
probably rebuild the flour mill at Berry- 
ville, Ark., recently burned with a loss 
of $23,000. 

The Ballard & Ballard Co., Louisville, 
has closed its corn meal and feed manu- 
facturing department, pending improve- 
ment in general conditions. 

V. S. Tupper, general manager of the 
Nashville Roller Mills, was a member of 
a committee appointed to raise $25,000 
for European relief in Nashville this 
week. The amount was oversubscribed in 
one day. 

Joun Lerprr. 





EVANSVILLE 

Evansvit1e, Inv., Jan. 29.—A slump 
in flour demand has been noticed in the 
latter days of this week, following a 
fairly good business since the first of 
the year. The output of the mills for 
the past seven days has been 17,000 bbls, 
which is about two thirds of normal, One 
mill is running full time on orders ahead, 
The others are working about half or a 
little more than half time. Wheat is 
quoted at $1.94 bu. 

The price of flour in Evansville ranges 
$10@11.90 for best patents, and $8@8.50 
for straights. 

Millfeed is in stronger demand because 
of weather conditions, farmers requiring 
more than for some time. The price 
ranges around $34 for shorts, $34 for 
bran and $34.50 for mixed feed. The 
meadows were covered with sleet for two 
or three days during the week, and stock 
had to be kept under shelter. 

* * 

Austin Igleheart, of the Igleheart 
Bros. mills, has returned from a trip to 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Cincinnati and 
Chicago. Edgar Igleheart, of the same 
corporation, is now in New York. They 
both report business in the East as much 
slower than in the Middle West, but that 
every one is hopeful and optimistic that 
the present depression will soon pass 
away after the spring opens. 

W. W. Ross. 





INDIANAPOLIS 

Inpranapous, Inp., Jan. 29.—Condi- 
tions in the wheat flour trade in Indiana 
have been similar the last six days to 
those that prevailed last week. A fair 
number of orders have been booked by 
millers, although the volume of business 
is below normal. Jobbers are more en- 
couraged over prospects than for some 
time. 

Reports indicate that more large buy- 
ers are now coming into the market than 
for some time. This does not mean that 
they are placing orders for deliveries 


‘far in the future, however, practically all 


business listed being for immediate de- 
livery. It does, though, millers and job- 
bers think, provide cumulative evidence 
that stocks in the hands of bakers and 
others are small. All grades of flour 
seem to*be moving in about the same pro- 
portion. 

Soft winter patents had a firmer un- 
dertone at the end of this week, with 
hard winter and spring patents steady in 
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price. Soft winter patents were quoted 
for shipment in car lots from Indianapo- 
lis at bo@10 bbl, 98-lb cotton basis, an 
- increase of ldc in the minimum and 50c 
in the maximum, compared with last 
Saturday. Hard winter and spring pat- 
ents were available at $8.50@9.50, ‘Lhis 
level represented an unchanged mini- 
mum for hard winter patents, with the 
maximum showing a jump of 25c, The 
minimum on spring patents was 25c low- 
er, with the maximum unchanged. 

Corn products continue unchanged in 
price, with little change in demand, the 
volume of sales in most cases being fair. 
The movement of corn from first hands 
is still greater than immediate require- 
ments. Some profess to believe, how- 
ever, that prices of the grain have 
reached a point where values may steady 
themselves. Grits are quoted for ship- 
ment from this territory in car lots at 
$1.95 per 100 lbs, sacked, meal at $1.85, 
cerealine at $2.75, hominy at $2.45, hom- 
iny flakes at $2.05, and corn flour at 
$3.15. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of wheat flour by mills in In- 
dianapolis, with a weekly capacity of 
22,800 bbls, and inspections of grain and 
stocks in store, in bushels, the latter as 
of Jan. 29, with comparisons for corre- 
spending periods, as reported to The 


Northwestern Miller: 
Flour Pet. of 


output activity 
PRIS WOO 2c cccccccscccces 5,813 2 
Last week ....ccccccccccres 5,956 26 
WORF BHO ccccccccccccccecs 16,769 74 
Two yearS ABO ....-..eee0. 6,163 27 
Jan. 29, 1921, stocks in store ....... 11,231 
INSPECTIONS FOR WEEK (BUS) 

In Out 
29,000 ose 
- 470,000 107,000 
274,000 82,000 
4,000 ° 





STOCKS IN STORE (BUS) 


Wheat Corn Oats Rye 
This week ... 116,330 551,580 422,080 1,500 
Year ago ..... 481,480 280,940 73,190 4,710 
Two years ago 279,880 651,880 279,880 8,100 


MILLFEED 


Both corn and wheat feeds are un- 
changed in quotations. No great change 
has been noted in demand, the products 
being sold in only a fair volume. In 
corn feeds, hominy feed is offered at 
$28 ton, bulk, and $30 sacked. Wheat 
bran is quoted at $31.50@34 ton, sacked, 
mixed feed at the same level, and mid- 
dlings at $35.50@38. All quotations are 
for car lot shipments. 


NOTES 


Robbers entered the office of the St. 
Paul (Ind.) Elevator Co., forced open 
the safe, and obtained a small sum of 
money and a number of notes. 


The South Bend (Ind.) Bread Co., 
with $150,000 capital stock, has incorpo- 
rated by Samuel Parker, S, J. Crum- 
packer and A. L. May to deal in all 
kinds of bakery products. 

I. E. Woodard, vice president of the 
Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis, who has 
been on a pleasure trip to the Pacific 
Coast, returned Wednesday. He was ac- 
companied by his wife on the visit. 

Charles Whitelock, 63 years old, broth- 
er of Elijah Whitelock, of Petersburg, 
Ind., proprietor Whitelock Flour Mills 
there, and formerly associated with him 
in business, died Monday at Spiggott, 
Ark. The body was sent to Petersburg 
for burial. 


Frank C. Hremerkamp, receiver, has 
filed a report in court at Terre Haute, 
announcing the sale of the Terre Haute 
and Madison Bake-Rite System bakeries. 
The Terre Haute holdings were sold to 
S. S. English for $2,100, and the Madison 
equipment brought $500. 

A new company has been organized at 
Sullivan to acquire the holdings of the 
Sullivan Mill & Elevator Co., and the 
New Lebanon (Ind.) Elevator. The af- 
fairs of the concern will be in the hands 
of Frank Mason, Addison Drake, Lewis 
Brooks, Jr.. J. K. Coulson and B. F. 
McCoy. 

Slicing of beets at the Decatur (Ind.) 
plant of the Holland-St. Louis Sugar 
Co., for the 1921 season, ended the lat- 
ter part of this week. The mill will run 
a few days longer to complete the mak- 
ing of sugar. The period of activity at 
the plant. this year has been the longest 
in its history, it starting operations Sept. 
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20. This is the only beet sugar produc- 
ing establishment in Indiana. 


W. H. Simmons, general manager of 
the Bemis Indianapolis Bag Co., says the 
bag making industry continues rather 
quiet, in keeping with conditions in the 
grain and milling trade. He regards it 
as probable that conditions will improve 
soon. Prices of raw materials entering 
into the manufacture of bags, Mr. Sim- 
mons adds, are nearing levels that pre- 
vailed previous to the World War. 


Funeral services for Henry C. Wilson, 
formerly secretary of the Indianapolis 
Board of Trade, who ditéd last week at 
his home in Chicago, were held in In- 
dianapolis on Monday. The widow, two 
sons and two daughters, accompanied the 
body to this city. Burial was in Crown 
Hill Cemetery. Mr. Wilson, who was in 
his eighty-first year, built the old Board 
of Trade Building in Indianapolis. 

George Bussard and fellow-workmen, 
engaged in tearing down the old Min- 
nich Mill building at Huntington recent- 
ly, were puzzled when Mr. Bussard 
found a paper, printed in German, in the 
mortice of two big timbers. John Strodel, 
a merchant, who can read German, found 
that it was an exorcism against fire, 
storm and pestilence, frequently put into 
buildings erected half a century ago. 

Grain raisers in the vicinity of Union 
Center, Laporte County, have organized 
a co-operative grain exchange and will 
go into the elevator business. The or- 
ganization will be incorporated with $40,- 
000 capital stock. Each member shall 
own not less than two $100 shares, nor 
more than five. George Brown has been 
elected president of the exchange, Ar- 
thur Denham vice president, and William 
Weiler secretary-treasurer. Arthur Den- 
ham, John Stephani, George Brown, C. 
A. Nelson and William Weiler are di- 
rectors. 

Transfer of grain elevators owned by 
Thomas K. Mull at Rays Crossing, Shel- 
by County, and Manilla, Rush County, to 
a stock company formed by 160 farmers 
of the two counties, has been completed. 
The corporation, known as the Rush- 
Shelby Grain Co., has elected Jasper 
Hester president, Scott Meiks vice presi- 
dent, Russell Pitts secretary, and H. O. 
Gross treasurer. The directors are T. J. 
Thralls, A. W. Rigsbee, John Wissing, 
D. E. Carmony and Henry Wissing. J. 
G. Fox has been appointed general man- 
ager. 

Damages amounting to $3,170, alleged 
to be due for failure to deliver 1,000 
bbls flour within 90 days, are asked of: 
the Richmond (Ind.) Sales Co. by the 
Kansas Flour Mills Co., of Wichita, 
Kansas. The plaintiff sets out in its 
complaint that failure to order delivery 
under the terms of the contract, which 
was made May 8, 1920, at $15.50 bbl, 
caused a loss of $2,680 through the de- 
cline of the market, and other losses 
bring the total amount of damages to 
$3,170. James C. Davis, Richard EK. Ed- 
wards, Benjamin A. Nash and C. R. 
Richardson, partners in the Richmond 
company, are named as defendants. 

Epwarp H, Zrecner. 





GEORGIA 


Artanta, Ga., Jan. 29.—There was a 
rather good scattered demand for flour 
during the past week, from better retail 
trade, and bakers were better buyers, 
although there were no contracts for 
large lots. Stocks generally are getting 
very low, and buying was for immediate 
needs. Prices have remained practically 
unchanged, and offerings from mills are 
quite liberal. 

The wheat millfeed market continues 
dull, with only a fair demand for mid- 
dlings and shorts, while there is some 
better demand for soft wheat bran. 
Prices have been lowered slightly, in 
keeping with a lower grain market. 

Cottonseed meal made an advance of 
50c per ton this week. This was due 
principally to short production and a 
fair demand. Farmers are holding tight 
to their cottonseed, and the result is that 
only a small percentage of the oil mills 
in Georgia are operating. The fertilizer 
trade, which consumes a large quantity 
of cottonseed meal, is coming into the 
market, and it is highly probable that 
meal will show a further advance. It is 
predicted by some of the oil mills that 


this year will show the smallest produc- 
tion of meal of any year in the past 10. 

There is a fair demand for hulls, also, 
and prices are steady. The production 
will be small, and stocks limited. - 

The market for shorts is very dull, 
and prices are lower. Business generally 
is assuming a more steady tone, and has 
become gradually more active. However, 
there is much room for improvement. 


ATLANTA COMMERCIAL EXCHANGE 


Reports filed by executives of the ex-’ 


change showed that the year had been 
successful, and that the membership had 
reached 200. It was voted to raise the 
maximum to 300 members. 

J. R. Bachman, secretary and treas- 
urer of the Atlanta Milling Co., will head 
the Atlanta Commercial Exchange for 
the coming year. 

Other officers elected were E. A. Na- 
man, first vice president; Samuel .Mar- 
tin, second vice president; J. H. Taylor, 
third vice president; H. E. Watkins, 
treasurer, and J. Hope Tigner, secretary 
and superintendent. 

The following directors were elected: 
T. J. Brooke, W. A. Gilreath, Joseph 
Gregg, Sr., J. J. Williamson, J. R. Ellis, 
Jr., Robert A. Smythe, George C. Speir, 
Henry Hillbraith, P. R. Lamar, E. P. 
McBurney, Lee M. Jordan, Samuel Mar- 
tin, F. M. Inman, J. H. Taylor and Lee 
Ashcraft. 

J. Hore Tiener. 





ROCHESTER 


Rocuester, N. Y., Jan. 29.—An irregu- 
lar wheat market, lack of confidence, and 
prices as fickle as the weather itself, have 
combined again to make this an unsatis- 
factory week to millers, and the trade 
generally. Early in the week there was a 
little business. Some mills reported 
small sales for a couple of days, which 
would hardly have been taken account of 
in normal times. Then the wheat market 
softened, and the interest in flour faded 
in an hour. Prices were shaded by some 
mills 25@30c, but the confidence in the 
market, weak at the best, could not sur- 
vive the shock. 

There was a little firmer feeling in 
flour yesterday, with prices inclined to 
look up, but sales in the cases of most 
mills were small. Some may have sold 
their output, but this was small, com- 
pared with what it should be. All in 
all, it was another week in which the 
milling business has drifted along in the 
same helpless way as for months. 

Stocks of many bakers are believed to 
be low, but that makes little difference 
with sales. They are as indifferent to 
alluring prices as though they were 
stocked for three months ahead. No one 
wants to accumulate a possible larger 
supply by buying ahead. While prices 
have been irregular, the end of the week 
sees a net cut running all the way from 
10c to 75c, with the slump most pro- 
nounced in the best grades of hard wheat 
flours, which are quoted as follows: 
spring patents, around $10.25 bbl, cot- 
ton 98’s, car lots, Boston; jobbing, 
$10.50; bakers patent, $9.75, cotton 98’s, 
car lots, Boston; spring straights, $10, 
jobbing; first clears, $7.50@8.25, cotton 
98’s, car lots, Boston; local, $7.50@8; low 
grade, $5@6, jute, car lots, Boston. 

Soft wheat flour also has been weak 
and neglected. There were a few sales 
early in the week, but the weak wheat 
market checked further buying. There 
were some offers made at ridiculously 
low prices in the last day or two. What 
makes it worse is the slumping market 
for feed. If feed were firm, millers 
would be more inclined to shade a little 
on flour futures, but with feed working 
lower, millers can hardly chance pressure 
from both ends of the business. Farm- 
ers are still hanging onto their wheat 
and around $1.90 bu has little interest 
for them. Quotations on soft wheat 
flours: winter straights, 25c lower, or 
around $9 bbl, cotton 98’s, car lots, Bos- 
ton; local, $10.50. 

There is little inquiry for rye flour. 


Sales have been light, and in some quar-. 


ters prices are about nominal. Best 
white brands are quoted 25c lower, or at 
$9.75 bbl, cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston. 
Western brands, jobbed here, neglected, 
with prices nominal and unchanged from 
a week ago. Light, $10.50 bbl; medium, 
$10; dark, $9.50,—all cotton 98’s, jobbing 
basis. 


541 


In no single week in recent months 
have millfeed prices taken a more de- 


cided slant downward than in the last © 


few days. With -weather abnormally 
mild for the season, farmers conserva- 
tive, and the general upset in business, 
feed is accumulating in many mills, de- 
spite the light output. Jobbers, too, are 
not inclined to take any gamble with 
stock. Lacking support, there has been 
little to check the decline. Some mills 
have held prices fairly steady, but such 
probably had little to offer. Principal 
quotations: spring bran, $36.50@40 ton, 
sacked, car lots, Boston; local, $40; win- 
ter bran, $35, sacked, mill door mostly; 
spring middlings (standard), $37@37.50, 
sacked, car lots, Boston; local, $40; 
spring middlings (flour), $89@40, sacked, 
car lots, Boston; winter middlings, $38, 
sacked, mostly mill door. Rye feed, $2 
@6 lower, and quoted at $35@36 ton, 
sacked, mostly local. Demand for west- 
ern feeds rather light, and prices $1@2 
lower. Crushed oats $39 ton, and corn 
meal $36, both bulk basis. Corn meal, 
table quality, slow at $2.50 per 100 lbs, 
small lots. 


ROCHESTER FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Rochester mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 18,600 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 

Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
pr, a BERNER Ree 8,000 43 
LMSt WOOK occccccccccccccse 7,400 40 

Of this week’s total, 6,500 bbls were 
spring wheat flour, 900 winter and 600 
rye. 

NOTES 

The Flour City Brewing Co. has de- 
cided to dissolve. It has an authorized 
capital of $250,000. The assets will be 
liquidated as rapidly as consistent with 
good business, and the real estate will 
be sold. 

At a recent meeting of the New York 
State Horticultural Society in Rochester, 
the matter of daylight saving was dis- 
cussed, with the membership unanimous- 
ly opposed to its continuance. The state 
law is still on the statute books, and the 
forecast is that an attempt will be made 
at the present session of the legislature 
to repeal it. 

The New York Central Railroad is 
hauling relatively little freight. As a 
move to stimulate business, the prewar 
service between New York and Rochester 
has been restored, under which all ship- 
ments leaving the New York terminal 
for Rochester before the close of the 
day’s business will be ready for distri- 
bution here the following afternoon. 

T. W. Kwnapp. 





INCREASED TARIFF RECOMMENDED 

Rocuester, N. Y., Jan. 29.—The tari« 
committee of the New York State Fed- 
eration of Farm Bureaus has completed 
its studies of tariff needs as related to 
products of New York state farms. In 
the course of its report it points out that 
not for many years will the cost of farm 
labor and farm overhead generally get 
down to prewar levels. On this account 
it is recommended that the tariff sched- 
ules of 1897 to 1909 be uniformly in- 
creased to take care of changed condi- 
tions that may prevail for the next 10 
years. It is further pointed out that the 
policy of protection to the manufacturer 
and of free trade to the farmer is disas- 
trous to agriculture and to the best in- 
terests of the American people, and that, 
if persisted in, it will mean a curtail- 
ment of food production. 

Exception is taken to the Canadian 
reciprocity act of 1911. It is asserted 
that, so far as the United States is con- 
cerned, it has been operative since its 
passage, but that it has never been rati- 
fied by Canada, and has worked to the 
detriment of the American farmer. Con- 
gress is urged to repeal the act. 

T. W. Kwapp. 





FIRE IN BUFFALO BAKERY 

Burrato, N. Y., Jan. 29.—Ward -& 
Ward’s bakery in this city was damaged 
yesterday by fire to the extent of $25,000, 
The fire started in the stockroom in the 
basement, where it is said there was more 
than $100,000 worth of flour and a quan- 
tity of wrapping paper. The flour was 
damaged by water and smoke. The 
loss on the building was only slight. The 
cause of the blaze is not known. 

E. Banoasser, 
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The flour markets of the north Pacific 
Coast have worked to a healthier and 
more normal condition, high priced stocks 
of flour having been pretty generally 
cleaned up. While buying continues on 
a hand-to-mouth basis, the volume of 
sales shows some improvement during the 
last few weeks. 

There is also some improvement in 
demand from outside markets, particu- 
larly from the southeastern states, and 
interior mills are booking moderate or- 
ders in that direction. 

The Orient has shown some renewed 
signs of life, and mills with no other 
outlet for cut-off (clear) grades of flour 
have reduced prices sufficiently to work 
a limited business to Hongkong. Some 
sales have been made of family and hard 
wheat flour to Manila. The west coast 
of South America is in the market here 
for flour, but exchange conditions in 
Latin American countries are such that 
mills are very reluctant to sell them. 

Washington family patent, in straight 
cars, basis 49-lb cottons, is quoted at 
$9.55 bbl. Washington-ground first pat- 
ent made from Montana and Dakota 
wheat is quoted at $8.25@9.05, basis 98's; 
Kansas top patent, $10.05; Dakota, $10 
@10.20; Montana, $8.60@9.45. 

Feed is in good demand. Local mill- 
run, $383@36 ton; Montana mixed feed, 
$31.50. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 


Weekly output of Seattle mills, in bar- 
rels, as reported to The Northwestern 


Miller: 
Flour Pet. 


Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 
This week .......- 52,800 50 
Last week ........ 52,800 25,655 49 
Year ago .....46+. 52,800 45,523 86 
Two years ago .... 52,800 19,700 42 
Three years ago ... 46,800 41,966 89 
Four years ago .... 40,800 18,800 43 
Five years ago .... 40,800 21,077 52 


Weekly output of Tacoma mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwestern 


Miller: 
Flour Pet. 


Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 
This week ........ 57,000 17,599 31 
Last week ........ 57,000 18,933 33 
VORP OBO ccecccees 57,000 44,373 77 
Two years ago .... 57,000 18,837 33 
Three years ago ... 57,000 46,241 81 
Four years ago .... 57,000 37,581 65 
Five years ago .... 57,000 37,421 48 


North Pacific Coast mills are operat- 
ing more generally, and at notably in- 
creased capacity. Sixty-five mills in 
Washington, Oregon and northern Idaho 
for the two weeks ended Jan. 22, 1921, 
with two weeks’ capacity of 536,320 bbls, 
made 236,807 bbls flour, or 44 per cent 
of capacity, against 144,519 the previous 
fortnight by 72 mills with a two weeks’ 
capacity of 560,740 bbls, or 26 per cent 
of capacity. 

NOTES 


Calcutta grain bags, July buyers, are 
quoted at 6%@7\c. 

Oriental exchange continues weak, the 
Hongkong dollar being quoted at 555c. 

The 25-bb! mill of the St. Helens (Ore- 
gon) Flour Mill Co. has been destroyed 
by fire. 

Charles D. Sutton, with the Industrial 
Appliance Co., Chicago, was in Seattle 
yesterday. 


Export cut-offs are quoted at a wide , 


range, $6@7 bbl, f.o.b, Pacific seaboard; 
Montana first clears, $6.50@7.25; Dako- 
ta, $8.15. : 

Seattle wheat quotations: No. 1 hard 
and soft white and white club, $1.60 bu; 


No. 1 hard and red winter, and northern 
spring, $1.50; Big Bend blue-stem, $1.70. 

Steamship companies operating be- 
tween Pacific and Atlantic ports now 
quote flour space to all Atlantic ports 
at 55c per 100 lbs, against the former 
rate of 65c. 

The Seattle offices of the Royal Milling 
Co., of Great Falls, Mont., and the Kalis- 
. (Mont.) Flour Mill Co., of which 

. W. Gran is local manager, have been 
moved to 257 Central Building. 

The Mark P. Miller Milling Co., of 
Moscow, Idaho, has secured a verdict for 
$5,200 against the Wren & Greenough 
Land Co., of Fenn, Idaho, for delivering 
the plaintiff's wheat to others without 
surrender of the warehouse tickets. 


The movement of wheat for the crop 
year so far to Portland has far exceeded 
that to Seattle and Tacoma. Receipts at 
Portland have been 10,413 ears, against 
5,671 a year ago, compared with receipts 
at Seattle and Tacoma of 6,520 cars, 
against 8,928 a year ago. 

W. A. Kearns, formerly Seattle repre- 
sentative of the Collins Flour Mills, of 
Pendleton, Oregon, is now Seattle rep- 
resentative of George Wills & Sons, Ltd., 
of England, which firm represents the 
Collins Flour Mills and H. W. Collins, 
grain dealer, of Pendleton, at Seattle. 


John Mikkelson, Seattle manager of 
the Vollmer Clearwater Co., Ltd., grain 
dealers and millers of Lewiston, Idaho, 
will enter business at Seattle, Feb. 1, on 
his own account as the Mikkelson Grain 
Co. Mr. Mikkelson will retain the grain 
account of the Vollmer Clearwater Co., 
Ltd. 

S. B. Fairbank, president Judith Mill- 
ing Co., of Hobson, Mont., was in Seattle 
yesterday on the way from Los Angeles 
and San Francisco to Hobson. In the 
Judith basin, Montana, Mr. Fairbank 
estimates that not to exceed 10 per cent 
of the average winter wheat acreage has 
been seeded. 





MONTANA 

Great Faris,” Mont., Jan. 29.—The 
week’s close on flour at $9 bbl in car lots, 
f.o.b. Great Falls, for patents in 98-lb 
cottons, was about the average quotation 
throughout the week. Retail quotations 
on local flour have stood without change 
for several weeks at $5 per 98 lbs and 
$2.60 for 49-lb cottons. Millers report 
that most of the contracts at high figure 
have run out, and that buyers are not 
making contracts, but are buying on the 
market from hand to mouth. The output 
for the week throughout Montana ran 
about as it has all the month. 

The demand for millfeeds on the west 
coast has been sufficient to take up the 
available supply, and has held the mar- 
ket steady in spite of the fact that Mon- 
tana’s consumption of feeds has been cut 
by the remarkably open winter. 

Notice has been given of a 10 per 
cent reduction in wages of employees in 
the mills of the Montana Flour Mills Co. 
at Great Falls, Lewistown, Bozeman and 
Harlowton, Mont., effective Feb. 1. 


NOTES 


T. C. Hand, assistant manager of the 
Kalispell Flour Milling Co., was in Great 
Falls this week on business. 

J. W. Sherwood, vice president and 
manager of the Royal Milling Co., of 
Great Falls, has been in Minneapolis on 
a business trip this week. 

Montana will have the services of a 
legislature but once in four years, if a 
bill introduced. by Representative 
Brooks, of Park County, becomes law. 


Articles of a age have been 
filed for the Milk River Valley Seed- 
growers’ Association. Its members took 


many awards on alfalfa seed at the show 
at Bozeman of the Montana Seedgrow- 
ers’ Association. 

A bill to repeal the law creating the 
state terminal elevator commission and 
establishing a state terminal elevator at 
Great Falls, has been introduced in the 
state legislature by Representative Dun- 
bar, of Gallatin. 

A bill giving farmers the right to or- 
ganize in districts, and issue bonds, se- 
cured by the land within the district, to 
raise funds to build warehouses and oth- 
erwise assist them in collective market- 
ing, has been introduced in the legisla- 
ture by the agricultural committee. 

Formation of a potato growers’ ex- 
change at Harlem, the utilization of a 
big warehouse which the Great Northern 
Railway has agreed to erect, and the 
development of a large acreage of pota- 
toes in the Milk River valley are part of 
the programme of the Harlem Commer- 
cial Club for the present year. 


While the winter wheat acreage in 
Montana is considerably less than nor- 
mal this year, there is uneasiness over 
the condition of that which was seeded 
last fall, owing to the fact that there 
has been practically no snow in the state 
up to date, and the ground has been sub- 
jected to alternate freezing and thawing 
for some time. 


Among tax measures introduced in the 
legislative assembly this week are those 
providing for a special tonnage tax of 
10c per ton on gross output of coal at 
mines, 3 per cent on the gross output of 
oil, le per bbl on production of cement 
and plaster, le per gallon tax on gasoline 
sales, and a 1% per cent tax on net 
revenues of metalliferous mines. 

Notice was received today by the rail- 
road offices of the reduced rates on Mon- 
tana hay shipped to eastern markets, ex- 
pected to become effective between Feb. 
1 and 5, although the date was not made 
known. The reduction of slightly less 
than one half is expected to govern all 
railroads, but does not affect westbound 
hay shipments. The rate from Great 
Falls to Minneapolis is reduced from 80c 
per 100 lbs to 4214c. This action is 
taken on representations from various 
sources in Montana that there is a big 
hay surplus in the state without a mar- 
ket, owing to the cost of transportation. 


Joun A. Curry. 





OREGON 

Porttanp, Orecon, Jan. 29.—Patent 
flour prices were reduced 40c this week 
to $9.80, but the decline has not done 
much in stimulating business. No change 
was made in bakers flour. 

Millfeed is holding steady at last 
week’s prices, with country demand for 
mill-run still the feature of the market. 

Weekly output of Portland mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 

Flour Pét. 


Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 
This week ........ 48,000 f 29 
Last week ........ .48,000 27,058 56 
TOAF BHO ccicscocre 42,600 23,962 56 
Two years ago .... 42,600 28,952 67 
Three years ago ... 33,000 29,400 89 


There was not much activity in the 
wheat market during the week, because 
of the uncertain trend of prices, though 
at the close a little more disposition to 
buy was shown by dealers here. Closing 
bids at the Merchants’ Exchange: hard 
white, $1.60 bu; white club, $1.56; soft 
white, $1.56; northern spring, $1.52; hard 
winter, $1.51; red Walla, $1.47. 

There was a moderate demand for 
sacked oats, and prices kept within a 
narrow range, closing at $33 ton for No. 
1 white and $31.50@32 for gray feed. 
No barley or corn bids were posted the 
latter part of the week. 


J. M. Lownspate. 





2 UTAH 

Ocpen, Utan, Jan. 29.—Flour prices 
dropped 20c during the past week in 
Ogden, Utah common point prices being 
$8.30@8.50 bbl for both hard and family 
patent, basis 48-lb cotton bags, f.o.b. 
Ogden. Quotations for southeastern 
trade were $9 bbl for standard and $9.25 
for high patent, f.o.b. lower river points, 
basis 96-lb cotton bags. No offerings 
were made to Pacific Coast points. 

Demand for flour has slightly in- 
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creased, though mills report large stocks 
on hand. One of the larger mills has ad- 
vance bookings for 60 days, with good 
inquiries, and others report inquiries 
much heavier. Plants of Utah are op- 
erating about 75 per cent capacity, all 
large mills going full time. 

Bran prices showed considerable de- 
cline, with quotations of $383 ton f.o.b. 
Ogden, and $36@40 f.o.b. California 
common points, in carload lots. 

Wheat has been moving more rapidly 
during the past week, although the 
amount of milling wheat is smaller than 
expected. This is declared due to dam- 
age from excess moisture in many sec- 
tions of the intermountain states, mak- 
ing excess of feed wheat in shipment. 
‘Prices for the week were $1.32 bu for 
soft and $1.25 for hard. 

W. E. Zuprann. 





SAN FRANCISCO 

San Francisco, Cau, Jan. 29.—Re- 
ports from mill representatives and job- 
bers indicate that little if any improve- 
ment has developed in the flour market. 
The rapid fluctuation in wheat, with al- 
most daily changes in flour prices, is 
tending to keep buyers from anticipating 
their requirements, and such business as 
is passing is largely confined to small lot 
buyers for their immediate requirements. 

Mill prices were generally reduced this 
week, and are as follows: Kansas stand- 
ard patents, $10.30 bbl; Kansas clears, 
$9.80; Dakota standards, $10.05; Dakota 
clears, $8.60; Montana standards, $9.15; 
Montana clears, $7.70; fancy patents, 60c 
bbl over standard patent,—98’s, cotton, 
delivered San Francisco; cut-offs, $7@ 
7.50, in cotton 98's. 

Millfeed is in fair demand. Owing to 
the curtailed output reported from most 
milling sections, little is being offered, 
which is tending to have a strengthening 
influence in prices. Red bran and mill- 
run are offered at $32@33 ton; white 
bran and mill-run from North Coast 
points, $41@42; red dog, $50. 


RICE DAY LUNCHEON 


The rice industry of California was 
featured on Jan. 26 at a luncheon, in the 
Palace Hotel, of the San Francisco Ad- 
vertising Club, under the chairmanship 
of Robert C. Mason, secretary of the 
Rice Association of California. Califor- 
nia rice in various forms, from salad to 
dessert, was featured on the menu. 

Those who spoke, in addition to Mr. 
Mason, were J. H. Stephens, president of 
the Pacific Rice Growers’ Association, 
and C, E. Grosjean, noted authority on 
rice production. California is now the 
second state in the United States in rice 
production, being exceeded only by Lou- 
isiana, according to the statements made 
by Mr. Mason. The Sacramento valley 
now has 150,000 acres under rice, and 
there are in the state many millions of 
acres, worn out for barley and wheat 
purposes, capable of cultivation for rice. 

“California should easily become a 
leading rice producing country of the 
world,” said Mr. Stephens. 

Miss Sara Lee Tuck, in charge of the 
domestic economics department of the 
California Industries Association, spoke 
on the food value of rice. 


NOTES 

W. J. Fosgate, one of the largest seed 
growers in California, died at San Jose 
this week. 

John M. Cole, president of the Pasa- 
dena Milling Co., has been in San Fran- 
cisco for the past week. 

Glenn County farmers have taken — 
to eliminate handling of grain in sacks 
and to substitute bulk handling. 

The Rice Association of California, on 
Jan. 17, adopted a new standard for No. 
1 California brown rice for the crop of 
1920-21. ; 

California wheat is moving rapidly, but 
the greater part of the barley and rice 
crop remains in farmers’ hands, with few 
bids even at low prices. 

On Jan. 18 the Grain Trade Associa- 
tion of San Francisco elected the follow- 
ing committee on grain: R, Volmer, 
chairman; R. D. Joyce, T. D. Stevenson, 
B. Sinsheimer. 


Completing an 18-day tour of Mexico, 
the San Francisco Chamber of Commerce 
excursionists returned on Jan. 25 with 
enthusiasm for President Obregon and 
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the possibilities for future business in 
that country. 

A grain club has been organized in the 
Salinas Union High School, and boys 
have been signed up for the growing of 
five acres of grain. The plan is to make 
each plot a farm bureau demonstration 
of grain varieties. 

The attacks recently made upon the 
California railroad commission have so 
far gone unanswered. Moved by a spirit 
of fairness, the San Francisco Chamber 
of Commerce on Jan. 27 adopted a reso- 
lution approving this commission. 

Comparison of unemployment condi- 
tions in eastern and western factories re- 
flects a very satisfactory condition so far 
as California is concerned, it is pointed 
out by the industrial department of the 
San Francisco Chamber of Commierce. 

R. C. Mason. 


COLORADO 

Denver, Coro., Jan. 29.—Wheat is on 
the decline; consequently, flour prices are 
working lower, and the hopes of the 
millers ahd dealers for a steady flour 
price are shattered. Until the question 
of the tax on Argentine wheat is settled 
one way or another, better conditions 
cannot be expected. 

Most of the mills are running 24 hours 
per day, but on orders that were placed 
during the rise in the market, and as 
merchants allowed their stocks to get 
very low for inventory, they are asking 
that their orders be given preference 
and rushed out, since in some cases they 
will be completely out of flour before 
their cars arrive. They do not seem to 
realize that contracts are filled in the 
same order as received, or should be, and 
with cars suitable for flour loading be- 
coming more scarce every day it is often 
impossible to get their orders out as soon 
as wanted. 

Merchants for the most part are rea- 
sonable and foresighted, but once in a 
while one who has not looked far enough 
ahead blames the miller for his own 
shortcomings. There are few delayed 
shipments being booked, on account of 
the recent break in the market, and mill- 
ers are not expecting many until condi- 
tions get better. 

Quotations: best patent soft wheat 
flour, in 98-lb cottons, $8.95@9.05; second 
patent, $8.85@8.95; best grade selfrising 
flour, $9.25@9.35,—f.o.b. the Ohio River, 
prompt to 30 days’ shipment. 

Bran prices have been reduced from 
time to time to keep in line with corn 
prices, and as the mills are now running 
full time in some cases, better prices 
have been given, so that a surplus would 
not be accumulated. Bran quotations, 
in car lots: f.o.b. Denver, $26 per ton; 
delivered Colorado common points, $29. 
White bran is selling at a premium of 
15e over red bran, with California the 
largest buyer. 

There has been very little wheat de- 
livered at the country elevators this 
week, due to the low price and bad 
roads. About eight inches of snow fell 
recently. This will be of great benefit 
to the wheat that is in, as the ground 
was fast drying out during the mild 
weather. 





L. M. Harris. 





NEBRASKA 

Omana, Nes., Jan. 29.—There has been 
some improvement in conditions sur- 
rounding the milling trade, according to 
millers in the Omaha territory. There 
was unquestionably a better demand for 
flour in the last week or 10 days. The 
trade bought more freely, although busi- 
ness is still far from heavy. The im- 
provement is probably due to the fact 
that stocks have become so low as to 
compel increased buying. Very few buy- 
ers are taking more than a car. 


OMAHA OUTPUT 

Output of Omaha mills representing a 

wtekly capacity of 24,000 bbls, with com- 

parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
eutput§ activity 
BERD WOON 6c ccc ctascscucs 8,400 35 
EGE. WOM: 2 bc cccwcccacces 8,300 34 
i nt #+tec¢cnaes eee $64 19,202 80 
PwWe YORTS AGO ... wc cccccces 12,778 53 


NOTES 
A heavy covering of snow, now lies 
over most of the winter wheat of Ne- 
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braska, and the farmers are rejoicing. 
The downfall was much lighter in the 
eastern part of the state than in the 
western, where the blanket in some cases 
is nearly two feet deep. 


Railroad officials say that there are 
enough box cars available to handle the 
grain shipments from western Nebraska. 
Extra heavy traffic in the last few weeks 
has delayed arrival of cars at some 
points on the Burlington and Union Pa- 
cific lines, but these roads now report 
enough on hand. Repair forces are at 
work putting more cars in condition for 
grain shipping. 

W. E. Elmelund, of Lincoln, has dis- 
posed of his interest in the Mid-West 
Grain Co., Omaha, to L. L. Quinby. Mr. 
Quinby is now president of the company, 
and J. C. Ackerman is vice president and 
treasurer. The company will make a 
specialty of consignments. Mr. Quinby 
was with the Holmquist Elevator Co. for 
15 years, and has a wide acquaintance 
with the grain men in the territory tribu- 
tary to the Omaha market. 


Nebraska ranked third as a grain pro- 
ducing state last year, with a total of 
410,194,000 bus grain, according to sta- 
tistics compiled by A. E, Anderson from 
the final report of the Bureau of Crop 
Estimates for 1920. The grains included 
are corn, wheat, oats, barley and rye. 
Iowa leads with 725,558,000 bus, and Illi- 
nois ranks second with 506,144,000. Kan- 
sas is fourth, with a total of 366,287,000 
bus, and is followed in order by Minne- 
sota, Indiana, Missouri, Ohio, South Da- 
kota and Texas. Leien Lesute. 


MICHIGAN MILLERS’ MEET 


State Association Holds Annual Gathering at 
L i R lutions Favor Tariff on 
Imported Wheat and Its Products 


The Michigan States Millers’ Associa- 
tion held its annual meeting Jan. 25-26, 
at Lansing, with headquarters at the 
Downey Hotel. There was a closed meet- 
ing for millers only on the evening of 
Jan. 25, devoted to hearing reports on 
the Mid-West Flour Mills Co. by Harry 
G. Spear, general manager, and Frank 
T. King, a director representing the 
Michigan stockholders. This was fol- 
lowed by an informal discussion of any 
subject of interest and by a buffet lunch- 
eon at the close of the session. 

Two sessions were held Jan. 26, pre- 
sided over by George A. Amendt, presi- 
dent of the association. An address of 
welcome was made by M. R. Carrier, 
president Lansing Chamber of Com- 
merce, with a response for the associa- 
tion by George A. Amendt, This was 
followed by the appointment of commit- 
tees on resolutions and nominations. An 
address by J. Edward Roe, president 
Lansing State Savings Bank, on the 
“Financial Aspects of the Time,” closed 
the morning session, and this was fol- 
lowed by a recess and luncheon served 
in the grillroom of the hotel. 

The afternoon session was opened with 
an address on “Michigan Freight Rates,” 
by Ernest L. Ewing, traffic manager 
Grand Rapids Chamber of Commerce, 
and attorney of the Michigan Traffic 
League. Mr. Ewing discussed in a very 
interesting way certain discriminatory 
rates affecting Michigan points. 

A. L. Goetzmann, president Millers’ 
National Federation, and chairman of 
the Millers’ Emergency Defense Com- 
mittee, was next on the programme. He 
reviewed the activities of that committee, 
and explained what had been accom- 
plished at conferences with the United 
States Shipping Board, the results of 
which have already been published in the 
milling press. 

A. P. Husband, secretary Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation, spoke on the various 
recent activities and work of the Fed- 
eration and, as usual, was listened to 
with the utmost interest and attention. 

The following resolutions were adopted: 

“Whereas, Present industrial and finan- 
cial conditions warrant more efficiency in 
the conduct of business and a larger ex- 
pansion of legitimate business banking 
facilities; therefore be it 

“Resolved, That it is the sense of this 
meeting that millers, elevators, manu- 
facturers, and merchants, should avail 
themselves of the borrowing opportuni- 
ties offered by proper declaration of 








their own warehouses and elevators un- 
der the state act providing therefor, and 
the use of warehouse receipts on raw 
material and manufactur products, 
thereby giving the banks additional re- 
discount paper for use with Federal Re- 
serve banks and releasing large sums 
available for further industrial activities ; 
be it also 

“Resolved, That we favor a tariff on 
the importation of wheat and its prod- 
ucts, We favor the milling of imported 
wheat in bond, provided that the identity 
of the imported wheat products be main- 
tained to destination; be it further 

“Resolved, That we favor a tax on 
sales, a lowering of the present income 
taxes, the repeal of the excess profits 
tax; and that we oppose any tax on un- 
distributed profits; be it further 

“Resolved, That we favor the unre- 
stricted trading in grain and grain con- 
tracts, and deplore any governmental in- 
terference in the free exchange of the 

roducts of agriculture in the open mar- 
Kets of the United States, believing that 
any governmental interference with busi- 
ness will create a worse condition than 
the occasional evils that are manifest on 
the boards of trade that usually quickly 
correct and right themselves; be it fur- 
ther ; 
“Resolved, That we favor the gov- 
ernor’s proposed legislation consolidat- 
ing various boards and commissions, 
tending toward a more economic admin- 
istration of state affairs. 

“In consideration of the earnest co- 
operation of the United States Shipping 
Board in the rehabilitation of the ex- 
port of American flour as brought to us 
by the Millers’ National Federation, be it 

“Resolved, That the Michigan State 
Millers’ Association, in annual conven- 
tion assembled, pledge its support to the 
board in the shipping of its export prod- 
uct in American bottoms and express to 
that board our best appreciation of its 
co-operation and help; 

“Resolved, That the secretary of the 
association is hereby instructed to send 
copies of these resolutions to our repre- 
sentatives in Congress and others in- 
terested in the same. 

“Resolved, That a committee on pub- 
lic relations should be appointed by the 
executive committee. 

“Resolved, That we extend a vote of 
thanks to the several speakers who have 
contributed to our entertainment and in- 
structions and also commend the untiring 
efforts of the officers of the association 
in our behalf.” 

The election of officers resulted in the 
choice of John A. Higgins, of the Wat- 
son-Higgins Milling Co., Grand Rapids, 
as president; W. H. Sturgis, of J. P. 
Burroughs & Son, Flint, vice president; 
Frank B. Drees, Lansing, secretary; W. 
B. Thoman, of the Thoman Milling Co., 
Lansing, treasurer. The executive com- 
mittee consists of H. J. McMillan, Conk- 
lin Roller Mills, Conklin; C. G. Sher- 
wood, Hannah & Lay Co., Traverse City; 
Charles Doyle, King Milling Co., Lowell; 
W. I. Biles, Saginaw Milling Co., Sagi- 
naw. 

The méeting was voted a success. A 
telegram was dispatched to Admiral 
Benson, chairman United States Ship- 
ping Board, advising him of the resolu- 
tion of co-operation with his board 
passed at fhe meeting. 

W. H. Wicern. 





GRAIN TRANSIT PRIVILEGES 

San Francisco, Cat., Jan. 29.—On its 
own motion, the California state railroad 
commission has instituted an investiga- 
tion into the reasonableness of the ar- 
rangements now in effect covering transit 
privileges for grain. The investigation 
will go into the milling, cleaning, storing 
or otherwise treating in transit of wheat, 
rye, oats, barley, buckwheat and corn be- 
tween any and all points in the state of 
California. 

In connection with the investigation, 
hearings will be held in the Flood Build- 
ing, San Francisco, at 10 a.m., Feb. 24, 
and on March 8 in Los Angeles. Com- 
missioner H. D. Loveland will preside at 
the hearings. ’ 

The following railroads have been or- 
dered to appear: Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe, Los Angeles & Salt Lake, 
Northwestern Pacific, Southern Pacific, 
Western Pacific, Sacramento Northern, 
San Francisco-Sacramento, Pacific Elec- 
tric, R, C, Mason. 
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(Continued from page 531.) 

The Minneapolis Retail Bakers’ Asso- ~ 
ciation will hold a meeting Thursday 
evening of this week in the lounging 
room of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
to discuss the Fleischmann Co.’s green 
and white advertising campaign. ° 

W. J. Peddicord, for many years man- 
ager of the Waterloo & Cedar Falls 
Union Mill Co., has started the W. J. 
Peddicord Brokerage Co., at Waterloo, 
Iowa, to do a general brokerage busi- 
ness in mill products, cotton goods and 
grain. 

The finance committee of the Minne- 
sota senate has recommended for passage 
the bill recommending the completion of 
the state owned experimental mill in 
Minneapolis, but cut down the appropria- 
tion asked for operating expenses from 
$50,000 to $25,000. 

At the annual meeting of the Millers’ 
& Traders’ Bank, Minneapolis, last week, 
Guy <A. Thomas, of the Washburn- 
Crosby Co., was re-elected president, and 
William Furst, attorney, well known 
to the milling trade, a member of the 
board of directors. 

William B.° McCue, for many years 
chief engineer for the Eagle Roller Mill 
Co., New Ulm, Minn., recently resigned, 
and has located in Minneapolis. He and 
his sons are engaged in installing power 
plants and machinery of various kinds 
on their own account. 

The monthly review of the Minneapo- 
lis Federal Reserve Bank estimates the 
acreage of rye in Minnesota, North Da- 
kota and Montana at 78 per cent of a 
year ago, and the acreage of winter 
wheat in Minnesota and Montana at 71 
per cent of that of 1920. 

Declaring that the Farm Bureau is the 
greatest farm movement in the history 
of the world, Senator-elect E. F. Ladd, 
of North Dakota, at a meeting of farm- 
ers last week, urged the farmers to pool 
their 1921 wheat crop with the Farm 
Bureau wheat pool, and continue to mar- 
ket their wheat in that manner until 1925. 


Rased on the close today (Feb. 1), 
the minimum prices paid to farmers at 
country points in northern Minnesota 
were: for No. 1 dark $139 bu, No. 1 
northern. $1.32; in southern Minnesota, 
No. 1 dark $1.36, No. 1 northern $1.34; 
in central North Dakota, No. 1 dark 
$1.36, No. 1 northern $1.30; in central 
Montana, No. 1 dark $1.23, No. 1 north- 
ern $1.17. 

The estate of the late Edwin R. Bar- 
ber, Minneapolis pioneer miller, who died 
Dec. 29, is valued at approximately $500,- 
000, according to his will which was filed 
in probate court last week. John O. 
Pierce, superintendent of the Barber 
mill, and William V. Reed, office man- 
ager, were each left $500. The bulk of 
the estate goes to the widow and the 
three children. 





COLUMBUS FLOUR CLUB 

Cotumsus, Onto, Jan, 29.~The Colum- 
bus Flour Club has been organized at a 
meeting of 25 jobbers, brokers and sales- 
men. The temporary chairman is W. J. 
McDonald. Permanent officers will be 
elected at a meeting called for Friday, 
Feb. 4. It is the intention of the Co- 
lumbus club to affiliate with the Fed- 
erated Flour Clubs. J. E, Babbitt and 
C. S. Jeffries, of the Cleveland Flour 
Club, have helped organize. 

Harry B. Appte. 





CANADIAN WHEAT MARKETING 

Wiynirze, Man., Jan. 29.—The govern- 
ment of the province of Saskatchewan 
has enlisted the services of James Stew- 
art, chairman, and F. W. Riddell, vice 
chairman, Canadian Wheat Board, for 
the purpose of making a special study 
of conditions in that province in regard 
to the marketing of wheat. The inten- 
tion of the government is to find, if it 
can, a feasible mode of controlling the 
flow of wheat from its farms to markets 
and of securing for the growers the high- 
est possible part of the ultimate selling 
price. The government is not necessari- 
ly opposed to the wheat pooling proposal 
now being discussed by farmers’ organi- 
zations throughout the West, but it does 
wish to know the facts relating to such 


matters. 
L. E. Gray. 
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DINNER FOR DR. TAYLOR 


Member of Supreme Economic Council Is 
Guest of James F. Bell—Speaks on | 
European Reconstruction 


On Monday evening, Jan. $1, Dr. 
Alonzo Taylor, who for some time past 
has been a member of the Supreme Kco- 
nomic Council, and who, after his serv- 
ices with the United States Food Admin- 
istration, has taken an important part in 
the work of supplying food to the sec- 
tions of Europe devastated by the war, 
was the guest of honor at a dinner given 
by James F, Bell at the Minneapolis 
Ciub. About 60 guests were present. 

Dr. Taylor, who was the only speaker 
at the dinner, discussed in considerable 
detail the problems directly affecting the 
economic reconstruction of Europe. He 
pointed out that before the war, and 
through practically the entire century 
following the Napoleonic era, Europe 
had been living essentially beyond its 
means. Each year there was a marked 
discrepancy between Europe’s total ex- 
ports and its imports, so that just before 
the war every country in Europe, with 
the exception of Bulgaria, Roumania and 
Serbia, was buying much more than it 
was selling. The difference was made 
up by Europe’s “invisible resources, 
estimated in 1913 at about $2,000,000,000, 
and consisting largely of the interest on 
the accumulated savings of generations, 
invested principally outside of Europe, 
of remittances from those who had emi- 
grated, of profits from the American and 
other tourist trade, and of payments for 
services rendered. , 

Dr. Taylor pointed out that, even if 
there had been no war, the steady ad- 
vance in Europe’s standard of living 
would, if continued at the prewar rate, 
have completely wiped out the margin 

rovided by these “invisible resources 

y about 1922, necessitating some form 
of drastic readjustment. The war, how- 
ever, swept away all of Europe’s “in- 
visible resources” except in the case of 
Great Britain, leaving all the nations 
confronted with the necessity of bal- 
ancing expenses immensely swollen by the 
costs of war with an export trade which 
had been largely destroyed. This situa- 
tion, he pointed out, affected alike and 
almost equally the victors and the van- 
quished, because the losses in the war 
were so enormous that victory involved 
little more than the question of which 
side had suffered the more. 

With this great problem confronting 
Europe, Dr. Taylor set forth three of 
the main difficulties in the way of any 
solution. First, can and will the Euro- 

ean nations so reduce their standard of 
iving as to offset the loss of their “in- 
visible resources,” and make it possible, 
even under the most favorable conditions, 
for them to balance their imports by 
their exports? This question Dr. Taylor 
answered in the affirmative, although, as 
he said, the lasting effect of such under- 
nourishment, lack of adequate clothing, 
scarcity of heat and other deprivations 
as are now and are likely to remain the 
rule in most parts of Europe cannot pos- 
sibly be estimated. Europe, he said, 
recognizes clearly the need for keeping 
the standard of living down as low as 
possible, and has already accustomed it- 
self to going without things which, before 
the war, were regarded as absolute ne- 
cessities. 

Second, assuming that Europe will be 
able to resume its manufactures, can it 
find markets for them? Dr. Taylor 
pointed out that since 1914 the rest of 
the world has been doing its utmost to 
render itself independent of Europe’s 
manufactures, and cited particularly the 
eases of chemicals, textiles and iron 
products. The United States and Japan, 
and other countries to a smaller degree, 
have steadily increased their output of 
these commodities, with the result that 
today the world’s markets are fully sup- 
plied, and Europe, as it re-enters the 
export trade, is likely to find most of its 
former customers well taken care of. “It 
is hypocritical,” he said, “to tell Europe 
to go to work and manufacture goods for 
export, when we are all doing everything 
we can to take her markets away from 
her.” 

Third, can Europe recover its export 
trade without being the banker for the 
semideveloped nations which are neces- 





— > best markets for manufactured 
P ? Dr. Taylor pointed out that 
exports go hand in with the invest- 
ment of new capital, and that Europe 
had built up its export trade with t 
i Sea nations by using its sur- 
lus wealth, not in the form of loans, 
ut for actual investment in new coun- 
tries. At present, Europe has no such 
surplus to invest. The United States is 
in a position to take over the work of 
supplying new capital for the semidevel- 
oped nations, but so far its people have 
not been educated in the matter of for- 
eign investments. “No investment which 
is not sound enough for the individual 
investor is good enough for a bank, and 
if it is not good enough for a bank it 
is not enough for a government.” 

Dr. Taylor pointed out that the United 
States must choose between commodity 
loans to Europe and investments in the 
semideveloped nations. The latter not 
only would secure America’s export 
trade, but would likewise secure its im- 
ports, a matter of the utmost impor- 
tance because, with the exception of 
wheat, cotton and copper, the United 
States imports approximately as much 
as it exports. Commodity loans to Eu- 
rope, on the other hand, are difficult to 
control and uncertain in effect. Dr. Tay- 
lor pointed out that, of commercial cred- 
its amounting to over $3,000,000,000 
granted in the space of 17 months, it 
was difficult to trace any considerable 
part which had directly resulted in an 
increase of Europe’s exports. 

Dr. Taylor’s speech brought out vivid- 
ly the enormous difficulty and complexity 
of the task of reconstruction with which 
Europe as a whole is confronted, and 
implied that it will be many years before 
anything approaching an economic equi- 
librium has been restored. The United 
States has a very important part to play 
in this work, and if its efforts are to be 
intelligently directed, it must face the 
facts as they are, and not assume that 
the affairs of Europe can be straightened 
out by any such simple formula as “get- 
ting back to work.” 


On Monday noon Dr. Taylor was the 
guest of The Northwestern Miller at a 
luncheon in its clubroom. Those present, 
in addition to the members of The North- 
western Miller’s staff, were James F. 
Bell, Albert C. Loring, Dwight F. Bald- 
win, Dr. H. E. Barnard, Charles C. 
Bovey, Frank L. Carey and Harry H. 
King. 





BETTER BUSINESS CONDITIONS 


Federal Reserve Bank Report States That 
There Is an Unmistakable 
Infprovement 

Wasuinocton, D. C., Jan. 29.—“The 
business developments during the month 
of December have shown a slight but un- 
mistakable turn toward a better state of 
affairs,” the Federal Reserve Board will 
say in its review of conditions for Janu- 
ary. “At some plants where consider- 
able numbers of men have been unem- 
ployed, industrial operations have been 
resumed in whole or in part. The Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, however, reports a 
total of 3,473,466 unemployed for the 
country as a whole. 

“Prices in many lines have gone no 
lower than the level which had been 
established at the close of 1920. Bank- 
ing conditions have materially improved, 
partly through the steadier and more 
rapid movement of agricultural products 
to market and partly through the more 
rapid liquidation of paper already held 
by member banks. 

“Failures have been relatively fewer. 
There are signs of a distinct improve- 
ment in certain branches of the textile 
trades, while retailers are now beginning 
to buy much more freely and actively 
than heretofore, due to the depletion of 
the stocks on their shelves, 

“Transportation supply has been fairly 
equalized with demand, and there is now 
little or no delay in the movement of 
goods from producer to consumer. Farm 
products, although fluctuating more or 
less widely, have maintained themselves 
at prices substantially equivalent to those 
established during December. There has 
been little or no gain in export trade 
conditions, but preparations for the plac- 
ing of export financing upon more satis- 
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factory basis give hope of a distinct im- 
provement of the export outlook. 

“Retail prices have shown during the 
month of January a much greater ten- 
dency to reflect the changes that had al- 
ready occurred in wholesale prices. While 
it cannot be said that very material al- 
teration of fundamental conditions has 
occurred, enough progress has been made 
to give assurance of a steady movement 
toward sounder conditions in business. 
There is a wide demand for American 
goods, the difficulties connected with 
marketing being found in the question of 
prices and terms to be required of pur- 
chasers. 

“The events of the month are regard- 
ed by financial observers as having, on 
the whole, been of an encouraging na- 
ture.” 

Joun J. Manrinan. 





5e BREAD IN BALTIMORE 

Bautimore, Mp., Jan. 29.—It is report- 
ed that there are now five bakers in Bal- 
timore who are selling bread at 5c, four 
furnishing a 10-oz loaf and one a 9-oz 
loaf. A department store manager is 
quoted as saying he is making 10 per 
cent net profit on his 10-0z loaf at 5c, 
while a window baker, the first to get 
back to the prewar price, is said frankly 
to admit that he is not making a 10 per 
cent net profit on his 5c loaf. The big 
fellows are looking on, and in due time 
will likely jump on the little fellows and 
make mincemeat out of them. 

Cuartes H. Dorsey. 


MILLING IN PUBLIC SCHOOL 


Kansas City Opens Special Class for In- 
struction of Flour Mill Employees—Tech- 
nical and Practical Teaching at Night 


Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 29.—What is 
so far as known the first public school 
class of instruction in flour milling will 
be organized as a part of the vocational 
training night school system of the Kan- 
sas City, Kansas, schools Monday night, 
Jan. 31. Membership in the class will 
be limited to those now actually em- 
ployed in flour mills, and will not be 
open to the general public. 

The announcement of the formation of 
the flour milling class was made this 
week by Professor I. B. Morgan, direc- 
tor of continuation schools and vocation- 
al bureau of the Kansas side school sys- 
tem, following conferences with Profes- 
sor L. A Fitz, director of the Kansas 
State Agricultural College school of 
milling at Manhattan. Professor Morgan 
also interviewed local millowners, and 
secured their full co-operation in en- 
couraging interest among mill workers. 

The special course in flour milling is 
made possible under the provisions of 
the Smith-Hughes law, enacted by Con- 
gress in 1917 to encourage vocational 
training in public schools. Under its 
provisions, federal aid in an amount 
equal to state expenditure is granted. to 
public schools providing continuation 
courses of a character complying with 
the law’s requirements. Instruction in 
such schools is limited to those already 
engaged in the trades or industries in 
which instruction is sought by the pupil. 

The Kansas appropriation this year 
amounts to $80,000, the major part of 
which is disbursed to county high schools 
for agricultural training. A substantial 
amount is, however, available to city 
schools, including that of Kansas City, 
Kansas, 

In the schools there, about 3,000 stu- 
dents are now enrolled in night classes 
in courses including nearly all trades, as 
well as home economics and citizenship 
courses. 

Professor Fitz, of the Kansas school 
of milling, will take an active part in 
the milling class instruction, but his work 
will be supplemented by lectures by mill 
superintendents and head millers of rec- 
ognized ability. A number of head mill- 
ers in Kansas City plants doubtless will 
be called upon to aid in the instruction 
course. Under the federal law provi- 
sions, a fee of $4 per lesson is paid to 
instructors. 

Professor Morgan, to whose initiative 
the founding of the course in milling is 
due, has taken great interest in the de- 
velopment of the special trade classes in 
the Kansas City schools, and believes that 
in adding flour milling to the course he 
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has accomplished something which will 
not only be useful in developing milling 
skill in this milling center, but ultimate- 
ly will lead to the establishment of simi- 
lar courses in other schools throughout 
the country. 

For the present, the milling course will 
be based on a term of 16 lessons, classes 
to be held on Monday night of each 
week. However, should the class develop 
rapidly, it'is not unlikely that lessons 
will be given on two, or even more, nights 
per week, 

R. E. Srerurne. 





FARM WAGES AT HIGH POINT 


Harvest Rate Paid in 1920, According to 
Bureau of Crop Estimates, Was $4.36 
per Day, Without Board 


Wasuineton, D. C., Jan. 29.—Wa 
rates for farm labor reached their high- 
est point in the history of this country 
in 1920. As calculated by the Bureau of 
Crop Estimates, the average wage rate 
for labor hired by the month was $46.89 
with board, and $64.95 without; for day 
labor at harvest, $3.60 with board, and 
$4.36 without; for day labor other than 
harvest, $2.86 with board, and $3.59 with- 
out. . 
War conditions greatly accelerated an 
upward movement of farm wage rates 
that began after 1895. The rate of that 
year for hirings by the month without 
board was $17.69 as an average for the 
United States, and no other year in the 
record of the bureau extending back to 
1866 had a lower rate, except 1879, with 
$16.42. 

By 1902 this wage rate had increased 
to $22.14, by 1914 to $29.88, followed by 
$30.15 in 1915, with no evidence of war 
effect. This effect appeared, perhaps, 
as a small beginning in the next year, 
when the wage rate was $32.83. Then 
followed a rapid rise to $40.43 in 1917, 
$47.07 in 1918, $56.29 in 1919, and $64.95 
in 1920. 

The rate of gain over 1895 was 70 per 
cent in 1915 and 267 per cent in 1920, so 
that the gain of 70 per cent in 20 years, 
from 1895 to 1915, was followed by a 
gain of 197 per cent in five years, from 
1916 to 1920, or nearly three times as 
much in about one fourth as many years. 

From 1915 to 1920 farm labor working 
by the month without board received a 
gain in wage rate as high as 115 per 
cent. This was one of the causes of the 
greatly increased cost of producing 
things on the farm which has hit the 
farmer so hard in the declining market 
for his crops of 1920. So high were farm 
wage rates the last two or three years that 
they were prohibitive in a considerable 
degree, even when labor could be found, 
and farmers generally depended exclu- 
sively on themselves and the members of 
their families, in addition to extending 
the use of labor saving machinery. 


JoHn J. MarrRInan. 





CORN MEAL WEEK PROPOSED 


Omana, Nes., Jan. 29.—A_ national 
corn meal week, to aid farmers of Ne- 
braska and other states to find a mar- 
ket for their surplus stores of corn, was 
proposed at a session of the Federation 
of Nebraska Retailers this week by F. S. 
ae aa a young merchant of Fullerton, 
Neb. 


“When the New York tailor is laid 
off, he doesn’t stop to think the reason he 
lost his job was because Nebraska farm- 
ers and their sons were unable to buy 
new suits on account of the scarcity of 
money; and he doesn’t stop to think that 
the scarcity of money is due to the low 
price received for corn,” said Mr. Penny. 

“If some plan could be devised where- 
by every family in the United States 
could be induced to buy two pounds of 
corn meal during one week in March, it 
could create a market for the present 
surplus corn crop, now lying idle io the 
farmers’ bins, and furnish the farmer a 
market and an opportunity to dispose 
of his corn, insuring him against a total 
loss.” 

The plan was indorsed and heartily 
applauded by the retailers. A commit- 
tee to plan for the corn meal week will 
be appointed by President Anderson of 
the state federation. This committee 
will plan to put the move over as a na- 
tional proposition. 

Leten Leste. 
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CHICAGO, JAN, 29 
FLOUR—Prices, carload and round lots, 
f.o.b. Chicago: 


SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


Leading Minneapolis brands, % 
sacks, per 196 lbs, to the — 





merchants . ovetceses - »$9.60@9.75 
Spring patents, “jute ees oe . 8.25@8.90 
Spring straights, jute ..... eeeeee 7,65@8.00 
Spring clears, jute ......+seeeee- 6.40 @6.90 


Second clear, 140 Ibs, jute........ 5.00@5.25 
City mills’ spring patents, jute... 8.40@8.50 


WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 


Patent, southern, jute .........--$9.30@9.60 
Straight, southern, jute .......... 8.10@8.40 
Clear, southrern, jute .......-+.+% 6.75 @7.00 


HARD WINTER FLOUR 


First patent, Kansas, jute sense ss tSR OES 
Patent, 95 per cent ......eeeeeeee 8.25 @8.50 
Clear, Kansas, jute .........- ses 6.60@6.90 


RYE FLOUR 


Rye flour, white, jute, per bbl....$9.00@9.25 
Rye flour, standard, jute ..... eeee 8.50@8.75 

WHEAT—Milling demand good. Offerings 
light. Premiums remain high, as follows: 
No. 1 red 25@30c over, No. 2 red 23@28c 
over, No. 3 red 20@25c over, No. 4 red 16 
@20c over, No. 1 dark hard 8@liic over, 
No. 2 dark hard 6@9c over, No. 1 hard 8@ 
9c over, No. 2 hard 5@7c over, No. 3 hard 
2@5c over, No. 4 hard 3c under to 2c over, 
No. 3 dark hard 3@6c over, No. 4 dark hard 
lc under to 4c over, No. 1 dark northern 11 
@lé6c over, No. 2 dark northern 4@10c over, 
No. 3 dark northern 1@5c under, No. 4 dark 
northern 5@10c under, No. 5 dark northern 
6@i2c under, No. 1 northern 8@lic over, 
No. 2 northern 2@7c over, No. 3 northern 
2@6c under, No. 4 northern 5@15c under, 
No. 5 northern 10@18c under. 

Range of prices for the week, with com- 
parisons: 


This week Last week Last year 
1 red....187% @194 199 @202 
2 red....187 °@193 190 @203 260@261 
1 hard..169 @179% 177% @187 258 
2 hard..162 @176% 175% @185 256 @261 
1 dk hd.170%@183 181%@188% ...@... 
2dakhd.173 @..... USSH%HOQ@...ce ceo Quen 
1 nor, s.176 4 eeeee 182 @184 coe @ece 
3 MOF, B.171 @.ocoe coves + 260@290 
1 dk n. "118% 0186 rity: @i93 310@... 
2dkn..171 @175%. -@....- 320@326 


CORN—Discounts are the lowest of the 
season. Receipts for the week were 6,497,000 
bus, the largest at this time in over five 
years. Indications are for a decrease in ar- 
rivals, as country loadings have fallen off. 
Country elevator stocks are light. The 
range: 

7 week Last week Last year 


© mix.... @57 56 @60% 139 @143% 
5 mix.... 50% O59 57 @64 142%@146 
4 mix.... 57% @60 58%@67 145 @148% 
8 mix.... 60% @64% 61% oot 148% @153 
2 mix.... 63 @65% 65% @68_..... @..... 
1 mix.... 644% @....66 @...- eeees @. ° 
6 yel..... 55 @57 66 @61 141 @i44 
5 yel..... 56% @59 56% @62% 142% @147% 
4 yel..... 567% @61 58% @64% 145 @150 
3 yel..... 60% @64 61%@68 148% @156 
2 yel..... 683% @68 66 @71%..... , Pee 
1 Jel... 65 @68% 68%@71_..... @..... 
4 white... 57% @61 58%@64 ..... Davisce 
3 white.. 60% @63% 61 @66 149 @153 
2 white.. 638% @66% 65% @68% ..... Diececs 
1 white.. 64% @66 69 @69%..... @aocece 


OATS—Prices declined to the lowest of the 
season, and closed easy, although offerings 
were not large. The range: 

This week Last week Last year 
white. 36% @41 40 @43 87 @89% 
white. 38% @42% 40% @44% 87% @90% 
white. 41 @43% 42%@45% 88 @91 
white. 41 @44 42% @45% 88% @91% 
RYE—Market weak and lower, with pre- 
miums down to 12@13c over May for No, 2 
on track, at the close. Range for the week 
was $1.52%@1.64, compared with $1.61%@ 
1.69 last week, and $1.66@1.70% last year. 
May closed today at $1.39%, and July at 
$1.18%. There was selling of May and buy- 
ing July at 20% @2lIc difference, July being 
the discount. 

BARLEY—Export demand early in the 
week was good, and was well satisfied at the 
last. Range on poor to fancy was 55@79c, 
compared with 55@88c last week, and $1.30 
@1.56 last year. May closed today at 62%c. 

CORN GOODS—Market easy, with trade 
fair. Corn flour $2.15, corn meal $1.80, 
cream meal $1.70, pearl hominy $1.85, granu- 
lated hominy $1.80, oatmeal $3.10, per 100 
lbs, in car lots. Rolled oats, $2.90 per 90-lb 
sack, 

LINSEED MEAL—Market easy, with trade 
moderate at $42@43 ton, f.o.b. Chicago. 


WEEK’S RECHIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Week’s receipts and shipments of flour 
and grain (000’s omitted): 
7~Receipts— a 


reo 


1921 1920 921 1920 
Flour, bbls..... 199 170 ett 127 
Wheat, bus.... 280 302 295 809 
Corn, bus...... 6,947 1,657 1,864 708 
Oats, bus...... 1,461 1,266 959 1,124 
Rye, bus....... 128 158 * 41 140 


Barley, bus.... 303 222 208 59 


DULUTH, JAN, 29 
FLOUR—Nominal prices today at Duluth- 
Superior, f.o.b. mills, per bbl, in 98-lb cot- 
tons: 


1 

Family patent..... $8.50@8.75 $13.95@14.20 
Bakers patent .... 8.25@8.50 13.70 @13.95 
First clear, jute.. 7.25@7.75 9.50@ 9.76 
Second clear, jute. 5.25@5.75 6.75@ 7.25 
No. 2 semolina ... 9.25@9.50 13.05 @13.30 
Durum patent .... 9.00@9.25 12.80@13.05 

RYE FLOUR—Prices today at Duluth- 
Superior, f.o.b. mill, per bbl, in cottons: 


Wo. 3 gtraight .c.ccccccecs eT eR Te - $8.30 
Pure white rye ...ccccccccce ccccccese BOO 
NO. 8 GAPE wcccccccccccccccccce occecee 6.10 
No. 6 Gark ...cceee eeesccccecce eseccse 4.65 
No, 8 TY@ ccccccccces reer cooccecccce Fae 


WHEAT FLOUR OUTPUT 

For weeks ending as follows: 
1921 bbls 1920 bbls 1919 bbls 
Jan, 29..11,005 Jan. 31,.22,785 Feb. 1...17,745 
Jan, 22..15,630 Jan. 24..18,495 Jan. 25..12,755 
Jan. 15.. 8,995 Jan. 17..26,400 Jan. 18.. 8,900 
Jan. 8... 8,120 Jan, 10..22,330 Jan. 11..18,725 

WHEAT—Futures advanced early in the 
week on buying for export and milling re- 
quirements, until the announcement of con- 
ditions in Argentina, when prices worked 
lower. Durum proved the active leader, both 
as to price and business transacted, Cash 
market continues narrow, with the limited 
offerings taken at unchanged or improved 
basis. Mills picked up their needs, and ele- 
vators and shippers cleaned up the remain- 
der of available supplies. 


CASH WHEAT CLOSING PRICES 


Daily closing prices of cash wheat, on 
track, during the week, in cents per bushel: 
oa Dark —* 1dk hd 
Jan. No. 1 Montana 
22.... 166% @170% 163% 0.166% 167% @169% 
24.... 172 @176 168 @172 173 @175 
25.... 167% @172% 163% @168% 168% @170% 
26.... 163% @168% 159% @164% 164% @166% 
27.... 163% @168% 159% @164% 164% @166% 
28.... 166 @171 162 @167 167 @169 
29.... 165 @170 162 @167 164 @166 


Fe eed durum—~ -—Durum—, 
Jan. » a No. 2 No.1 No. 2 
22.. 166% © 169% eesee @166% 162% 160% 
24.. 171% @1765% ..... @171% 167% 165% 
36.. 167 @Q@ATL  weooce @167 163 161 
26.. 163% @167% ..... @163% 159% 157% 
27.. 164 @168 ..... y dnt 160 158 
28.. 164% @168% ..... @164% 160% 158% 


29.. 162% @165% 160% @163% 158% 156% 
Daily closing prices of coarse grain, in 
cents per bushel: 


Oats Rye 

No. 3 white No. 2 Barley 
Fam. $3 occ coecQG4lH coves @156 50@ 65 
Jan, 24... --@41% ..... @158% 50@ 65 
Jan. 25... -@40% ..... @157 50@ 65 
Jan. 26... ....@39% ..... @153 50@ 65 
Jan, 37 200 oie e- QB9H ..00- @152 50@ 65 
Jan, 28 ... ...-@39% ..... @152 50@ 65 
Jan. 29... -@38% ..... @148% 50@ 65 
Jan. 31* .. 82% @86% ..... @169 118@145 

*1920. 


Daily closing prices of wheat futures dur- 
ing the week, per bushel: 

-—Spring— -—Durum—, 

March May March May 


Tan. 22 wceceeee 162% 159% 164% 160% 
Jan. 24 wesceees 168 165 169% 165% 
Jan. 25 ...+-.- + 163% 161% 165 161% 
Jan, 26 ...seeee 159% 157 161% 158% 
Jan, 27 ...csece 159% 157 162 158 

Jan, 28 ..cccees 162 159 162% 158 

Jan. 29 .....006 159 154% 160% 154% 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 
Saturday, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

co Receipts——, -—Shipments—, 

Wheat— — 1920 1919 1921 1920 1919 


Spring ... 10 48 933 277 28 
Durum .... i72 10 5609 101 100 rT 
Winter .... 5 12 87 es 3 1 
Totals .. 587 70 1,529 378 131 1 
COFMm .cces - 4 es ee o* oe 
Oats . voce 309 4 6 25 2 
Bonded 1 “0 ee a 
Rye ..ccves 81 3847 699 115 oe a 
Barley .... ee 19 67 ee o8 10 
Flaxseed . 52 20 50 4 3 66 


Duluth- eepeaten wheat stocks, Jan. 29, and 
receipts by weeks ended Saturday (000’s 
omitted in stocks): Receipts by 

Wheat stocks—, -———grade——, 
1921 1920 2919 1921 1920 1919 
bus bus bus cars cars cars 


1 dk nor 

1,2 nor jf 183 16 11,183 195 1 301 

8 dk nor 

3 nor j 15 7 415 47 6 13 

All other ° 
spring .. 505° 276 2,480 82 7 62 


1 am dur) 


1,2dur § 82 286 3,827 32 2 101 
All other 
durum .. 875 1,397 5,379 29 2 36 
Winter .... 1 16 1,925 3 1 61 
Mixed ..... 13 7 aoe 329 11 185 
Totals ..1,624 2,005 25,209 607 30 46749 


Stocks of coarse grain in Duluth-Superior 
elevators, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

c— Domestic, -——Bonded—_, 

1921 1920 1919 1921 1920 = 


Oats ...... 3,016 213 223 
Rye ...c00e 144 6,328 2,684 ee 
Barley .... 67 46 852 3 76 


1 
Flaxseed ..1,557 67 60 1 
COPM .iccee 43 ee ee oe 


FLAXSEED—On Thursday, weakness re- 
ported at Buenos Aires turned sentiment 
bearish, and a selling movement eventually 
led to general liquidation. May broke a 
full 14c against but 7c and 9c for the other 
issues. Loss on the week ran 10@17c. Busi- 
ness that passed was almost wholly in the 
May, and the volume not of any impor- 
tance, Stocks increased 47,000 bus on the 
week. Cash interest light. No. 1 spot or 
arrive is quoted at 7c under May, 


RANGE OF FLAXSEED FUTURES 
c—Close-—— 
Opening Jan, 31 
Jan.24 High Low Jan.29 1920 
Jan, ..$1.90 $1.92 $1.67 $1.80 $5.20 
Feb. .. « aces 5.20 
May .. 2. 02 2.02 1.75 i. 84 4.64 
July .. 2.04 2.04 1.84 1.88 4.53 





KANSAS CITY, JAN, 29 
FLOUR—Quotations on hard winter wheat 
flour, basis cotton 98’s or jute 140’s, f.o.b. 
Kansas City, prompt shipment: 
Patent cccccccvestsccoccesccccess 
| ere . 
First clear 


woatneee pre- 
vailed in market this week. Buying is scat- 
tered, and largely for immediate needs. Of- 


MILLFEED—Continued 


ferings and demand about equal. Quota- 
tions, per ton, in 100-lb sacks: bran, $24@ 
24.50; brown shorts, $23@24; gray shorts, 
$25 @26. 

WHEAT—Very erratic action occurred 
here this week, Following strength in Mon- 
day’s market, bearish news and the drop- 
ping out of exporters served to break prices 
for a day or two. However, very little 
change is shown in prices at the close of 
this week from last week. Cash prices: 
No. 1 $1.62@1.63, medium $1.59@1.60; No. 2 
$1.60@1.62, medium $1.58@1.59; No. 3 $1.58 
@1.60, medium $1.55 @1.57; No. 4 $1.56@1.57, 
medium $1.54@1.55; soft wheat, No. 1 $1.84 
@1.85, No. 2 $1.80@1.82, No. 3 $1.77@1.79, 
No. 4 $1.75@1.78. 

CORN—Fair demand prevailed in the corn 
market throughout the week. Supply was 
about equal to demand, and prices are prac- 
tically unchanged from the close of last 
week. Cash prices: white corn, No. 2 57@ 
58c, No. 3 55@56c, No. 4 54@55c; yellow 
corn, No. 2 56@57c, No. 3 55@56c, No. 4 
54@55c; mixed corn, No. 2 56@57c, No. 3 
54@55c, No. 4 53@54c. 

WEEKRK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

c7— Receipts——, -—Shipments—, 

1921 1920 1921 1920 
Flour, bbls. 11,375 18,525 75,075 59,475 
W’t, bus. 2,399,750 1,217,700 1,823,850 922,050 
Corn, bus..533,750 110,000 112,500 101,260 
Oats, bus..141,100 105,400 108,000 139,500 
Rye, bus... 15,400 13,200 27,500 13,200 
Barley, bus 70,500 55,500 11,200 29,900 
Bran, tons. 700 620 2,100 3,620 
Hay, tons.. 8,376 16,692 5,976 9,156 





TOLEDO, JAN. 29 


FLOUR—Soft winter wheat patent flour, 
98’s, f.0.b. mill, $8.90@8.95; spring, $8.90@ 
9.10. 


MILLFEED—Car lots, 100’s, per ton, f.0.b. 
Toledo: 


Winter wheat bran ............ $32.00@34.00 
Winter wheat mixed feed ...... 32.00 @33.00 
Winter wheat middlings ....... «++ @32.00 
Oil meal, in 100-lb bags........ + @40.00 
Crushed flaxseed, 100-lb bag.... -@ 7.00 


WHEAT—Receipts, 35 cars, 12° contract. 
CORN—Receipts, 92 cars, 15 contract. 
OATS—Receipts, 34 cars, 15 contract. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
7-Receipts—, -Shipments— 
1921 1920 1921 1920 
Wheat, bus... 49,000 25,200 650,710 79,465 
Corn, bus.... 113,750 22,500 68,950 10,395 
Oats, bus... 75,850 34,850 66,300 6,645 





BUFFALO, JAN. 29 
FLOUR—Prices per bbl, cotton %’s, car- 


loads: Spring 

Best patent spring ............ $.....@ 9.70 
BRGKOTS POCOME . cccccccccvcccecse -@ 8.95 
PUSSE CIOOP ccccescccsccscsscess -@ 7.25 
a eee ae -@ 4.60 
WOVE, DUTO WRI 2s cvcccccvseces -@10.00 
Rye, straight .....-+.++e+eeeee -@ 9.00 

Sacked 

BUG, POP COM scsiesiacddoccessr $. -@31.00 
Standard middlings, per ton.... . @ 29.00 
WimeG TOOd a ccccesccsccsccccsce @ 34.50 
Flour middlings .............6. @ 35.50 
OG GOR, DOP GON ccccccocescess @ 38.50 
Corn meal, table, per ton ...... @ 40.00 
Corn meal, coarse, per ton ..... @ 32.00 
Cracked corn, per ton ......... @32.00 
Hominy feed, white, per ton ... @ 28.50 
Cottonseed meal, 43 per cent ... @ 37.50 
Oil meal, per tom ...-ccescosees @ 44.00 
Rolled oats, 90-lb sacks ........ @ 2.75 
Oat feed, sacked, per ton ...... @15.00 
Milo, No. 3, 100 Ibs .......+..5- @ 1.35 
Buckwheat, 100 Ibs .........+.. -@ 2.40 


WHEAT—There were sales of No. 2 red 
and No. 2 mixed, on track, through billed, 
at $1.90, and those prices were bid today for 
all the offerings, and refused. Receipts of 
wheat were quite liberal, particularly of 
dark northern. 

CORN—Heavy receipts broke the market 
about 1%c, when buyers took hold and the 
offerings were cleaned up. Later there was 





an advance of ic, which was lost at the 
close, and few buyers in the market. Clos- 
ing: No. 2 yellow, 73%c; No. 3 yellow, 72c; 
No. 4 yellow, 69%c; No. 5 yellow, 64%c; No. 
6 yellow, 61%c,—on track, through billed. 

OATS—Steady decline, and demand was 
only fair throughout the week, buyers con- 
sidering prices here too high. The close was 
2%c under last week, and easy. Store oats 
were offered considerably under track prices. 
Closing: No. 1 white, 47%c; No. 2 white, 
46%c; No. 3 white, 45c; No. 4 white, 42¢c,— 
on track, through billed, 

BARLEY—Dull, and the market was very 
weak today. Malting was quoted at 86@ 
90c, and feed at 81@84c, on track, through 
billed. 

RYE—There were buyers here, but no 
offerings, 





ST. LOUIS, JAN, 29 

FLOUR—Spring first patent $9.20@9.50, 
standard $8.60@9, first clear $6.50@6.70; 
hard winter patent $8.95@9.10, straight $7.95 
@8.40, first clear $6.20@6.50; soft winter 
patent $8.75@11.50, straight $8.20@8.70, first 
clear $6.50@6.70. 

MILLFEED—Dull and weak. Hard win- 
ter bran sold at $28, soft at $28.75@29, and 
gray shorts at $29@30. 

WHEAT—Receipts, 359 cars, against 380 
last week. Prices 2@8c lower, and demand 
quiet. Closing prices: No. 1 red, $1.96@2; 
No. 2 red, $1.97@1.99; No. 3 red, $1.97. 

CORN—Prices 3@4c lower, demand quiet. 
Receipts, 783 cars, against 642. Closing 
prices: No. 3 corn, 57@57%c; No. 4 corn, 55 
@56c; No. 5 corn, 50@52c; No. 3 yellow, 
57@57%c; No. 4 yellow, 55% @56c; No. 5 
yellow, 50@53%c; No. 2 white, 61%c; No. 3 
white, 58@58%c; No. 4 white, 56% @57c. 

OATS—Demand quiet, with prices 3@4c 
lower. Receipts, 360 cars, against 334. Clos- 
ing prices: No. 1 oats, 40%c; No. 2 oats, 
40% @41ic; No. 3 white, 40@40%c; No. 4 
white, 39@39%c; No. 1 mixed, 39c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

c-—Receipts—, -Shipments— 

1921 1920 1921 1920 
Flour, bbis.. 93,940 100,840 106,270 125,810 
Wheat, bus.1,050,000 362,400 894,900 338,100 
Corn, bus...1,296,100 878,800 952,370 415,880 
Oats, bus...1,018,000 1,008,000 737,840 742,720 
Rye, bus... 2,200 +3) rere 5,270 
Barley, bus. 11,550 33,800 F,GRO 8 scees 





BOSTON, JAN, 29 
FLOUR—Per 196 Ibs in sacks: 


Spring patents, special short...$10.00@10.75 


Spring patents, standard ....... 9.00@10.10 
Hard winter patents ........... 8.75 @10.00 
* Soft winter patents ............ 9.50@10.00 
Soft winter straights .......... 9.00@ 9.50 
Soft winter clears .........0s+6 8.75@ 9.00 
Rye flour, white patent ........ 9.00@ 9.50 


MILLFEED—Demand very slow, with 
market lower on all grades and some pres- 
sure to sell. Spring bran, $35.50@36; winter 
bran, $37; middlings, $33.50@37; mixed feed, 
$36.50@40; red dog, $42; second clears, $48; 
gluten feed, $48.28; hominy feed, $33; stock 
feed, $36.50; oat hulls, reground, $17; cotton- 
seed meal, $39.25@43,—all in 100’s. 

CEREAL PRODUCTS—Demand quiet, 
with market easy. White corn flour, $2.75 
@3; white corn meal, $2.50@2.75; hominy 
grits and samp, $2.50@2.75; cream of maize, 
$4.50@4.75; yellow granulated corn meal, 
$2.10; bolted yellow, $2.05; feeding, $1.70; 
cracked corn, $1.70,—all in 100’s. : 

OATMEAL—Market steady, with offerings 
liberal, and good demand at $3.10 for rolled 
and $3.41 for cut and ground, in 90-lb sacks. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 


7~Receipts—, -——Stocks—— 
192 1920 1921 1920 


Flour, bbis....*20,396 47,0656 ..... «eee. 
Wheat, bus... 1,075 36,350 1,232 332,034 
Corn, bus..... 2,337 2,010 1,418 1,130 
Oats, bus..... 28,300 61,280 15,082 174,982 
Rye, bus...... 1,200 8 .ccce 1,221 48,729 
Millfeed, tons. 86 7. htt veeue 
Corn meal, bbls. 644 , Bee 
Oatmeal, cases. 2,026 10,750) ..... «euee 
Oatmeal, sacks. ... 1,840)  .ccee  ceeee : 


*Includes 3,900 bbls for export. 

Exports from Boston during the week end- 
ing Jan. 29 were 500 sacks of flour to Lon- 
don. 





NEW YORK, JAN. 29 

FLOUR—Erratic changes in wheat mar- 
ket, with downward tendency of values, in- 
terfered seriously with trade operations. 
Stocks in consumers’ hands are small, which 
should result in steady buying movement. 
High grade flours move more freely than 
low grades, and clears are difficult to sell. 
Continued export inquiry, and one sale made 
during the week of 50,000 bbis. Price range: 
spring fancy patent, $9.90@10.25; standard 
patent, $8.50@9; clear, $6.75@7.65; soft win- 
ter straights, $8.50@9; hard winter straights, 
$8.50@9; clears, $7@7.75; rye, $9@9.75,—all 
in jute. Receipts, 203,041 bbls. 

WHEAT—Prices lower, with cash pre- 
miums slightly easier. This reflected evi- 
dences of increased competition in Europe 
from the Argentine, and the market was 
affected by rumors that the Argentine gov- 
ernment would permit exports of about 74,- 
000,000 bus wheat without a stperexport tax. 
Prices: No, 2 red, c.i.f., nominal; No. 2 hard 
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wititer, $1.91; “No.2 mixed durum, $1.87. 
Receipts, $13,400 bus. 

CORN—Very slow of sale, and the market 
Was easy as a result of continued heavy re- 
ceipts at points. Some efforts were 
made to resell small recent export purchases. 
Prices:.No.. 2 yellow, -84c; No. 2 mixed, 
pb No, 3 white, 83%c. Receipts, 472,- 


OATS—Market lifeless, and price changes 
were largely in sympathy with wheat and 
corn, Prices ranged 51@56c, according to 
quality. Receipts, 136,000 bus. 


MILWAUKEE, JAN, 29 


FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, per 
bbl, f.0.b, Milwaukee: 


Spring patent, cottom .....+.. 





- -$9.00@10.05 
9.10 





Spring straight, cotton ......... 8.45@ 

First clear, cotton ...-++-+s.eee 6.35@ 7.00 
Second clear, cottom .......+.-+. 4.75@ 56.00 
Rye flour, white, cotton.... »- 9.00@ 9,25 
Rye flour, straight, cotton . .. 8.40@ 8.50 
Rye flour, dark, cotton ......... 5.85@ 7.75 
Kansas patent, cotton .......... -@ 8.75 
Corn flour, 100 Ibs, cotton ....... 1.85@ 2.00 
Corn meal, 100 Ibs, cotton ...... 1.70@ 1.75 
Corn grits, 100 Ibs, Cotton ...... 1.60@ 1.65 


MILLFEED—Easy. Standard bran, $28.50 
@29; standard fine middlings, $26.50@27; 
flour middlings, $30@31; rye feed; $25; oil 
meal, $41; red dog, $33@35; gluten feed, 
$40; homiiny feed, $28.50,—all in 100-lb sacks, 

WHEAT—Declined 4@5c. Receipts, 58 
cars. Millers and shippers buying sparingly. 
No, 1 northern, $1.73@1.84; No. 2, $1.66@ 
1.79; No. 8, $1.58@1.76. 

BARLEY—Dropped 6@7c. Receipts, 156 
ears. Demand light for the choice, malt- 
sters being out of the market most of the 
time. No. 8, 77@91c; No. 4, 62@79c; feed 
and rejected, 55@70c. 


RYE—Off 9c. Receipts, 67 cars. oe 
fair from shippers and millers. No. 1, ar80 


@1.64%; No. 2, $1.54@1.63%; Ne. 3, 
@1.60. 

CORN—Declined 2@8c. Receipts, 829 cars. 
Demand fair from shippers, and industries 
bought freely. No. 3 yellow, 59@62%c; No. 
4 yellow, 58@61%c; No. 3 mixed, 57% @62c; 
No. 3 white, 59@62%c. 

OATS—Off 2@2%c. Receipts, 114 cars. 
Demand fair, with offerings cleaned up each 
day. No..2 white, 40@42%c; No. 3 white, 
39@42c; No. 4 white, 37@4ic, 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
-~Receipts—, --Shipments— 
1921 1920 1921 1920 


Flour, bbis... 29,750 19,950 61,780 26,520 
Wheat, bus. 78,300 76,380 70,785 195,570 
Corn, bus.. 1, 167,075 205,720 546,925 109,620 





Oats, bus. 241,110 291,720 219,650 232,520 
Barley, bus.. 236,385 158,570 . 70,250 74,830 
Rye, bus,.... 98,690 76,950 76,080 17,250 
Feed, tons... 210 1,200 6,030 4,187 
BALTIMORE, JAN. 29 
FLOUR—Closing, car lots, bbl, in 98-lb 
cottons: 
Spring first patent ........eee0-- $9.25@9.50 
Spring standard patent ......... 8.75 @9.00 
Hard winter short patent ....... 9.25 @9.50 
Hard winter standard grade 8.75 @9.00 
Winter short patent ......se505- 9.25@9.50 
Winter straight (near-by) ...... 7.75 @8.00 
Rye flour, white .........eeeeee08 8.50@9.00 
Rye flour, standard ........6.0.0+ 7.75 @8.25 
City mills’ jobbing prices: 
City mills’ spring patent ..........+. $11.25 
City mills’ blended patent ..........-. 11.25 
City mills’ winter patent ........5.+. 10.75 
City mills’ winter straight .......... 10.50 


MILLFEED—Down $1 ton on red dog; 
otherwise unchanged and generally sluggish. 
Quotations, in 100-lb sacks, per ton: spring 
bran, $36@387; soft winter bran, $39@40; 
standard middlings, $33@34; flour middlings, 
$36@37; red dog, $43@44; city mills’ mid- 
dlings, $33@34 

WHEAT—Down 3%@7c; demand fair, 
movement good. Receipts, 312,883 bus; ex- 
ports, 1,138,631; stock, 2,078,971. Closing 
prices: spot No, 2 red winter, $1.87%; spot 
No. 2 red winter, garlicky, $1.76%; Febru- 
ary, $1.76%; March, $1.78%; range of south- 
ern for week, $1.71@1.84%. 

CORN—Lost 5% @5%c; movement and de- 
mand big. Receipts, 925,056 bus; exports, 
544,169; stock, 882,758. Closing prices: con- 
tract spot, 75%c; February, 74%c; range of 
southern for week, 77% @89c; near-by yellow 
cob, bbl, $3.90@4. 

OATS—Off 4%c; demand and movement 
small. Receipts, 57,142 bus; exports, 9,117; 
stock, 509,498. Closing prices: No. 2 white, 
domestic, 48%c; No. 3 white, domestic, 
47%. 

RYE—Declined 8%c; movement and de- 
mand good, Receipts, 329,289 bus; exports, 
222,857; stock, 863,848. Closing price of No. 
2 western for export, $1.72%. 


PHILADELPHIA, JAN, 29 
FLOUR—Receipts, 7,200 bbis, and 7,021,865 
lbs in sacks. Exports, 500 sacks to London. 
Quotations, per 196 Ibs, packed in 140-lb 
jute sacks: 





Spring first patent ..........+. $10.00@10.25 
Spring standard patent ........ 9.25@ 9.50 
Spring first clear ............55 7.00@ 7.75 
Hard winter short patent ...... 9.75 @10.25 
Hard winter straight .......... 9.00@ 9.50 
Soft winter straight ........... 8.00@ 9.00 


RYE FLOUR—Offerings only moderate 
and market steady, but trade quiet. We 
quote on a basis of $10@10.50 bb! in sacks, 
according to quality. 

BUCKWHEAT FLOUR—In small supply 
and quiet at $4.75@5 per 98-lb sack. 

WHEAT—Market alternately higher and 
lower, closing at net decline of 3c. Practi- 
cally nothing doing. Receipts, 413,044 bus; 
stock, 1,694,677. Quotations, car lots, in ex- 
port elevator: . 

No. 2 red winter .........-.s00%05 $1.84@1.89 
No. 2 red winter, garlicky ....... 1.75 @1.80 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Other grades quoted at the following 
schedulé of discounts: mixed wheat, 5c un- 
der red winter; No. 3 wheat, 8c under No. 2; 
No. 4 wheat, 7c under No. 2; No. 5 wheat, 
a under No, 2. Sample according to qual- 

y. 

CORN—Trade slow, and market weak and 
5c lower. Receipts, 448,020 bus; stock, 397,- 
906. Quotations, 79@8ic for new No. 3 yel- 
low, and 77@79c for new No. 4 yellow. 


CORN GOODS—Quiet, and easier in sym- 


Pathy with raw material. Quotations: 
Kiln-dried— 100-lb sacks 
Granulated yellow meal, fancy ....... $2.20 
Granulated white meal, fancy ........ 2.30 
Yellow table meal, fancy ........+.++. 2.10 
MILLFEED—tTrade slow and prices fa- 
vored buyers, under pressure to sell. Quo- 
tations: 
ES NS od a Shs oS S's 3b gb 0 $36.00 @37.00 
Bott winter OFM 25. cei cice es 37.00 @38.00 
Standard middlings ............ 33.00@34.00 
Flour middlings ....:.........-- 36.00 @ 37.00 
TOE Oe. gcc cattegnnsévesesiets 42.00@ 43.00 


GATS—Dull, and market declined 8c. Of- 
ferings moderate but ample. Receipts, 41,- 
188 bus; stock, 333,606. Quotations: No. 2 
white, 53@53%c; No. 3 white, 51% @52c; 
No. 4 white, 49% @50%c. 

OATMEAL—Quiet and barely _ steady. 
Quotations: ground oatmeal, 100-lb sacks, 
$4.33; rolled, steam or kiln-dried, per two 
90-lb sacks, $5.80; patent cut, per two 100-lb 
sacks, $9.23; pearl barley, in 100-lb sacks, 
fine $6.30, coarse $4.65 





MINNEAPOLIS, FEB. 1 


Nominal quotations today by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b. Minneap- 
olis, per 196 lbs, were within the following 
range: 

Feb. 1 Year ago 
Short patent, 98-lb 
COCTOM .. ccc cscses $9.00@9.20 $14.10@14.80 


Standard patent ... 8.75@8.95 13.25@14.10 
Bakers patent ..... 8.45@8.60 12.75@13.50 
*First clear, jute... 6.25@6.30 9.25@ 9.50 
*Second clear, jute. 4.90@5.00 6.25@ 6.50 


*140-lb jutes. 

Durum flour quotations, 30@60-day ship- 
ment, f.o.b. Minneapolis, today (Feb. 1), in 
jute, were: 

Feb. 1 Year ago 
- $7.95 @8.25 $12.25 @12.60 
Durum flour ....... 6.45@6.70 10.00@10.50 
CROP occ cccecseccunes - @5.00 6.50@ 7.50 


WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 


The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 

1921 1920 1919 1918 


Medium semolina.. 


Feb. 6... ssveee 252,620 186,570 135,325 
Jan. 29... 290,350 239,855 213,215 180,575 
Jan. 22... 257,685 288,505 238,355 221,760 
Jan. “15... 242,755 386,280 244,965° 283,925 


Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 
apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 


1921 1920 1919 1918 
95 


Peb. 6.20 ceccde } ) eee 23,245 
Jan, 29... 13,441 11,625 3 ...06. 61,680 
Jan. 22... 2,585 2,170 =. ceee. 51,930 
Jan, 15... 1,070 3,780 = ncccee 24,915 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 


The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 
Week Ca- 
end- No. pac- -—Output—, --Exports— 
ing mills ity 1920 1919 1920 1919 
Nov. 27. 61 68,565 194,745 252,355 
Dec. 4. 61 68,565 229,625 222,570 7145 1, 100 


Dec. 11. 60 68,065 198,815 215,710 1,060 
Dec, 18. 61 68,565 203,985 221,140 1,430 400 
Dec, 25. 61 68,565 152,865 180,785 640 “... 
1921 1920 1921 1920 
Jan, 1.. 61 68,565 159,670 213,025 1,385 255 
Jan. 8.. 61 68,565 176,830 232,610 715 eee 
Jan, 15. 61 68,565 206,975 205,020 ose eee 
Jan, 22. 61 68,565 182,970 193,275 «+. 3,655 
Jan, 29. 54 70,015 189,173 151,693 eee eee 


MILLFEED PRICES 


Minneapolis car-lot prices of millfeed to- 
day (Feb. 1), prompt shipment, per 2,000 
Ibs, in 100-lb sacks, were reported as follows 
by brokers: 


Feb. 1 Year ago 
IGM os.6 cbeecdd vee $23.50@24.00 $42.00@43.00 
Stand, middlings.. 21.50@22.50 46.00@47.00 
Flour middlings... 25.50@28.50 653.00@55.00 


R. dog, 140-lb jute 32.00@36.00 


CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds in car lots, 
net to jobbers, f.o.b. Minneapolis: 


Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibs*........ $25.50@26.00 


60.00 @62.00 


No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 26.50@27.00 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 27.25@27.75 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 28.00@28.50 
Rye feed, 2,000 Ibs, 100-lb sacks. - @21.00 
White corn meal, granulatedt.. 2.45@ 2.50 


Corn meal, yellowt .........+++. 2.35@ 2.40 


Rye flour, white* .............. 9.10@ 9.15 
Rye fiour, pure dark* .......... 6.45@ 6.50 
Whole wheat flour, bbift ....... 7.20@ 7.25 
Graham, standard, bbif ........ 7.10@ 7.15 
Pe. GORE. Vs svowdececa dec’, -@ 2.70 
Mill screenings, light, per ton... 7.00@10.00 
Mill screenings, ground, per ton. 10.00@13.00 


Elevator screenings, common, ton 5.00@ 9.00 
Elevator screenings, cleaning... 7.00@13.00 
Buckwheat screenings, per ton.. 15.00@20.00 
Recleaned buckwheat screenings 20.00@30.00 
Flaxseed screenings, ton ....... 8.00@12.00 
Recleaned flaxseed screenings... 12.00@20.00 
Can. black seed screenings, ton. 7.00@10.00 
Linseed oil meal*® ............. - @39.00 

*In sacks. ¢Per 100 lbs. tPer bbl in 
sacks. **90-Ib cotton sacks. 


CASH WHEAT PRICES 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 dark, 
No. 1 northern, No. 1 red, No. 2 dark, No. 2 


northern, No. 2 red and December wheat at 
Minneapolis, per bushel: 


Jan. No.1 dark No. 1 No. 1 red 
26... 166% @170% 162% @167% 160% @ 163% 
27... 168 @172 164 @i6é9 162 @165 
28... 167% @172% 165% @169% 162% @165% 
29... 167% @170% 163% @167% 160% @165% 
31... 164% @167% 160% @164% 157% @161% 


Feb. 
1.... 159 @162 155 @159 so ery 
Jan. No. 2 dark No. 2 nor red 


26... 161% @166% 158% @163% 155% @160% 
27... 163 @168 160 @165 157 @162 

28... 164% @169% 161% @165% 160% @162% 
29... 162% @167% 158% @163% 156% @160% 
31... 159% @164% 156% @161% 152% @157% 


Feb. 

t.... 154 @159 151 @156 147 @152 

Jan. March May an, March May 

. ae $1.53% $1.51% 29..... $1.52% $1.48 

Ba sanen 1.55 1.51% 31..... 1.49% 1.45% 

rer 1.55% 1.51% 1*..... 1.44 1.41% 
*February. 


COARSE GRAIN PRICES 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week were, per bushel: 

Jan. Corn Oats Rye Barley 
25... 52@53 388% @38% 155% @156% 47@66 
26..7 51@52 37% @37% 152% @153% 45@63 
27... 51@52 36% @37% 151% @152% 45@63 
28... 52@53 36% @37% 152% @153% 45@63 
29... 50@51 36% @36% 149% @150% 44@62 
31...°50@51 35% @36% 145% @146% 43@61 


WEEK'S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 


Saturday were: Jan. 31 
Jan. 29 Jan. 22 1920 

Wheat, bus ..... 2,111,170 2,747,700 1,834,800 
Flour, bbis ...... 26,652 20,525 17,527 
Millstuff, tons ... 1,542 2,537 1,556 
Comms BOS oe os o's 322,640 565,020 211,140 
Gate, BES .s.ccee 417,360 568,320 239,940 
Barley, bus :.... 282,370 351,640 133,770 
Rye, Bus ...sicee 102,960 174,640 158,730 
Flaxseed, bus ... 45,240 69,600 66,000 
Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks 
ending Saturday were: Jan. 31 
Jan. 29 Jan. 22 1920 

Weems, BOS isics 1,003,260 1,053,530 712,800 
‘Flour, bbis ...... 336,769 302,699 282,098 
Millstuff, tons ... 12,515 12,405 12,183 
oo SS eee 292,130 391,690 190,280 
Gate, DES ..cccce 368,160 349,740 340,810 
Barley, bus ..... 241,240 322,380 159,600 
Rye, bus ........ 155,020 146,520 337,500 
Flaxseed, bus ... 13,090 8,000 2,000 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 
Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, as 
reported by the Chamber of Commerce on 
dates given, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Jan. 31 Feb. 1 
Jan, 29 Jan. 22 1920 1919 











Ne. 1 dark ..... 1,407 1,382 511 2,777 
No. l northern... 25 23 82 12,376 
No. 2 northern.. 93 16 9 2,067 
OURO - ccccseccs 5,544 5,529 8,088 6,612 
WOO. cccnces 7,067 6,951 8,691 23,832 
BB SORES scocecs 642 584 o06 eee 
> sere: 12,386 12,423 
In 1916 ....... 13,527 13,781 


COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 
Stocks of coarse grain“in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Jan. 31 Feb. 1 Feb. 2 
—_ 29 —- 22 1920 1919 1918 
86 


Corn 79 139 152 287 
Oats ** 5 397 8 *7 4 3,204 770 1,519 
Barley ..1,219 1,186 770 1,858 1,101 
Rye .... 87 37 5,237 4,100 606 
Fiaxs'd 1,182 1,149 21 61 100 


FLAXSEED AND PRODUCTS 
Daily closing prices, per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 


c— Mpls—7 -— Duluth 
Track Toarr. Track May July 





Jan, 25....$1.85% 1.85% 1.85 1.93 1.98 
Jan, 26.... 1.82% 1.82% 1.81 1.89 1.91 
Jan, 27.... 1.82% 1.82% 1.79% 1.87% 1.89 
Jan, 28.... 1.82% 1.82% 1.80 1,87 1.90 
Jan, 29.... 1.78% 1.78% 1.77 1.84 1.88 
Jan. 31.... 1.76% 1.76% 1.74 1.81 1.85 


Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis and 
Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

c—Receipts——, -——In store——, 
1921 1920 1919 1921 1920 1919 
Minneapolis.. 45 66 125 1,182 21 61 
Duluth...... 52 20 50 1,558 67 60 


Totals.... 97 86 175 2,740 88 121 

Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 

neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1920, to Jan. 29, 
1921, were, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

-—Receipts— -—Shipments—, 

1920-21 1919-20 1920-21 1919-20 














Minneapolis . 3,889 2,659 402 284 
Duluth ........ 2,884 919 2,042 629 
Totals ....... 6,778 3,578 2,444 913 





Duluth-Superior—Flour Output 


Production of wheat flour at Duluth- 
Superior, by months and calendar years, in 
barrels (000’s omitted): 








1920 1919 1918 1917 

JORUBTY ccsccsis 97 46 93 46 
February ......-. 69 48 65 41 
BEATOR oc cccsscee 69 57 80 72 
ee ee 40 101 72 61 
BT Nixkvenewes te 95 170 41 100 
pe eee ere 72 112 60 117 
|) eer es 90 49 27 84 
August ......... 28 64 43 72 
September ...... 37 93 79 118 
October ......... 91 127 102 117 
November ...... 71 139 101 161 
December ....... 63 113 93 159 
TORRID cejecces 822 1,119 - 866 1,148 
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Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 

The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at’ above points for week ending 
Jan. 28, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
Goi. Be veke ci cus 1,212 645 174 ook 
Consolidated ..... 1,052 59 19 27 
Ogilvies .... . 835 135 41 





Western 916 172 +18 &© 
Grain Growers 


Fort William .... 186 143 40 168 




















2S eee 2,746 1,677 194 236 
Northwestern ... 616 21 12 ee 
Port Arthur 536 1 
Can. Gov't ... 171 612 
Sask. Co-op. ... 75 83 
Dav. & Smith ... 44 49 13 ee 
Totalg ...c.ee. 16,027 6,317 1,377 1,113 
WOE OO fp isictes 7,139 3,685 1,233 267 
Receipts .......0¢ 876 724 111 62 
Rail shipments... 996 121 91 2 
STOCKS BY GRADE (000’s omitted) 
Wheat— Bus Oats— Bus 
No. 1 hard ..... 9 No. 2 C. W...... 1,580 
No. 1 northern..7,280 No. 3 C. W...... 1,910 
No. 2 northern..3,277 Ex. 1 feed ..... 20 
No. 3 northern..3,771 1 feed ......... 597 
No. 4 B BOGE: oe. vecree 739 
No. 5 OUROTD «cvccvces 1,285 
No. 6 
Feed |) 6,317 
Durum 
Winter . 
Others 
Total 








United States Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the United States 
on Jan, 29, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Corn Oats Rye Brly 


Baltimore ..2, we 884 515 794 103 
Mesteon 26... 1 14 2 1 
Buffalo ..... 5.468 415 2,157 eas 281 
Chicago .... 805 6,432 “7 35 418 
Detroit ..... 61 30 60 42 eee 
Duluth .....1,624 43 3, O18 134 67 
Galveston ...3,730 45 366 ae0o 
Indianapolis. 116 552 422 2 

Kan. City...2,537 1,085 1,416 76 one 
Milwaukee... 85 617 831 47 128 
Minneapolis 7,067 486 


8,397 37 1,219 
225 











N. Orleans..3,046 1,022 244 83 
Newp. News. ... oes 4 eee eae 
New York...3,981 272 1,031 354 246 
Omaha ..... 1,204 950 1,329 42 19 
POST 20s.00 9 376 304 1 eee 
Philadelp’a .1,418 453 330 19 6 
St. Louis ... 327 430 959 11 13 
WOOORO cisves 736 204 713 28 2 
Totals ...34,212 14,297 33,632 2,083 2,728 


Last year ..60,359 3,575 11,550 19,195 3,184 


CHANGES FOR THE WEEK 
- Decrease: Wheat, 1,666,000 bus; rye, 327,- 
000; barley, 77,000. Increase: Corn, 4,509,000 
bus; oats, 755,000. Bonded—Increase: Oats, 
63,000 bus; barley, 91,000. 





Exports for Week Ended Jan. 22, 1921 


Wheat Corn Flour Oats 
From— bus bus bbls bus 


New York... 212,000 85,000 55,000 127,000 
Portland, 

Maine SOT,OOO ccces deone sseeue 
Boston ...... BO,000 8 nncce ssece csese 
Philadelphia. 510,000 ..... 5,000 ..... 


Baltimore 483,000 186,000 5,000 


N. Orleans...1,046,000 154,000 17,000 ..... 
GOIVEStOR ..B,2BR GOO ccces§ eo0ss, cove 
St. John, 

WH. BK cece 178,000 =. 200 10,000 .ccce 





Tots., wk..4,536,000 425,000 92,000 129,000 


Prev. week..6,440,000 281,000 211,000 77,000 
BY DESTINATIONS 
Wheat Corn Flour 


bus bus bbis 


United Kingdom 947,000 227,000 28,000 
Continent .......... 3,532,000 175,000 54,000 
South and Cent. Am. ....-.  waeee 2,000 
WeG8 DRG ccc ceise ‘teases e0605 6,000 


Other countries 57,000 23,000 2,000 





PORRIS cicvcicescs 4,536,000 425,000 92,000 

Exports from United States and Canadian 
ports from July 1, 1920, to Jan. 22, 1921, 
with comparisons: 


1920-21 1919-20 
Wheat, BUS .cccsccce 225,384,000 111,525,000 
a, (a... STTEerere 7,843,000 12,728,000 
Totals as wheat,. bus. 260,679,000 168,802,000 
COrm, DUS ..ccccccces 6,629,000 1,716,000 
Oats, DUB ...cccccess 6,469,000 27,132,000 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 
The attached table shows the flour output 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minne- 
apolis and Duluth; also by 61 ‘‘outside”’ mills 
with a daily capacity of 68,565 bbls, from 
Aug. 31, 1920, to Jan. 22, 1921, with com- 
parisons, in barrels seme omitted): 


c-— Output——, -—Exports—, 

1920-21 1919- 20 1920- 21 1919-20 

Minneapolis ... 6,207 8,694 59 184 
Rs Rear 198 295 ove oes 
Duluth-Superior 303 532 oes Rie 
Outside niills .. 4,021 5,125 13 13 
Totals ....... 10,729 15,646 72 197 





Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 
Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 


r—Mplis—, -—Duluth—, Winnipeg 
1921 1920 1921 1920 1921 1920 








Jan. 26... 226 228 158 13 221 - 93 
Jan. 27... 279 139 24 3 463 143 
Jan. 28 ... 213 207 127 5 446 179 
Jan, 29... 211 278 79 4 422 204 
Jan. 31... 451 307 27 1 464 117 
Feb. 1 .... 381 164 51 2 695 225 

Totals ..1,611 1,313 466 28 2,611 961 
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USE OF AMERICAN SHIPS 


Millers’ Emergency Defense Committee 
Urges Advancement of Merchant Marine by 
Employing Its Vessels in Flour Transport 


A. L. Goetzmann, general chairman of 
the Millers’ Emergency Defense Commit- 
tee, has sent out the following letter to 
millers: 

“You have been advised through the 
milling journals, of the most satisfactory 
outcome of the hearing of Jan. 4 before 
the United States Shipping Board, ref- 
erence revocation by that board of its 
order of Nov. 1, establishing a 5c dif- 
ferential flour over wheat. 

“At that hearing it was developed that 
there exists a shortage of cargo for the 
Shipping Board’s boats, and that we as 
American citizens have a duty—unfor- 
tunately long neglected by us—in the 
matter of supporting this purely Ameri- 
can institution, our American merchant 
marine, 

“When in the course of the hearing 
this fact developed, the chairman of your 
committee, after conference with Vice 
Chairman Bell, Mr. Sterling and others, 
in a formal manner, pledged his support 
to the Shipping Board to bring to the 
milling industry the responsibility rest- 
ing upon it of routing its shipments 
abroad as far as possible in American 
bottoms. 

“In various conferences with the mem- 
bers of the board during the week fol- 
lowing the hearing, and after a careful 
study with Commissioner Sutter of the 
so-called merchant marine act, it de- 
veloped that the board has large powers 
under that act in the matter of port fa- 
cilities; we believe, after that study, am- 
ple power to direct port authorities to 
install the necessary mechanical appli- 
ances so necessary to a safe economical 
loading of our product on boats for 
ocean transport. 

“A further study of the costs state- 
ments submitted by the steamship inter- 
ests confirnrs us in the belief that, with 
the loading charges reduced to substan- 
tial parity with the cost for loading 
wheat, the greatest menace to an increase 
of the differential in freight rates be- 
tween flour and wheat would be removed. 

“During these several’ conferences 
with Chairman Benson, Commissioner 
Sutter, and other members of the board, 
there was clearly shown an earnest de- 
sire on the part of the board to assist in 
every consistent legal manner in increas- 
ing our export trade, by the mainte- 
nance of competitive freight rates with 
other lines, by placing the authority of 
the board back of the port facilities mat- 
ter upon which we have been working so 
long, by the maintenance of the present 
5c differential between wheat and flour, 
and generally a full recognition by them 
of the economic conditions so vital to us 
and so important to all our people in the 
exportation of the finished product rath- 
er than raw material. At the same time, 
the board renewed its request that we 
should support the American merchant 
marine. 

“To cover the various understandings 
reached by the chairman of your commit- 
tee and the board, and to make good up- 
on his pledge of support as made at the 
hearing, he drew up a statement cover- 
ing these various matters. This state- 
ment was placed before the meeting of 
the Millers’ Emergency Defense Com- 
mittee in Chicago, Jan. 15, which state- 
ment was made the basis of the following 
resolution: 

“*Whereas, The United States Ship- 
ping Board has reaffirmed its differential 
of five cents per hundred pounds in 
ocean freight rates flour over wheat; and 

“‘Whereas, The United States Ship- 
ping Board has expressed a desire to as- 
sist in every consistent legal manner to 
develop the port facilities, to the end of 
installation of mechanical facilities for 
handling package freight which will pro- 
vide a safe, economical method of load- 
ing such package freight, car to ship’s 

d; and 

“*Whereas, The United States Ship- 
ping Board has expressed a determina- 
tion to recognize the international com- 
petitive nature of our export flour trade 
in the building of its rate structure; and 

“Whereas, We recognize the oneness 
of our interest in the entire matter of 
our American merchant marine and fur- 
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ther desire to substantially show our ap- 
preciation of the cordial co-operation 
and support of the United States Ship- 
ping Board to the rehabilitation and ex- 
tension of our export flour trade; there- 
fore, be it 

“‘Resolved, That we, the Millers’ 
Emergency Defense Committee, as rep- 
resenting the entire milling industry of 
the United States, hereby pledge our- 
selves individually and collectively to 
urge upon the milling industry the use to 
the utmost of its ability American bot- 
toms in the ocean transport of its prod- 
uct consistent with requirements of sec- 
tion 28 of merchant marine act.’ 

“This resolution, on the motion of Mr. 
Eckhart, seconded by Mr. Short, was 
unanimously adopted; the chairman di- 
rected by proper action to urge upon the 
trade a full compliance therewith; and 
Chairman Benson and Commissioner Sut- 
ter, of the board, notified by wire of its 
adoption.” 





MOVEMENT OF CANADIAN GRAIN 


’ The following summary of the position 
of Canadian grains at the end of Decem- 
ber is from the office of the Board of 
Grain Commissioners for Canada, Fort 
William: 

Continuing from the last few days of 
the previous month, a most active demand 
for Canadian wheat was a marked fea- 
ture in December. In response to urgent 
and persistent demands by English mill- 
ers, considerable quantities were pur- 
chased by the British Wheat Commission 
and this, added to heavy purchasing of 
wheat for shipment before the closing of 
navigation to United States ports for 


consumption or export to Europe, created 


a demand for spot wheat in excess of of- 
ferings. Large stocks were in store in 
public terminal elevators, but apparently 
unavailable for buyers, in spite of the 
fact that spot wheat commanded a pre- 
mium at one time as high as 20c. The 
prices reached by the end of November 
seem to have become established as the 
low levels, and the influences of supply 
and demand have since completely assert- 
ed themselves. 

A strong demand still continues for 
wheat of the highest grades, which is go- 
ing forward by rail to the United States 
points for milling, owing to the low qual- 
ity of the spring wheat crop across the 
border. A good deal of this was shipped 
from the Canadian government interior 
elevators at Moose Jaw and Saskatoon. 
The mild weather to the end of Decem- 
ber permitted the freest movement on all 
railways, and large quantities of grain 
were moved to the seaboard for export in 
addition to the usual rail movement to 
interior centers. Particulars of this 
movement will be found in the tables ap- 
pended. 

The steady rise in prices to new levels 
as a result of the active demand for spot 
grain was reflected in the quantity mar- 
keted, no less than 29,726 cars passing in- 
spection, as against 35,304 in November 
and 14,584 a year ago. Of these, 23,645 
contained wheat, compared with 28,511 in 
November and 9,689 a year ago. The 
grading was not quite as high, owing to 
quantities of late harvested grain com- 
ing forward out of condition, 19,805 cars, 
or 83.8 per cent, grading 3 northern or 
better, compared with 24,947, or 87.5 per 
cent, a month ago, and 6,862, or 70.8 per 
cent, a year ago. In all other grains a 
relative decrease is noted in the number 
of cars inspected, compared with the 
November figures, but a substantial in- 
crease over those of a year ago. 

Mail advices just to hand indicate sup- 
plies ashore in and afloat for the United 
Kingdom at the close of December last 
sufficient to provide needed breadstuffs 
until the middle of April next. Normal 
requirements for the four months until 
the next harvest will be 70,560,000 bus. 
Purchases of new crop Australian and 
Argentine wheat amounting to more than 
this amount have already been rumored. 
If these prove to have been effected, fur- 
ther purchases of Canadian wheat de- 
pend entirely upon the necessity for such 
in furnishing a better grade flour or the 
action of individual buyers in view of 
the decontrol of the milling business next 
June. Latest reports quote the Australian 
and Argentine wheat surplus for export 
as at least 240,000,000 bus. If such large 
supplies are assured the tendency to low- 
er prices should reassert itself if the 


present demand for high grade os 
wheats‘ both for the United States an 
Europe ceases. 

The following tables show the inspec- 
tions, receipts and shipments during the 
first four months of the crop year 1920- 
21, etc., compared with the same period 
a year ago: 

Number of cars inspected in the west- 
ern grain inspection division during De- 
cember, 1920 and 1919: 


am 1920———,_ -———_1919_,, 
Cars Bus Cars Bus 


Wheat .. 23,645 29,656,250 9,689 11,870,250 
Oats .... 3,754 7,508,000 3,294 6,423,300 
Barley .. 1,284 1,797,600 1,105 1,491,750 
Flaxseed. 699 751,425 271 271,000 
Rye ....« 311 388,750 151 173,650 


Total inspections of 1920 crops to the 
end of December, compared with 1919, 
including new crop inspections during 
August of each year: 


——1920 +. ———_1919_,, 


Cars Bus Cars Bus 
Wheat ..100,435 125,545,000 66,029 80,885,525 
Oats .... 12,313 24,626,000 13,152 25,646,400 
Barley .. 5,015 7,021,000 5,428 7,327,800 
Flaxseed. 2,275 2,445,625 1,107 1,107,000 
Rye o.sce 1,670 2,087,500 1,182 1,359,300 


Total receipts at Fort William and 
Port Arthur elevators during the four 
months ending Dec. 31: 


1920, bus 1919, bus 
Wheat ....+..06. 105,972,114 61,128,170 
QEAD ccccccsceces 16,295,736 14,100,894 
BarieY ccccsccccee 5,569,060 4,969,690 
Flaxseed ........ 2,051,472 733,143 
RYO coccccccccnce 1,799,339 702,451 


Total shipments from Fort William 
and Port Arthur elevators during the 
four months ending Dec. 31: 


1920, bus 1919, bus 
Wheat .........- 89,892,969 54,746,281 
ORB cocccccccces 10,147,175 12,292,971 
BAPIOF 2 ccccccccs 4,244,436 4,142,720 
Flaxseed ........ 1,421,344 546,371 
RYO veccccccesece 1,518,040 534,275 


Total receipts at Fort William and 
Port Arthur elevators during calendar 
years: 


1920, bus 1919, bus 
WHORE cccvcccese 137,509,590 86,891,205 
OMtS cccccssccces 27,351,712 23,468,468 
Barley ...-s..e0. 8,793,040 11,552,780 
Flaxseed ........ 2,977,388 1,696,241 
RVG ccccccccceses 2,269,653 1,103,809 


Total shipments from Fort William 
and Port Arthur elevators during cal- 
endar years: 


1920, bus 1919, bus 
Wheat ..cesessee 127,992,636 96,806,649 
Oats .ccccesevece 22,619,510 23,037,473 
Barley ....-+s+e+. 8,338,074 13,604,514 
Flaxseed ........ 2,164,009 1,951,368 
Rye .ccsececeeeee 2,294,250 1,145,166 


Distribution of rail shipments from 
Fort William and Port Arthur elevators 
during the month of December: 


To Atlantic 
seaboard Interior points Totals 
Wheat ... 2,934,525 834,649 3,769,174 
Oats ..... 23,142 1,279,001 1,302,143 
Barley ... 337,725 64,906 402,631 
Pilaxeeed.. cccces 31,863 31,863 
Rye ....+- 206,026 © ceeses 105,015 





NEW SALES REPRESENTATIVE 

Howard J. Griffin has been appointed 
special eastern sales representative of 
the milling machinery department of the 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., with headquar- 
ters in the Franklin Trust Building, 
Philadelphia. The eastern section has had 
no direct representation by the milling 
department since the death of Wade 
Wilson, in 1917. Mr, Griffin was asso- 
ciated with the Allis-Chalmers company 
from 1903 to 1917, when for a short 
time he took a position with the Milwau- 
kee Electric Crane & Mfg. Co., as Pitts- 
burgh district manager. He entered the 
ordnance department of the United 
States army with a commission of first 
lieutenant, and, after his honorable dis- 
charge at the end of the war, again 
joined forces with the Allis-Chalmers 
company, which he has represented gener- 
ally throughout the United States for 
the past 13 months. 





AMERICAN FLOUR IN ORIENT 

Wasuinoton, D. C., Jan. 29.—Aided 
by an Australian export embargo on 
flour, American exporters have increased 
shipments to the Dutch East Indies from 
46 tons during the first eight months of 
1919 to 2,646 tons during the corre- 
sponding period this year, according to 
a report to the Department of Com- 
merce. American flour has a good repu- 
tation in the Dutch East Indies market, 
the report says, and, prices being equal, 
the United States has a good opportu- 
nity to share the market with Australia. 

“With American ships sailing direct 
from San Francisco, Portland and Puget 
Sound, and a well-equipped importing 
house in this colony prepared to do’ close 
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merchandising,” it adds, “it is possible 
that American flour could gain.a consid- 
erable proportion of the market un- © 
der normal conditions. Transshipment 
charges, and especially the roundabout 
route via Japan and Singapore, make it 
impossible for American flour to com- 
pete with the Australian product under 
present conditions. Australian exporters 
have close connections. in this colony, and 
keep open an easy channel for the pur- 
chase of all kinds of provisions.” 


Joun J. Marrinan. 





CO-OPERATION FROM SHIPPERS 

Wasuincton, D. C., Feb. 1.—(Special 
Telegram)—The Shipping Board today 
made public the text of the resolution 
recently adopted by the Millers’ Emer- 
gency Defense Committee urging the 
milling industry “to use to the utmost of 
its ability American bottoms in the ocean 
transport of its product,” and a similar 
resolution adopted by the Southern Hard- 
wood Traffic Association. 

Admiral William S. Benson, chairman 
of the board, characterized the action 
taken by the millers’ and hardwood or- 
ganizations as “that splendid co-opera- 
tion being offered by representative 
commercial organizations throughout the 
country.” He further called attention 
to the fact that “the milling interests 
which pledge themselves to co-operate 
with the merchant marine plans of the 
government represent approximately one 
third of the export cargo of the United 
States.” Joun J. Marrinan. 





NEW BEMIS COMPANY MANAGER 

Emerson R. Bailey has been made 
manager of the Bemis Bro. Bag Co. at 
Memphis, Tenn., succeeding A. C. Ewer, 
who was transferred on Jan. 1 to Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., to become assistant manager 
of the Bemis company’s factory now un- 
der construction at that place. Mr. Bailey 
started with the Boston office of the 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co. in 1904. He was 
with the San Francisco factory from 
1906 to 1909, in charge of the Salt Lake 
City office from 1909 to 1912, and in 
charge of the Denver office from 1912 to 
1919. From 1919 until his transfer on 
Jan. 1 of this year to Memphis he was 
sales manager of the factory at Omaha. 





FLOUR PRODUCTION AND MOVEMENT 

Estimates by Russell’s Commercial News, 
based on the methods employed by A. L. 
Russell during his service as statistician for 
the Grain Corporation, and on mill reports 
to The Northwestern Miller, of the United 
States flour production and the flour and 
wheat movement for the period from June 
28, 1920, to Jan. 15, 1921 (000’s omitted): 


Flour output, bbls— 1920-21 1919-20 1918-19 


FO, TOS. opccvcccvece 2,040 3,071 2,670 

June 28-Jan. 15 ..... 60,383 82,721 69,670 
Flour exports, bbls— 

EE ere 2265 189 595 

June 28-Jan. 15 ...... 7,826 10,447 9,026 


Wheat, June 28- 
Jan, 15, bus— 
Receipts from farms. .495,000 670,165 658,110 


PEROERE cc cscccacecs 194,187 80,117 111,366 
Rees Pee 58,000 2,198 5,439 
Ground by mills ..... 271,273 384,348 307,843 


Wheat stocks, 
Jan. 15, bus— 
At terminals ........ 39,865 69,067 134,996 
At country elevators, . 
mills and in transit 113,085 156,595 114,270 





OCEAN RATES 
Ocean rates on flour from Atlantic ports, 
as quoted in Minneapolis, Tuesday, were as 
follows, in cents per 100 lbs: 
oa — From————- 
Phila- New- 
New Bos- Balti- del- port 





To— York ton more phia News 
Aberdeen ...... 66.50 .... 66.50 66.50 .... 
Amsterdam .... 28.00 28.00 27.50 28.00 28.00 
Antwerp ....... 30.00 30.00 27.50 30.00 30.00 
errr SOW cctv SHOO coos cess 
Bremen ....... 40.00 40.00 27.50 40.00 40.00 
) i errr ree SRIGS ache 6406 6008 worse 
BOFBOR. oscccece 40.00 .... 35.00 40.00 
Christiania .... 40.00 .... 35.00 40.00 
Stavanger ..... 40.00 .... 40.00 40.00 
Copenhagen ... 50.00 .... 35.00 50.00 
CORK. cccsccccee GRO cscs. shee. bees 
DURUM ce ccccces 32.560 .... 30.00 .... 
Dundee ........ 66.50 .... 66.50 66.50 
Glasgow ....... 32.50 32.50 32.50 32.50 .. 
Gothenburg .... 50.00 50.00 35.00 50.00 .... 
Hamburg ...... 30.00 30.00 27.50 30.00 30.00 
BEGVEO sccccccic 30.00 .... 22.60 30.00 .... 
Helsingfors .... 60.00 .... 60.00 60.00 
| eee ; SB.60 ncec coos 
Leith ...... . 6000. 9600. 20066 inane 
Liverpool ...... : $2.50 32.50 32.50 32.50 
London ........ J 32.50 32.50 32.50 32.50 
Londonderry ... 45.00 .... 32.50 .... «... 
Manchester .... 32.50 32.50 32.50 32.50 32.50 
Stockholm ..... 60.00 60.00 40.00 60.00 .... 
Rotterdam .... 25.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 
Mase conc ivv 65.00 .... 50.00 65.00 .... 
Southampton .. 32.50 ..... ..++ «ees 
BOOMER ocicccces 45.00 .... 60.00 60.00 


St. John’s, N. F. 75.00 .... coe cess 
Owing to frequent changes, these rates are 
subject to confirmation. 
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New York, N. Y., Jan. 29.—All busi- 
ness gradually is being placed upon a 
sounder basis, and because of the read- 
justment in prices there has been re- 
newed buying of late by consumers in 
all the great markets. The retailer has 
come down to earth once more, and is 
viewing the situation in the common sense 
light of offering merchandise at prices 
which will promote consumption. All 
classes of buyers are coming into the 
market, and, although it cannot be said 
that business is normal i as compared 
with conditions prevai ing before the 
holidays, the improvement has been most 
pronounced. 


CREDIT STRAIN RELAXING 


The credit strain is relaxing, and the 
country is once more doing business on 
something like a safe price level. In 
this manner wartime inflation is passing, 
and the evils of the high price period are 
fast being eliminated from a situation 
which had become greatly extended. The 
banks are giving a better account of 
themselves, and money rates are not as 
tense as they were. It is not, however, 
a season of easy money, and in some 
parts of the bond market there is still 
heavy bidding for funds, but the strain 
is less acute and the banks are once more 
accumulating sizable reserves. 


PUBLIC TAKING BONDS 


There continues a good investment de- 
mand for safe securities. The indica- 
tions are that this will broaden, and that 
public buying will become much more of 
a factor in the near future. Some of the 
large bond houses are doing a heavy busi- 
ness, much of which is in United States 
government or other exceptionally high 
class issues. Besides this buying there 
has been a good demand for such loans 
as the Belgian government, the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad and some of the other 
issues recently offered. 

It is apparent that the investing public 
is re-employing its surplus funds, and 
that there is gradually developing a 
healthy optimism among bond buyers. 
This is of tremendous importance, as it 
is evident that a revival of genuine in- 
vestment buying will be of much benefit 
to the whole investment situation. 

There are many important bond issues 
to be offered later on. Some of these 
have been under negotiation a long time. 
The bankers will be very cautious, how- 
ever, in dealing with the market, as it is 
recognized that an overcongestion would 
om most unpleasantly for all con- 
cerned. The financial community recog- 
nizes that there are large loans ahead 
and that, later on in the year, an im- 
mense total sum must be raised for the 
account of railroads and other corpora- 
tions. 

The investment demand at the moment 
is encouraging, and it looks as if there 
would be a further broadening of the 
genuine investment inquiry. here is 
still an immense uninvested fund at the 
command of people who have been un- 
certain about the future and who have 
been fearful of taking on new commit- 
ments. The financial skies are clearing, 
however, and slowly but surely this great 
uninvested fund will be re-employed in 
high grade securities. 


BUYING BANK STOCKS 


An extraordinary investment oppor- 
tunity is present in high grade bank 
shares. Many of these are selling at 
prices which show an income return rang- 
ing from 51% to 64% per cent. Many for- 
tunes have been made by investors who 
have had the sense to lay away bank 
shares for permanent investment. Old- 
time investors in the stocks of the First 
National Bank, the Chase National Bank, 
the Guaranty Trust Co., the Fifth Ave- 
nue Bank and other institutions have 


come out handsomely on the deal. Many 
of these institutions have frequently re- 
adjusted their capital, declaring special 
dividends, or affording investors oppor- 
tunity to buy new st at par or there- 
abouts. The result is that these invest- 
ments have yielded handsome returns, 
and that many men have grown rich by 
simply holding on to such stocks for 10 
or 20 years. 

With the increased capitalization of 
Wall Street institutions, however, the 
stock issues of these banks and trust 
companies have been materially enlarged. 
The result is that many of the banks 
which a-few years ago were known as 
“close corporations,” in the sense that 
their stock was very closely held, are now 
owned by several hundred investors. 

Some of the banks have taken heavy 
losses during the past year in connection 
with the readjustment of values that has 
taken place, but even in such cases it has 
been possible for many to make a hand- 
some showing on their 1920 business and 
to clear a large profit on total operations. 
I have no hesitation, therefore, in saying 
that prevailing quotations for high grade 
New York City bank and trust company 
shares in many cases represent the in- 
vestment opportunity of a generation. 
There has never been anything like it 
before within the memory of men now 
living, except in special cases where a 
bank has made exceptional progress in 
an unusually short time. 


WAGE REDUCTIONS 


Various manufacturers throughout the 
country have been reducing wages, and it 
looks as if the railroads would make a 
move in the same direction before long. 
It is easy enough for organized labor to 
hold the men together at a time of great 
prosperity, with record business to han- 
dle and more positions than men. At the 
moment, however, the railroads are 
facing an abnormally high labor charge, 
while the men are benefiting by the grad- 
ual reduction in living costs and other 
items of expenditure. 

It is an interesting situation, and no 
one wants to do anything to increase the 
hardships incident to everyday living. 
It is perfectly proper for labor to con- 
test such a reduction if it is being sub- 
jected to high living costs. The work- 
ingman must be protected, and he must 
be given a large enough wage to care 
properly for his family and dependents. 
If this is not done the whole community 
suffers, for somebody has to pay for it. 

Fortunately, however, capital and 
labor are co-operating, and in many in- 
stances the workers have volunteered to 
accept concessions so as to enable their 
employers to keep large mills in opera- 
tion. It is perfectly true that the rail- 
roads are suffering from a terrific slump 
in business. There is not the freight 
offering that there was, and some roads 
will show enormous losses in gross earn- 
ings as compared with last year; but 
the industry as a whole, however, is 
giving a good account of itself, and it 
is to be hoped that the wiser heads on 
both sides will get together and provide 
an amicable adjustment of the differ- 
ences. 


MONEY MARKET CONTROL 


Much interest is being shown in the 
attitude of the Bank of England direc- 
tors toward a possible reduction in dis- 
count rates. The great English bank, 
acting with the Federal Reserve System 
of the United States, represents the 
largest combined money market influence 
in the world today. Some believe that 
the English bank will lower its minimum 
rate of discount during February. Oth- 
ers contest that point, and believe that 
the great English bank will not lower its 
rate until its directors are convinced that 


renewed inflation would not result 
from it. 

There is much to be said in support of 
this theory, for the Bank of Fen land 
directors are the age men of Great 
Britain, and may depended upon to 

ursue a conservative policy. It is felt, 

wever, that the policy adopted by the 
Federal Reserve Board will have im- 
mense influence, and that these two great 
instrumentalities will pursue a common 
policy and not work at cross purposes 
with one another. 

It is to be hoped that the Federal Re- 
serve System will be ‘able to lower its 
rediscount rates later on in the year, but 
there is nothing in the situation at the 
moment to suggest any quick reduction 
in such rates. There is still a severe 
strain upon credits, and there is no tell- 
ing when this will let up sufficiently to 
enable the banks to let down the bars 
and adopt a more liberal lending policy. 
It is apparent, also, that the money mar- 
ket tendencies in the United States and 
Great Britain will be governed largely 
by the amount of new financing which 
is put out and the ability of the money 
market to finance the various demands 
that are made upon it. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

Doututn, Minn., Jan. 31.—Millers re- 
ported an increase of inquiries from 
flour buyers last week, but there was not 
much inclination to purchase except on 
possible sharp declines. Many still ap- 
pear to have supplies for going require- 
ments and are looking for bargains. 
From some quarters, however, come re- 
ports of low stocks and steadily reducing 
surpluses, and this should result in bring- 
ing in some buyers before long. With 
wheat still showing heaviness, buyers are 
waiting for a sign of steadiness before 
contracting for stocks of any volume. 

Cars for shipment are available in 
plenty, and directions are coming in 
fairly well, dragging some during the 
past few days, however. 

The durum mill sold a few car lots 
last week on the decline in the price of 
wheat. The weakness did not seem to 
induce general buying, however, those 
taking hold being forced to by necessity. 
Mill prices were reduced 25c bbl. 

A light scattered demand from outside 
trade was reported by the rye flour mill. 
The lower price of rye seems to have 
encouraged small to full car lot pur- 
chases for immediate requirements. Quo- 
tations were reduced 10@45c bbl, the 
top grades showing the largest reduc- 
tions. 

A mixed car lot trade only was trans- 
acted in millfeed. The mills had dis- 
posed of their output, and had nothing 
to offer. Business was light, and the out- 
look is not good. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 


Piour Pct. of 
activity 





This week 31 
Last week 44 
Last year . 63 
PWS FORGE GOO co ccscewewsess 17,745 49 


NOTES 


The Duluth Retail Grocers’ Associa- 
tion gave its annual ball last week, and 
a unique feature was the presentation 
to each guest of tiny loaves of bread 
baked by the Zinsmaster Bread Co. 

Liberal shipments of spring and durum 
wheat, and also rye, were reported last 
week. Stocks of the latter decreased 
33,000 bus, while wheat increased 148,000. 
Oats gained 309,000 bus, and flaxseed 
47,000. 

Cash rye was in fair demand, No. 1 
spot bringing 12c over the May future, 
and to-arrive lle over. Barley was un- 
changed, with receipts light and few 
sales. Oats were in demand at going 
quotations. 

Flaxseed futures continue to reflect the 
bearish Argentine situation, and declined 
a further 3@5c today. Any sign of sell- 
ing was reflected in a softening of the 
market, and buyers waited for declines 
to satisfy their wants. 

Canadian wheat continues to move 
through Duluth, though not in a large 
way. It will continue for some time, a 
considerable volume being en route and 
dealers still having numerous unfilled 
contracts on their books. 

Spring wheat futures were very dull 
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last week, and traders showed little in- 
terest in the market. In durum wheat, 
houses with eastern connections were ac- 
tive, indicating a good demand, and 
trade was steady. The price tendency 
was downward. 

W. D. Jones, of the Hallet & Carey 
Co., returned from Winnipeg, Saturday, 
having been looking after the movement 
of Canadian wheat from that city. He 
states that from 1,250,000 to 1,500,000 
bus are moving to the Pacific Coast every 
week for shipment by water, going most- 
ly from Alberta, 

A movement of corn to this market 
has begun, and to date 63,000 bus have 
been received. It is going into the 
Peavey elevator, and comes south- 
western Minnesota and South Dakota. 
It is bought at 9c under Chicago May 
for No. 3 yellow, 13c under for No. 4, 
and l5c under for No. 5. 

Cash spring wheat was strong the past 
week. No. 1 dark northern closed 3@4c 
higher on the week, with offerings small 
and demand absorbing all tendered. 
Durum top grades were wanted, and the 
price level was held. Low grade stuff 
was not easy to sell. No. 2 mixed held 
unchanged at 4c under March. 

An ordinance to regulate the weight of 
bread sold by bakers, prepared by the 
city council of Duluth, was submitted to 
the master bakers for consideration last 
week, but has not yet been returned and 
no action has been taken. The Retail 
Grocers’ Association and the Zinsmaster 
Bread Co. are in favor of regulation. 


A number of members of the Duluth 
Board of Trade will be present at the 
hearings before the senate and house 
committees of the Minnesota legislature 
tomorrow and Wednesday evenings on 
the antifutures bill and the bill requiring 
the admission of co-operative companies 
to exchanges, regardless of their plan 
of distributing earnings. 

An embargo against further movement 
of wheat to Duluth, which had been put 
on by the Canadian National Railway 
because of an accumulation of cars at 
Fort Francis, was lifted last week after 
being on a few days. A lack of motive 
power to keep things moving was the 
cause, and it was relieved when the 
Grand Trunk Pacific made up the defi- 
ciency. 

At a special election by members of 
the Duluth Board of Trade, Saturday, 
W. W. Bradbury was elected a director 
to fill the vacancy caused by the resig- 
nation of G. H. Spencer, who was elected 
vice president last week. E. A. Vivian 
was elected a member of the board of 
arbitration in place of E. S. Ferguson. 
A special election will now be necessary 
to fill the place of W. W. Bradbury, who 
has been elected a director. 

Nelson Hoople, who had been connect- 
ed with the grain business from the early 
days of Minnesota, died in Duluth, Sat- 
urday. When the state was still youn 
he managed an elevator and flour mil 
near the Twin Cities. He came to Du- 
luth 35 years ago, and was associated 
with a grain commission house, later with 
an elevator company. His son, Roy N. 
Hoople, is a resident of Minneapolis 
and with the Cargill Grain Co. 

F. G. Cartson. 





EFFORT TO REDUCE RAIL WAGES 

Cuicaco, Inu., Jan. 29.—An effort is 
being made by the railroads to reduce 
wages. Freight and passenger rates are 
higher than the business can stand. The 
rates were fixed on a high mark for 
traffic and, as the latter has slumped 
badly and is 15@20 per cent under last 
year’s, railroads cannot operate at a 
profit. Wages of employees in nearly all 
lines of business are to a considerable ex- 
tent based on those paid by the railroads, 
and should the latter succeed in securing 
reductions, it will be an entering wedge 
for other lines. 

The United States Railroad Labor 
Board has decided against the appli- 
cation of the Atlanta, Birmingham 
& Atlantic Railroad for a reduction 
of wages effective Feb. 1, as the ap- 
plication was not made in the regular 
way. It is to be heard separately at a 
future date. The company posted notice 
of a wage reduction of 50 per cent in its 
shops before it had petitioned the Rail- 
road Labor Board. C. H. CHatten. 
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The flour trade is a trifle dull just now, 
but it must be remembered that that 
term covers in this country many sec- 
tions, such as town and country millers 
as well as importers and jobbers whose 
concern is solely with over-sea flour. 

For the moment there is a stock of 
government flour to dispose of which gets 
in the way of the free importer, but it 
does not appear to be very heavy, and 
the general impression is that the com- 
mission will have disposed of it by the 
time it is demobilized, which it is ex- 
pected will take place by March 31. As 
the millers seem disposed to remain un- 
der control for six months longer, it is 
quite possible it will be necessary to 
maintain some sort of commission, as 
government buyers of wheat, till decon- 
trol complete and final arrives. 

If the cofamission wants a quick clear- 
ance, it should cut down some of its 
prices. Certainly, 85s 9d to a baker, with 
3d discount in the pound sterling for cash 
in seven days, is not an unreasonable 
price for Manitoba straights and Ameri- 
can spring straights, but some of this 
flour has been in store for two years, or 
possibly more, and that alters the ques- 
tion. As for 80s 6d for Pacific or soft 
winter straights, they are not worth the 
money, such of them as we have lately 
seen. Minnesota spring clears at 79s 
might pass, if most of the flour had not 
been in store a long time, where the 
strength is apt to weaken a bit under 
such conditions. To ask a baker 73s for 
durum, or soft winter clears, is out of 
the question; months ago many bakers 
returned durum as utterly impossible as 
a bread making flour, and the commis- 
sion had to take it back. But no doubt 
prices will have to be materially reduced, 
and then some clearance in the commis- 
sion’s stores may be made. 


GOVERNMENT FLOUR REDUCED 


On Monday another Is was taken off 
flour, making a reduction of 7s from the 
top; this applies to G.R. and to govern- 
ment imported, but of course not to free 
flour. The free flour market is going 
very well, all things considered. Nearly 
all importers on this market have taken 
a hand at the game, though mostly on a 
moderate scale, having due regard to 
the present instability of markets. The 
list of free flours now on sale includes 
Canadian Manitoba straights, American 
spring straights and spring clears, Aus- 
tralians and Chinese, but with regard to 
the latter no doubt importers will only 
buy on sample. For all the bad name it 
has got, some Chinese flour is excellent 
of its kind. 


FLOUR PRICES 


The prices of Canadian and American 
straights are still high, and no baker 
could expect to get yet a while a fair 
sample of either of these varieties at 
less than about 86@89s, according to 
the brand. There are offers of good 
Minnesota spring clears at 70@72s, c.i.f. 
In spite of the improvement in sterling 
on your side, Canadian cables for 
straights were all dearer yesterday and 
today. The advance on former offers 


was Is 6d@2s, which checked business, 


but there has been a fair amount of 


trade, and it will increase. 
OATMEAL 


The oatmeal market is still sinking. 
It is difficult to give an exact reason, but 
the mild, damp weather of the past few 
weeks has no doubt been against oatmeal 
sellers. What we believe to be one of 
the most effective causes of the drop is 
the poor quality of some of the new 
crop Scotch oatmeal. Scotland had plen- 
ty of soaked oat fields, and it is feared 
that some millers used grain for oatmeal 
that really should have been kept back 
for feed. At any rate, some of the new 
oatmeal has not been appreciated here. 

This does not apply to Midlothian, 
which has kept up its quality very well. 
But even in this section prices have 
slumped; today Midlothian is not worth 
more than 80s, or possibly 77s 6d, per 
sack of 280 lbs; for the special quality, 
85s is paid. In Aberdeen the break was 
heavy; coarse, medium and fine cuts are 
obtainable at 67s 6d and, unfortunately, 
American pinhead, medium or fine, has 
been forced down to the same level. This 
is very hard on importers of the Ameri- 
can article, which was really very good 
quality, and is intrinsically worth a good 
deal more than this poor price. These 
importers have lost considerable money 
on almost all American and Canadian 
purchases this season. There is a little 
London made oatmeal offering at 70s. 

Midlothian rolled oats have gone back 
a bit, and are now priced at 75s per sack 
of 280 lbs, while the fancy brand is still 
held at 85s. American rolled oats have 
gone down to 70s@7I1s 3d, in sympathy 
with the drop in Aberdeen, which is at 
just about the same price. There is a 
little Irish at about 75s. 


MILLFEED 


Millfeed drags a bit, especially as re- 
gards bran, but middlings are still sell- 
ing pretty well. In spite of the 7s drop 
in flour, no change has been made in 
the price of millfeed, though oats can 
be bought well under the charge for 
bran. 

NEW TELEPHONE CHARGES 

A great outcry is being made against 
the new telephone charges that came into 
force this week, as they are considered 
beyond all reason, and an additional tax 
on industry. That substantial increases 
were impending was known for months, 
but what they were actually to be only 
became public last week. Every call, 
under the new schedule, will cost 114d 
instead of one penny, and the rental of 
the instrument has been increased from 
£5 to £8 10s per year. Moreover, a 
flat rate, or unlimited service, allowed to 
large firms, has been abolished altogeth- 
er, and replaced by the charge of 114d 
per call and an annual rental for the in- 
strument. A rebate of 5 per cent is 
made to subscribers making more than 
2,000 calls in the year, but this is of very 
little help. 

On long distance calls the rate is about 
doubled. The tremendous increase in 
the cost of the telephone to large users 
is a serious matter, and a storm of pro- 
test is being raised. A special meeting 
of the London Chamber of Commerce 
is being held today, and an emphatic de- 
mand is being made by the business com- 
munity for a full inquiry by an inde- 
pendent and representative committee 
into the administration and working of 
the telephone system, in order that it 
may be placed on an efficient and busi- 
nesslike basis. 

The telephone system in this country 
was formerly run by a private company, 
and was a prosperous business. Since it 
has been in the hands of the government 
it has been unprofitable and, in spite of 


increased charges from time to time, has 
become a heavy burden on the state. 
With the continual rise of prices in the 
postal services and telephones it is now 
considered high time that some reform 
should be made in administration, and 
possibly the present outcry will bring 
matters to a head. 
* * 

The firm of Gebrs. Van den Bergh, of 
Rotterdam, Holland, announces that it 
has been turned into a limited company, 
and that the directors are A. Van den 
Bergh, I. Van den Bergh, J. Van den 
Bergh and S. Van den Bergh. The com- 
pany does an important flour importing 
business, and also handles various other 
products, 


SCOTTISH MARKETS, JAN. 11 

As from yesterday, millers and im- 
porters in Scotland, on instructions from 
the Wheat Commission, reduced the price 
of all flours by another 1s. This means 
that the home milled flour now stands at 
79s per sack of 280 lbs, ex-mill. Since 
the end of November the fixed prices 
of flours have been reduced by 7s per 
sack, which is equivalent to about 1d per 
4-lb loaf. In some parts this reduction 
has already taken place in the sphere 
of baking, but generally over Scotland 
the only reduction so far in the price of 
the loaf has been one of one halfpenny. 
This means that the Scottish consumer is 
due another halfpenny reduction almost 
immediately. 


THE PRICE OF BREAD 


The bakers first cheapened the loaf on 
the strength of the 4s drop in flour at 
the end of November, and tney have had 
the benefit during the last few weeks of 
two easings of Is in the cost of their 
flour. Having had this advantage, they 
could quite well anticipate a further re- 
duction by cutting the charge for the 
loaf now. This further halfpenny reduc- 
tion would make the common price of the 
quartern loaf in Scotland Is 314d, but 
in some places the charge is already un- 
der that price, in order to ease the lot of 
the unemployed, who unfortunately are 
becoming too numerous these days. 


TRYING UNCERTAINTY 


When is decontrol of our mills coming? 
The question of decontrol of most of 
the foods still under the rule of the 
bureaucrats is now being pressed by 
traders, but the millers cannot be said to 
be eager for decontrol. In common with 
their English confréres, the Scottish mill- 
ers have received a six months’ notice 
for the tefmination of the control régime. 

If this were the first such notice, much 
importance might attach to it; but, as a 
matter of fact, such notices have been 
issued in the past, and this latest one 
therefore loses in dignity. There are 
three possible dates of decontrol sug- 
gested by Scottish millers who have been 


‘in touch with the authorities—the end 


of February, the end of March, or the 
end of June, which last date is the one 
specified in the latest notice to the mill- 
ers. The trouble is that millers cannot 
see their way to finance their industry 
under present costs of wheat. 

In this respect their attitude toward 
decontrol is not unlike that of the flour 
importers. One big milling concern in 
Scotland is bringing forward a cargo of 
wheat that will cost at present prices 
£200,000. The Wheat Commission has 
indicated that it will make an offer for 
this wheat. If it delays long, this means 
that a large sum of money is being tied 
up. Few firms, under the present re- 
strictions by the banks on credit facili- 
ties, are able to have so much money 
idle. 


Apart from the credit difficulty, there 
is the question, assuming the Wheat Com- 
mission does not take over this concern’s 
wheat purchase, are the buyers free to 
mill their own wheat in whatever propor- 
tions they desire, and to whatever mill- 
ing standard they may decide? Obvious- 
ly, so long as control lasts, the importer 
of “free” wheat is not at liberty to do 
as he likes with his own wheat. Now this 
is a point that will make control seem 
oppressive and objectionable. Scotland, 
for instance, might want to grind more 
than 20 per cent of Manitoba wheat, and 
millers may be ready to bring in stocks 
to permit of this proportion, but con- 
trol may, and most probably will, deny 
the miller this right of milling as he 
from experience knows his consumers 
would appreciate. 


CHINESE FLOUR PROBLEM 


The problem of Chinese flour has so 
far been one of worry only to flour im- 
porters who are asked to distribute it on 
behalf of the Royal Commission, but it 
is learned from a Scottish miller that 
the whole of the milling industry of the 
country is about to be involved in the 
trouble. This development will arise 
from the reported decision of the authori- 
ties to issue a Chinese flour to the mills 
to be bolted with the G.R. flour at the 
rate of about 10 per cent. The rumor is 
that 15,000 tons of Chinese flour are due 
to arrive at Liverpool shortly, and that 
it is this quantity that will be allocated 
to the mills. 

Scotland, it will be remembered, was 
assured that no more stocks of Chinese 
flour would be sent here, but by this ex- 
pedient of ordering the mills to bolt a 
proportion of this class of flour the con- 
trol authorities are adopting a plan that 
will allow them to foist stocks on Scot- 
land as well as on other parts of the 
country. 


IRISH MARKET 


Although a notice has appeared that 
as and from Jan. 1 government flour 
would not be allocated but placed upon 
sale through the present flour agents, 
yet the government made the usual dis- 
tribution this week, consisting of half 
spring and half winters. Consumers gen- 
erally are not in any hurry to take up 
flour, except from day to day, owing to 
the policy of the government resorting 
to almost weekly reductions in price. 
Home millers report demand wretchedly 
bad, some of them not being able to keep 
their mills going more than half time. 


S, JAN. ‘10 


FLOUR PRICES AND OFFERS 


The weekly reduction of flour, while 
very good for the home miller, insuring 
him protection against loss, works exact- 
ly the opposite for the import trade. De- 
spite all the disadvantages under which 
importers are working, some business has 
been done by them on their own initia- 
tive, especially in the north of Ireland. 

Canadian export patents have been 
sold at 80s, net, c.i.f., Belfast, and Min- 
nesota patents at round about 79s. Kan- 
sas flours, however, are too dear for busi- 
ness, the recent prices being in the neigh- 
borhood of 80s. It is difficult to get any 
offers of soft winter, the only flour avail- 
able of this class being that distributed 
by the government. 

With regard to further distributions 
of government flour, agents will have to 
apply every Monday, stating the quantity 
they require for the following week and 
the Royal Commission will fix the price 
on that day. This week the government 
is charging 83s for Manitoba standard 
straights, 77s 9d for soft winter 
straights, 78s 9d for Australian straights, 











and 66s 3d for Minnesota hard spring 
clears. 
OATMEAL 

Oatmeal is dull for the time of the 
year, owing to the mild, , unseasonable 
weather. ing to the unprecedented 
rains, the country is flooded and accom- 
panied by a warm, humid atmosphere. 
Good Irish flake is now about 83s per 
280 Ibs. American is about 75s on spot, 
passage or shipment. 


Mill offals are still controlled ex-mill, 
small bran being £14 10s per ton, broad 
bran £16 10s, and white pollards £15 5s, 
all bags included. While tne demand for 
home made is equal to the supply, owing 
to the short time which millers are run- 
ning, yet foreign sorts are lower in price 
and can be bought freely at much less 
money. Good Piate | poe are easily 
obtainable at £14, and continental brans 
have been offered at £12, net, c.i.f., Bel- 
fast or Dublin. 

Feedingstuffs show no improvement. 
Farmers are only buying from day to 
day. Damaged oats are being crushed 
and fed to cattle in place of the usual 
Indian meal, which is nominally about 
£16 per ton, bags included. Oats have 
firmed up in price for the better quali- 
ties, and are now £16 per ton, but poorer 
weathered sorts are as low as £12. 

Prime western linseed cakes are sell- 
ing as low as £21 per ton. Stocks are 
not large and, with the advent of colder 
weather, which is now daily expected, 
stocks would be short if the usual in- 
creased demand came on, Decorticated 
cottonseed meal is about £19 10s@£20 
per ton, Belfast or Dublin, while home 
made cake is quoted at about £23, De- 
mand is better for this than any other 
class of feedingstuffs. Irish beans are 
quoted at £17 per ton, against China 
offering at £18. The general tone is one 
of extreme dullness. 





EFFICIENCY IN MARKETING 

High distributing costs of farm prod- 
ucts have stimulated the demand for 
greater efficiency in marketing, declared 
the Secretary of Agriculture in his an- 
nual report to the President. The ques- 
tion of co-operative marketing, he said, 
has come to occupy a prominent place 
in the public ind. 

“Producers everywhere are outspoken 
in their dissatisfaction with present mar- 
keting costs, which appear to exact an 
unduly large share of the price paid by 
the consumer,” he added. “In their effort 
to reduce marketing expenses, producers 
are turning in many cases toward co- 
operative marketing. The distribution 
of farm products through co-operative 
organizations undoubtedly affords an op- 
portunity for farmers to make more 
effective use of market information, to 
properly grade and market their prod- 
ucts in commercial quantities, to find 
larger outlets, and to reduce costs and 
increase efficiency by shortening the 
channel between producers and consum- 


ers. 

“In addition to more or less localized 
efforts, organizations of growers of 
wheat, cotton and live stock have re- 
cently projected movements for the de- 
velopment of co-operative marketing on 
a broad scale. 

“The department recognizes fully the 
importance of the co-operative move- 
ment and its potentialities for good in 
the general marketing scheme, conducts 
investigations relating to its status and 
progress, and gives assistance to specific 
groups of producers who request help 
in the organization and operation of co- 
operative enterprises. This work should 
be extended and developed.” 





AGRICULTURE IN SWITZERLAND 

Despite its mountainous character, 77.6 
per cent of the total area of Switzerland 
is productive, according to a report of 
Consul Haynes, at Berne. Of this area, 
slightly more than a third is devoted to 
grass and meadows, and nearly three 
tenths to forestry. The remaining arable 
land is almost equally divided between 
fruit production and ordinary crops. 
Following are official figures showing the 
extent of agriculture in Switzerland (in 
square kilometers): for productive land 
—forests, 9,483; vineyards, 185; farm and 
grazing, 22,362. The nonproductive land 
comprises—lakes, 1,313; other Soil, 7,956. 
Total area, 41,299. 
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drops below what he thought it would be. 
Or perhaps the grain comes in from the 
farms on time, but there is a shortage 
of cars, and the dealer cannot ship im- 
mediately. : 

Many country buyers take these ris 
every year, and when a car. shortage 
strikes them they may lose, not merely 
their profit, but a lot of their capital as 
well, if not their business. On the other 
hand, the wise country dealer hedges. his 
grain by wiring his broker to sell on the 
Board of Trade the same number of 
bushels that he has bought. He does this 
as soon as he has struck his bargain with 
the farmers for wheat still ripening, sell- 
ing on the Board of Trade at the price 
he expects to receive at the terminal 
market when his grain is actually deliv- 
ered there. His exchange sale will be 
made for December delivery, which gives 
him ample time to get his grain to 
market. 

Having done this, he can go ahead with 
his wheat deal at home in perfect secur- 
ity for, no matter what happens to 
prices now, he. is safe. The farmers 
may be two weeks late with threshing, 
or the railroads may delay in furnishing 
cars. No matter; he is not worried, for 
he is insured on every bushel of grain he 
has contracted to buy from the farmers. 
Some speculator on the Chicago Board 
of Trade has agreed to pay him a stated 
price for a certain number of bushels of 
wheat in December, just as he has agreed 
to pay the farmers a stated price for the 
same number of bushels in September, 
and the exchange speculator’s agreement 
is backed by ample credit, so there will 
be no failure in keeping it. If his trans- 
action runs into fifty thousand or one 
hundred thousand bushels, probably the 
Board of Trade sale was made to half a 
dozen different speculators. 

Does this sale on the Board of Trade 
hamper him in any way in the actual 
handling of the wheat he has bought at 
home? Not at all. He need not deliver 
his own identical wheat to the speculator 
on the Board of Trade. The system gives 
him the greatest freedom in finding a 
customer. He may sell to some flour 
miller in a near-by town, for instance. 
Or maybe his wheat goes far beyond the 
terminal market in which he hedged, and 
is sold to an exporter at a seaport. If 
his grain goes elsewhere than to the ter- 
minal where he hedged his deal, he takes 
care of his sale to the speculator by buy- 
ing for delivery to the latter, on the 
Board of Trade, the same number of 
bushels that his futures sale called for. 

What passes between himself and the 
latter is a warehouse receipt for grain of 
a specified grade. That makes it look 
like a paper transaction, and this is re- 
sponsible in large measure for the erro- 
neous notion existing in some quarters 
that the buying and selling of grain on 
the Board of Trade is a ine of gam- 
bling with paper counters. But it is an 
actual sale of duplicate wheat, neverthe- 
less, and it should not be forgotten that 
without this transaction the country 
dealer could not have protected himself 
against possible loss on his original pur- 
chase of grain from the farmers. 

Hedging is also universally used by 
flour millers, again with the intention of 
avoiding speculative losses, although the 
details may be reversed; that is, instead 
of selling for future delivery, the miller 
buys wheat for future delivery to cover 
sales Of flour in advance. During the 
summer months, and before the crops 
are harvested, millers often offer flour 
for distant shipment—two, three or six 
months ahead. Suppose, for example, 
that a miller sells in October ten thou- 
sand barrels of flour for January deliv- 
ery, basing the price upon the present 
price of wheat for December delivery. 
He immediately purchases enough De- 
cember wheat to fill his flour contract, in 
this case about forty-five thousand 
bushels. Some time during the month of 
December he will receive the wheat on 
his, contract, paying for it at the price 
fixed in October, irrespective of any 
subsequent change in the price. The 
wheat is ground, and the flour delivered 
in January: the miller has made his 
legitimate profit and avoided speculation. 

If no futures market existed, the con- 


servative miller could not offer flour for 
distant. shipment at all, or :f he did so he 
would be compelled, as a measure of pro- 
tection against a possible advance in 
the price of wheat before the grain 
could be brought to market, to charge a 
higher price than he does at present. 
Thus we find that the futures market, 
with its hedging facilities, not only adds 
to the price the farmer receives for his 
grain, but also lessens the cost of flour 
to the public, benefiting alike both the 
producer and the consumer. 

‘In the case of the miller just men- 
tioned, he has the choice of waiting for 
delivery on his futures purchases in the 
pit of the Board of Trade, or of buying 
the cash grain as it arrives at the ter- 
minal. If he chooses to buy the cash 
grain in car lots, then he sells in the pit 
the purchase which he has made for fu- 
ture delivery, thus offsetting that con- 
tract. Again, on this futures contract 
no grain may be delivered, but the fu- 
tures trades were oy as necessary to 
the conservative miller as were the orig- 
inal offers of flour for distant shipment: 
they made it possible for him to secure 
the protection which he could not have 
obtained in any other way, and they en- 
abled him to make a lower price on his 
flour than would otherwise have been 
the case, 

Looking at the miller’s business from 
another angle, we will suppose that, in- 
stead of buying wheat for future deliv- 
ery, he has already laid in a supply of 
wheat for a year’s milling. Like the ele- 
vator concern which buys cash wheat and 
hedges it in the futures market of the 
Board of Trade, the miller sells in the 
futures market the same amount of 
wheat he has stored in his mill. When he 
does this, he has in mind the fact that 
cash wheat, future wheat, and flour all 
sympathize with one another in price, 
and normally move together. 

Should the price of flour and wheat 
decline, the price of futures naturally 
would decline- also. The miller then 
closes out his wheat futures, and the 
profit on this transaction would com- 
pensate him for his losses due to the 
decline in the value of flour. He does 
not necessarily close all of his wheat 
futures at one time, but rather covers his 
short sales gradually, as he sells his flour, 
thus keeping short of futures to about 
the amount of his stock of wheat and 
flour. A miller who has hedged in this 
way may be quite indifferent to the 
fluctuations of the market. True, he has 
not eliminated all of his business risks of 
every nature, but he has completely 
eliminated those risks which come from 
changes in price. And it must be re- 
membered that he is manufacturing and 
holding commodities the values of which 
are most uncertain, operations which 
might otherwise subject him to losses 
such as he could ill afford to bear. 

The method of hedging explained 
above is by no means confined to the 
flour miller. The cotton spinner hedges 
according to precisely the same princi- 
ple; and those who manufacture corn 
and oats into different products also 
resort to it. In short, any manufactur- 
er whose raw material is of such uncer- 
tain market value that it is traded in 
according to the futures system on the 
exchanges, may and does use it. 

In insurance it is a well-recognized 
principle that the substitution of cer- 
tainty for uncertainty reduces the cost 
of practically all commodities by dimin- 
ishing that part of the cost of produc- 
tion which producers and distributors 
must necessarily set aside as a fund for 
protection against risk; and just as the 
assumption of the fire hazard by large 
insurance companies can be shown to 
benefit both producer and consumer, so 
in the grain business the assumption of 
risk of loss through price fluctuations by 
a group of speculators can be shown to 
benefit both producer and consumer, 

The producer of the grain is given the 
highest possible price, since he is not 
compelled to protect the buyer against 
the risk of loss through a decline in price 
while the buyer is compelled to hold the 
grain; and the consumer, likewise, and 
for the same reason, is given the lowest 
possible price. By throwing the burden 
of risk on the shoulders of a speculative 
class, grain dealers are assured a fair 
and o ney trade profit, and in no 
other class of commodities is. the margin 
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of difference for the middlemen between 
the producer’s and the consumer’s prices 
so small as in those which are extensively 
dealt in on our large competitive grain 
exchange markets. 

In its essence, therefore, hedging is 
insurance against a real and ever-present 
hazard in business. Each leading produce 
exchange, such as the Chicago ‘board of 
Trade, renders in this respect a function 
as legitimate and useful as our life and 
fire insurance companies: in fact, they 
should be regarded as among the great- 
est insurance institutions in existence. 
Here a type of risk is underwritten so 
dangerous that no private insurance 
company has ever ventured to underwrite 
it. For a holder of large amounts of 
grain not to enter the speculative mar- 
ket for hedging purposes is to be a specu- 
lator of the worst kind; in other words, 
a gambler. The risk of losing the cus- 
tomary small trade profit, and many 
times more than this, must be apparent 
when we reflect that each year’s crop is 
financed to 90 per cent of its value on 
borrowed funds, and that values often 
change within a week or two by many 
times the trade profit wpetel. The 
hazard is a dangerous one, and the chance 
of a heavy loss is many times greater 
than that connected with any other 
known form of insurance. 





BELGIAN AGRICULTURAL 
RESTORATION 

Belgium is intensively developed agri- 
culturally. Of the entire area of the 
country, 7,275,525 acres, 4,382,629 were 
cultivated in 1913. Figures for 1919 show 
298,508 farms, of which approximately 28 
per cent were cultivated by their owners. 
One seventh of the population is estimat- 
ed to be working on farms. The devas- 
tated region, amounting to but 250,000 
acres, lies mostly in West Flanders; and 
of this, 25,000 acres will be cultivated 
during 1920. According to specialists, 
ee restoration will be complet- 
ed in two and one half years, 

The following table shows restoration 
accomplished in principal crops at the 
end of 1919: 


Amount produced 
Acres cultivated -—*metric tons—, 


Crops— 1913 1919 1913 1919 
Wheat ... 394,110 279,243 401,950 269,300 
Rye ..ceve 641,213 496,256 670,595 347,520 


Barley ... 84,095 75,118 91,808 78,750 
Sug. beets. 129,527 112,183 1,391,917 +73,062 
 Sapanee 671,356 549,798 696,095 390,750 
Potatoes.. 395,041 319,253 3,200,932 2,070,140 

*The metric ton equals 2,204.6 lbs. tSugar. 

Aid to agricultural reconstruction has 
been expressed by the creation of a cen- 
tral administrative office of agricultural 
reconstruction; appointment of experts 
and agents; special service to farmers of 
the devastated areas in parceling land, 
restocking and soil working; general dis- 
tribution of live stock, fertilizer, seed, 
and agricultural machinery; measures 
for conserving domestic animals and fer- 
tilizers; organization of farming con- 
tests; systematic destruction of rodents; 
installation of a housekeeping school at 
Locre; and organization of experimental 
fields. 

In the course of the year, the depart- 
ment has acquired 50,000 metric tons of 
sodium nitrate, and has distributed 35,- 
494 horses, 8,714 cattle, 4,035 sheep, 937 
pigs, 409 goats, 1,901 cocks and hens, and 
995 chickens. 

The work of 1919 anticipated the law 
of Nov. 15, 1919, and the programme for 
1920 has continued this work, adding 
thereto by loans from the German war 
indemnities and by agitating for sub- 
sidies to dairies serving the devastated 
regions. 





NEW ZEALAND GRAIN ELEVATORS 

Four large wheat silos are being erect- 
ed for the South Canterbury Flour Mill- 
ing Co. by the Concrete Constructions 
(Ltd.), of Sydney, Australia, according 
to advices from Consul General Win- 
slow, of Auckland, New Zealand. Each 
of the concrete cylinders will be 86 feet 
high and 25 feet in diameter, and hold 
30,000 bus wheat. On the top of the 
four silos will be erected an elevator 
tower that will serve each silo. About 
6,000 bags of cement will be used in this 
construction. The silos will hold about 
one year’s supply of wheat for the mill- 
ing company’s plant at present, but an 
enlargement is contemplated which will 
make it one of the largest flour milling 
plants in the Dominion. 
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Canada—Flour Milling in 1919 

Preliminary report by the Dominion Bureau ‘of Statistics on the flour milling industry 
in Canada for the calendar year 1919, covering the operations of 1,255 individual plants. 
The location of the plants by provinces was as follows: Alberta, 49; British Columbia, 4; 
Manitoba, 38; 
21; Quebec, 428; Saskatchewan, 47. Total, 1,255. 

CAPITAL INVESTMENT 
Amount and distribution of capital invested in the industry, by provinces and by items: 


Land, Materials Cash, 
buildings and Machinery on hand, trading and Total 
Provinces— machinery and tools stocks, etc. operating accts. capital 
COMORES -ccdoccndiccece . $24,229,493 $13,572,795 $18,774,958 $19,834,177 $76,411,423 
AIDOFER Bc cccccvediececccces 1,516,334 1,008,070 2,686,496 8,190,766 8,401,666 
British Columbia’ ......... 194,648 148,218 452,979 344,219 1,140,064 
MARIRODR foes ccccisccccess 2,875,463 1,582,090 1,324,295 2,929,481 8,711,329 
New Brunswick abe Wie.ae otk"e 147,508 174,353 93,551 60,745 466,157 
Nova Scotia .........-+.65 149; 293 92,934 50,539 63,592 356,358 
OQRERTIO vw cccccwccsceccces 14,418,789 8,053,271 10, 966, 003 6,289,352 39,726,415 
Prince Edward ‘sland 50,600 49,600 2,040 1,390 103,630 
GOS se Sebherseieseskess 3,947,789 1,900,501 1,433,273 5,336,190 12,617,753 
Saskatchewan .........++. 929,069 563,758 1,766,782 1,628,442 4,888,051 


EMPLOYEES, SALARIES AND WAGES 
Number of persons employed, by classes and by sex, together with the amounts paid 


to each class: 
Number of employees’ Salaries 








Classes of employees— Male Female and wages 
Officers, superintendents, managers ............0eeceeeceaee 372 6 $1,180,954 
Clerks, stenographers and other salaried employees......... 763 290 1,250,653 
Wage earners, average NUMDEr ....... ccc eee seeeeeteeeeee oe 5,825 145 5,651,663 

oo!) eee te rer eaVeccdccccccevececsutecedse dese ‘ 6,960 441 $8,083,270 

Number of persons employed, clagsified reenter nad to weekly wage payments within 

Total 


specified groups: 
Over 16 years Under 16 years em- 








Weekly wage groups— Male Female Male Female ployees 
Se MT B56 56:66-6%.0 65 Cec receccccones 8 ove 1 ee 9 
$6 to under $10 per week.............0eceeuee 117 61 21 os 189 
$10 to under $15 per week.............+.eee0ee 697 110 2 ee 809 
$15 to under $20 per week.............seeeeees 1,313 25 os os 1,338 
$20 to under $24 per week............0eeeeceee 1,236 21 ee ee 1,257 
GES BO URGOF GES POP WEEK. 6. ccc cece cc cccccece 1,948 6 <b oe 1,954 
$28 to under $30 per week.............eeeeeeee 266 ee oe a, 266 
GEO HOP WOR GRA SVSP occ cvcccccocccsevevcece 781 ee ee ee 781 
We Weser ci ahas coccseutes ba teVar bones 6,366 213 24 es 6,603 


FUEL AND MISCELLANEOUS EXPENSES 
Consumption of fuel in the industry during 1919, including freight and duty, by quantity 
and value for each class of fuel: Cost delivered 





Classes of fuel— Quantity at mill 
TRIGUMEIMOED COR], COMB. 00 cc ccdcccccccccesccccnwsnccsioccocccocece 83,159 $509,853 
MOOD. GRE, COED 6oc occ ccc cece secseccevonctesenecessseete 11,164 
Lilgmite Coal, tone ..... 0. cccrcccccrcccccrcccsccseessseessensescee 74,129 
“i Sherrer rrr rrr t) wet rar rr ea ere 1,027 
SE, MED obo cess cde rece s eh eee cece nec eanedesecodeqneces obs 13,753 
Be Ws ED 5 6.00 6.5 0:06 O00 O64. 0.0's Seb 08506000 00:0.00 6000s bd tin ees 20,125 
Gas, natural, 1,000 cu ft 71,452 
WE GOD ced chee cccsceccetrcccccvtcccecceshecccvivevcenioes 51,559 
SORE GD EE 6 o.oo 0 hoo ee he rece Cet chs dee Ke eeeeweedhineecdareven. w6e08 334 

Total COBE, ccccrccsccccvecccrsccscccsrcgseesetessscesscceesssseessesssasesece - $753,396 


The value of fuel of Canadian origin was $492,151, and that of foreign origin $261,245. 

The total charge for miscellaneous expenses for the year amounted to $9,117,534, and 
included the following items: rent of offices, works and machinery, $470,398; rent of power, 
$876,115; insurance premiums, $769,161; taxes, municipal, provincial and federal, $604,731; 
royalties, use of patents, etc., $15,189; advertising expenses, $172,209; travelling expenses, 
$474,940; repairs to buildings and machinery, $1,502,015; all other sundry expenses, $4,232,- 
776; total, $9,117,534. 

MILL EQUIPMENT AND CAPACITY 
Equipment in flour and grist mills, together with the ultimate daily capacity per 











24 hours: 
Daily capacity 
Pairs Pairs in bbls 
Provinces— ofrolls of stones per 24 hours 
Alberta ....... 42 4 10,899 
British Columbia 32 5 728 
Manitoba ......... 452 7 15,103 
New Brunswick .. 168 27 2,388 
Nova Scotia ...... 121 33 1,699 
GURMESD ccc cinccccccescctos 2,916 119 71,939 
Prince Edward Island 61 132 596 
Q]WOdOS ccccsscccccces ° 796 735 28,735 
TTT TC CURTRC TTT CTC OLET TOE 345 9 9,301 
Motalo for the WemMlem occ eccciicccccsscccvvccseves 5,315 1,071 141,288 


MATERIALS USED 


Quantity and cost value of all materials delivered at the mill, by principal items: 
Cost value 





Kinds— Quantity delivered at mill 
» rere orerrrTTrrrrrreerrer Terri riiisy cy eee 78,591,648 $178,900,649 
GRO, DUB occ cccvccccccccsccccvcsccsccceces SC ieckeee ai oesebheus 15,510,242 13,771,872 
» eA ERP RL ELE EE LT Td CLEP TLE ees Tee ee 2,284,364 2,945,539 
BRO, DUB coccscccccccccs 231,257 369,611 
COPM, DUB cccsccccceccces 1,711,677 2,842,301 
Buckwheat, bus 462,586 622,731 
ee NE TPP eT Tre TITER ITIP LTTE ee 161,289 240,136 
All other grains, bus 18,341,260 20,049,239 
Gems OE BOMERIROED 60.6bb%s ccc cece terest ccc ccctectvesedescocveeees vectes 10,085,773 

Total cost Of Materials ...cccccccdacccccccccccesscecessessteccsesses $229,827,851 


PRODUCTS 
Quantity and selling value at the mill of the various products, whether merchant or 


custom grinding: 





Selling 

Classes of products— Quantity value at mill 
eS rere eee eee re 17,842,833 $185,982,307 
Shorts and middlings, tons 357,162 15,271,724 
Bran, tOnS ..ccccccccccsccsccessssesesscess 228,734 8,699,680 
Oatmeal, IDS ..ccccccccccrccccereesssesece 51,492,705 2,854,034 
Rolled oats, Ibs ......+-.++5+ ° 105,498,901 6,045,890 
Barley flour and meal, lbs 6,015,853 209,149 
Barley, pot and pearl, 1DB......... cece eee eee e ee tenenneteee 4,425,112 227,240 
Rye flour and meal, Ib8 ...... 2. ce eee e cece ener e eee e tere tenet 6,013,612 279,946 
Gee BOR, TB cccc cde cpecccesdecccscsccccceccndecesecesssses 8,150,806 402,188 
Comm MOR), WRB. occ ccccccccccssccscccccesccesesesesesessoesses 27,278,194 1,218,065 
COrm, Cracked, IDS 2... ccc scccccccccrccescesesesssesesssssees 13,776,985 532,714 
Buckwheat flour, IDS ........ cece cece tee ee eee e ener eereeeerens 5,465,514 320,311 
cg hoc ews osase bee een ehesencesecesbemOeceecrese 354,709 17,450 
POMS, GPU, IDB .ccccccsccccccesesccccsecccccesewsesessecsseees 6,533,317 268,868 
Feed not otherwise specified, tons..........-ceeee cece enweeeee 663,438 38,460,495 
All OCHEPF Products 2... ccccecscccccccsvvcccccesccessvessesecsesesssessees 1,973,331 

Total selling value of products ........5 cece eee e ewe erence enrnetinns $262,763,392 


Statistics of materials and products, by provinces: 
Cost of materials Value of products 








pO Perret te Terry TTTeeTaTIRITE Lee er $18,534,986 $21,297,786 
Britionlh Columbia .. occ ccc ccc ccc cece reece seen sesssccesece 1,661,243 1,890,839 
pS PPP PT TETTPTTECETOeETe ee 23,934,172 26,764,437 
Te I noo ccc cts ccctercecassvcscccconceesecossees 1,401,722 1,674,956 
Nova Scotia .....cccccccevcccevescees 713,755 883,170 
aa isc bones 6b oo eee ebb abeasdeeesinesecessvesanes 130,719,872 150,043,329 
Prince Edward Island 362,295 464,684 
QUOD 2c ccc ccc cccrscecsceecseseresesersesnssesssssseesans 37,180,948 42,071,066 
BaSMACCHSWAR 2. ccc ccc cece cc cccmedecccccrcccseeesecsessece 15,318,858 17,673,125 

(“sz a TOV FT Pee eTTETET TITLE LLC $229,827,861 $262,763,392 
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New Brunswick, 42; Nova Scotia, 38; Ontario, 588; Prince Edward Island, 
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Canada—Distribution of Lake Shipments, 1920 
Preliminary estimate of total quantities of grain shipped by vessels from Fort William 
and Port Arthur during season of navigation, 1920, according to ports at which the cargoes © 
were discharged: Elevator 
Sample screen- 
mixed grain, ings, 


Rushel 




















To > aa ports— Wheat Oats Barley Flaxseed Rye lbs tons 
Goderich .... 2,994,946 762,150 292,163 i , Saris ae 
Midland 1,902,949 560,816 Jaweas 597,850 3,262,397 ...... 
Montreal . 995,264 1,172,625 91,459 | eee? meee ry 
Port Colborne ....... 14,949,045 120,095 eT skesed  ct80kea . @oecen SaeSes 
Port McNicoll ....... 16,636,302 2,609,025 1,605,985 165,677 ek re Te eee 
TUN wcccvcccccsccce 8,710,230 1,766,473 715,798 37,845 SGRSCR 8 =k eee | | Feats 

Totals, Can. ports 55,683,047 10,388,752 65,761,121 687,144 1,050,852 3,252,397 ...... 

To U. S. ports— 

Buffalo ... 49,121,015 3,562,056 645,392 470,010 931,867 5,884,353 
Chicago~ .....0.. 1,600,485 418,213 144,803 36,797 
Cleveland 795,800 ee Oa ee ee ee ee 
Detroit ...... 11,040 = crvccce «sw vvece § 8 =—«— ss eones 
Duluth- Superior eeges 3,678,635 673,721 
Milwaukee .........-. SUGwee §~ steess 8 =—«§ 0 ees «| een ee 
Sandusky: .......+... SS ery eee eons 
POCO 06 60 vet ow eeee 1,578,496 eke | eeeeee chee . “aero 
Totals, U. S. ports 57,746,415 3,980,269 830,807 1,180,528 1,144,058 6,884,353 46,354 
Grand totals ........ 118,429,462 14,369,021 6,591,928 1,767,672 2,194,910 9,136,750 46,354 





Canada—Grain Shipments by Lake, Fall of 1920 
Preliminary estimate of grain shipments by vessels from Fort William and Port Arthur 
from Sept. 1 to Dec. 14, 1920 (close of navigation), according to the ports of unloading, 
in bushels: 














To Canadian ports— Wheat Oats Barley Flaxseed Rye 
Goderich ....cscccccess docseese 4,308,788 1,403,381 460,087 292,164 44,563 
Midland oscccccccccccsccioves «e+ 4,195,801 1,078,969 | S| ere 273,643 
Montreal .........6. ececee eoeece 223,232 495,444, 308,873 CO.7G5 8 —si«éi‘és nt 
Port Colborne .....cccccccccees 7,398,515 120,095  *\) BR ee er 
Port McNicol] .......cscsceceees 6,411,898 2,224,997 904,869 133,733 69,404 
TUR cocwccccccdivcccsceccssbine 6,293,737 1,090,895 691,357 37,845 94,892 

Totals, Canadian ports ..... 27,831,971 6,413,781 2,967,081 533,487 482,502 

To United States ports— 
Buffalo .....- - 49,121,015 705,284 631,515 470,010 931,867 
Chicago a eee eee ee wre, ne coo 
Cleveland : RS Cr) ne co co? nr co 7 eo ee TT te 
DOCKS <6 ie teed ccccccscivess tse J. Se eee ec) ee 7), es 
Duluth-Superior ........ coogcce: OOTOCBR ~ ccocee = - «ev or ons 350,286  ..06. e 
Milwaukee ...cccccccscccscctres SEOS66 cavess #§§§ cvvcec hese heeds 
Sandusky ..ccccsccscceccecs oece | BRR ee eee ce ee oe ee 
Toledo .....- evsece Soe Céaerbes | a, te a ee ee ee 1?) ee yo 2 

Totals, U. S. ports ........-. 57,696,415 705,284 631,515 820,296 931,867 

Gee GOOG 6 cece sea caewesvits 85,528,386 7,119,065 3,598,596 1,353,783 1,414,369 





Estimated Living Costs—1913-1920 
Department of Labor estimates of the percentages of increase in living costs from 1913 
to December, 1920, based on prices secured in 32 cities: 
Percent -— Per cent of increase from 1913 (average) to-—————, 











Item of oftotal Dec., Dec., Dec., Dec., Dec., Dec., June, Dec., 

expenditure— expenditure 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1920 
WOE 0 ee ccccceneeevses 38.2 5.0 5.0 26.0 57.0 87.0 97.0 119.0 78.0 
CROCMIME ccccccccccccccs 16.6 1.0 4.7 20.0 49.1 105.3 168.7 187.5 158.5 
pe TTT 13.4 Pe | 1.5 2.3 1 9.2 25.3 34.9 61.1 
Fuel and light ......... 5.3 1.0 1.0 8.4 24.1 47.9 56.8 71.9 94.9 
Furniture and furnishings 5.1 3.9 10.6 27.8 50.6 113.6 163.5 192.7 185.4 
Miscellaneous .......... 21.3 3.0 7.4 13.3 40.5 65.8 90.2 101.4 108.2 

DOANE. os. ctace ciisss 100.0 3.0 5.1 18.3 42.4 74.4 99.3 116.56 100.4 





United States—Calendar Year Flour Output 
Estimated total output of wheat flour by United States mills, by months and calendar 
years, the figures for the period from January, 1914, to May, 1920, being based on the 
reports of the United States Grain Corporation, supplemented by reports to The Northwest- 
ern Miller, and those for the period since May, 1920, being based on reports to The North- 
a and calculations by Russell's Commercial News, in barrels of 196 lbs (000’s 
omitted): 








1914 1916 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 

January .....eees eeeeoes . 9,334 10,542 11,686 9,118 11,357 10,593 12,572 
February ...ssssccees sees 10,017 9,013 9,768 7,402 8,813 7,736 9,252 
March ..seccccces eeeeeee 10,196 7,659 9,338 8,207 7,697 10,498 9,036 
April ...eeeeee coe eeeeesee 8,332 6,933 8,531 9,608 7,638 11,274 7,375 
May ccccccesccvces eevecee 8,084 7,171 7,722 9,621 6,987 10,463 8,244 
TUNE cocseees evceccceseee 16,630 7,361 8,465 7,291 5,612 7,406 6,800 
July .... . 9,193 7,321 9,447 2,876 6,710 7,899 8,200 
August .... eeeceees 11,196 8,645 11,231 5,714 9,857 11,739 10,200 
September .....-eeeeeee+4 11,702 11,215 10,674 10,528 12,542 14,088 9,450 
October ..ceccccccccceeee 12,645 12,723 11,456 13,866 11,873 15,008 9,650 
November ...ceeceeceeeee 10,864 14,213 12,669 16,601 11,104 13,518 9,500 
December ....ceseesers ° 9,839 12,437 8,960 17,064 10,901 12,113 9,600 
Totals ..csccccccccces 126,932 114,633 120,947 117,785 110,991 132,334 109,879 





World’s Wheat Crops 

Estimates of the wheat crops of the leading nations of the world, by calendar years 
(crops of the southern hemisphere harvested in December and January preceding: e.g., 
Argentina’s 1919-20 crop included in 1920), as reported by the International Institute of 
Agriculture, the United States Department of Agriculture and other official sources of infor- 
mation, supplemented by conjectural figures for nations not reporting as a result of war 
conditions, or for other reasons, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

Note.—As a result of changes of boundary following the war, the figures for certain 
nations are not properly comparable, but the total amount of territory included for the seven 
years is approximately unchanged. 





1920 1919 1918 1917 1916 1915 1914 
United States ........+. +» 787,128 934,266 921,438 635,655 636,318 1,025,801 891,017 
CaNAde cecccccccccccccvee 193,000 189,301 238,742 262,781 426,746 168,228 
Mexico ......... 14,239 6,959 *5,000 *5,000 4,000 4,389 
Argentina 171,591 184,000 80,115 172,620 169,166 113,904 
GEMS cecccieccecccoeccecos 21,591 23,120 22,498 21,145 19,000 16,403 
Uruguay 6,890 13,060 5,390 9,867 3,596 5,887 
Austria and Hungary ..... *40,000 *40,000 *100,000 *120,000 *150,000 199,220 163,477 
DOIBIGM sccccccccsccececs 8,799 9,895 6,189 8,252 *8,000 8,000 13,973 
BDUIMOTID «6 vc cccccciscdcces 43,725 34,675 25,341 33,294 27,764 36,940 25,979 
Czecho-Slovakia ........-. 24,437 34,9848 $< cccct i crese cece ecocee =. 6 Bone 
DOMERGE, cece cccscccvccscs 6,928 5,900 6,330 4,296 6,040 7,978 5,785 
a. ere eee 276 306 *200 *200 *200 19 196 
UGGS © 26s ciccccoseccccces 230,404 182,444 225,736 134,575 204,908 222,776 282.689 
COTE - cactccccccesvcces 78,000 79,744 90,330 81,791 110,207 141,676 145,944 
GOD Shee ccerabessecsdee 13,287 9,681 *8,000 *7,000 *7,000 6,000 7,000 
De Civic ue scteactecstbent 141,094 169,563 176,368 139,999 191,249 170,541 169,581 
Netherlands ............-+-+ 6,669 6,015 6,431 3,452 4,035 7,090 6,779 
WUOPWOF cccccecccsccccsece 1,033 1,139 1,087 430 317 285 269 
ET wivd ds Gh.c sb tee ed 66.0 18,257 Dee )60 . bShes. wens  o00008  Aeese sdb 
Roumania .........-eeeees 66,453 48,491 *60,000 *%50,000 78,520 89,786 49,270 
BRUNER ccc ccccdocccsvsvccs *400,000 *450,000 *475,000 *650,000 *750,000 745,952 761,552 
BePNR, CBE. > cccdcvecnccecs 48,800 50,896 *10,000 *5,000 *5,000 10,000 9,000 
BED ccccccccccecestsvccss 134,455 129,250 135,709 142,674 152,329 139,298 116,089 
BWOGEM ccccsricccccvcccss 11,133 9,509 9,003 6,864 8,979 9,170 8,472 
oo ee eee 3,586 3,524 7,095 4,556 4,053 3,957 3,277 
United Kingdom ......... 57,204 71,457 95,902 66,350 61,659 76,244 64,356 
British India ...........+. 376,884 280,485 370,421 $382,069 323,008 376,731 312,032 
ee ETL 28,055 29,800 32,923 34,74 30,047 23,669 22,975 
Australia .....: TITTLE 47,104 75,146 114,734 152,420 184,709 25,677 106,600 
New Zealand ............. 4,100 6,568 6,808 5,05 7,332 6,854 6,559 
BEATER eccceccrcececsecss 13,902 25,559 49,774 23,151 29,151 34,654 30,000 
) Pee ee ee eee 27,246 30,137 32,555 29,834 36,543 39,144 $2,831 
BEOFOCOS cece cccccccccesece 17,636 *14,000 22,697 15,056 *10,000 °*10,000 *%10,000 
DMIs ccccccccsccccesccces 4,776 7,349 8,451 6,963 7,165 11,023 2,205 
Union of South Africa..... 6,630 8,982 10,150 4,790 4,857 7,076 6,034 





Totals, 35 countries... 3,206,729 3,157,694 3,414,112 3,095,212 3,510,803 4,058,246 3,540,752 


*Conjectural. 
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BUSINESS WITH SOUTH AMERICA 


Of the innumerable books that have 
been written about South America, few 
are of any real value to the North 
American business man. There are more 
than — h works, political, historical, 
sociolo and geographical, among 
them t y poodast of a forest of tourist 
pens, and in recent years there has been 
added to this literature a large shelf of 
books aiming to supply valuable informa- 
tion of a practical nature to those who 
would enter South American trade and 
industry. Even of these latter, few ful- 
fill their avowed intent; they are either 
too age practical or exuberantly opti- 
mistic; too sketchy in their material, 
superficial in their treatment, or written 
by academics who know too little of the 
needs of those they aim to assist. 

A notable exception is a recent addi- 
tion to the long list, James H. Collins’ 
“Straight Business in South America.” 
He knows the needs of the American 
merchant, to begin with, and has made 
himself thorou ily familiar with the re- 
quirements ane business methods of the 
southern continent; furthermore, he has 
studied the history, the customs and the 
racial characteristics of the people. In 
a word, a Spanish one, he has made him- 
self “simpatico” with the Latin Ameri- 
can, and endeavors to impress the im- 
portance of this attitude of mind upon 
the North American who would do prof- 
itable business across the equator. 

A frequent error of writers on business 
prospects in South America has been the 
consideration of only the export angle, 
rather than the entirely necessary and 
equally important matter of reciprocal 
imports. Nine out of ten of the books 
and articles about South America pub- 
lished in the United States deal with how 
to sell goods, pack them, ship them and 
collect the money for them; very few tell 
anything about the other side of the 
trade balance, which happens to be in 
favor of every one of the South Ameri- 
can republics. 

“Books of travel and _ diplomatic 
propaganda,” says Mr. Collins in his 
preface, “exhibit our southern neighbors 
to the best possible advantage, but ignore 
hard facts with which the business man 
must deal, and which usually astonish 
him when he visits the southern conti- 
nent. An effort has been made in this 
volume to tell the truth as our business 
men see it when they investigate for 
themselves. The truth is not always 
pleasant, but it can be told construc- 
tively, pointing out to Americans seeking 
business among our Latin neighbors their 
opportunities to assist in improving con- 
ditions. . . . When the North American 
business man finally knows that emeralds 
do not hang on the trees along the Ave- 
nida Rio Branco, and that the Avenida 
de Mayo is not paved with gold, then 
many of the difficulties in business be- 
tween the two continents will disappear.” 

After devoting a chapter to the con- 
ventional misconceptions entertained in 
North America concerning the republics 
to the south, Mr. Collins tells what South 
America really is like, describes the peo- 
ple and some of their more striking cus- 
toms, and corrects prevalent errors of 
history and geography. In a series of 
chapters entitled “The Tools of the 
Trade,” he then takes up banking, ship- 
ping, investments, advertising and distri- 
bution of goods, all from the practical 
viewpoint of the North American who 
would enter the southern trade field. 
Succeeding pages treat generally of the 
problems of doing business with South 
America, and with meeting the foreign 
competitor. “What Do the South Ameri- 
cans Think of the Yankees?” answers an 
inevitable question in a frank and help- 
ful manner. 

For either the tourist or the travelling 
salesman there is valuable information 
in the chapters entitled “‘Picking Up’ 
Spanish,” and “Who Was Who in South 
America,” a brief symposiuni of the 
great Latin Americans. There is an il- 


luminating section devoted to the state 
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of South American agriculture, and 
another, the concluding chapter in the 
book, on the valuable outpost of North 
Americanism centering on the Panama 
Canal. Mrs. Collins accompanied the 
author on a tour of several months in 
South America, during which he gathered 
material for his book, and to her he 
credits a valuable element in his com- 
pleted work, the viewpoint of a woman. 
“Straight Business in South America,” by 

James H. Collins; D. Appleton & Co., New 

York; $2.50 net, 

* * 


HAPPY HUNTING-GROUNDS 


Kermit Roosevelt, in his recent book, 
“The Happy Hunting-Grounds,” has add- 
ed further details to that seemingly il- 
limitable monument of reminiscence that 
is a built up around the memory of 
his father. From his youth, Kermit was 
the companion of the elder Roosevelt on 
his great hunting adventures, accompany- 
ing him to Africa and down the River 
of Doubt in South America. His new 
book is a record of that companionship. 

The opening chapter is an intimate ac- 
count of Kermit’s recollections of his 
father in these various hunting adven- 
tures, full of personal incidents and nar- 
ratives. He goes back to the childhood 
of himself and his brothers, sketching the 
close associations that were built up be- 
tween them, and the love of outdoor 
things instilled into them by their en- 
thusiastic and companionable father. 

Some of the chapters deal with hunting 
in various parts of America, including 
Mexico. The author’s interest in books is 
betrayed more than once, culminating in 
an entire chapter, in which there is col- 
laboration by Mrs. Kermit Roosevelt, on 
book hunting in South America. There 
is as well a most entertaining account of 
book supplies taken upon both the Afri- 
can and South American excursions, and 
the tastes in camp reading developed by 
his father and himself. 

The concluding pages are devoted to a 
sketch of his father’s great friend of the 
western plains, Seth Bullock. He pays a 
fine tribute to this last of the frontiers- 
men, chronicling an attachment between 
Bullock and the great T. R. that adds 
luster to the memories of them both, The 
book, as was the case with Kermit Roose- 
velt’s previous one, “War in the Garden 
of Eden,” makes no pretense of “fine 
writin’,” and, indeed, is a tale entirely 
unadorned by anything save its subject 
matter, which cannot fail of a universal 
interest. 


“The Happy Hunting-Grounds,” by Kermit 
Roosevelt; Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York; $1.75 net. 

* * 


IN CHANCERY 

The British novel writer’s propensity 
for combining the individual, the family 
and the era is well illustrated in the 
newest of John Galsworthy’s novels, “In 
Chancery,” which is a continuation of the 
history of the Forsyte family, begun a 
number of years ago in “The Man of 
Property” and continued with “The In- 
dian Summer of a Forsyte.” The family 
history is not yet complete, for, although 
the first generation to appear in the 
chronicle has passed with the passing of 
the Victorian era, a new generation has 
come upon the field, promising still fur- 
ther encroachment upon a family tradi- 
tion already crumbling with its time. 

The story is intimately concerned with 
the closing events of the long reign of 
Queen Victoria, a 64-year period that 
had built the British upper middle 
classes and consolidated the interests of 
ownership, making the Forsytes what 
they were, men of property. There is a 
masterful description of that dramatic 
old pageant, the funeral of the queen, 
and a keen picture of the British reac- 
tion toward the Boer war, this offering a 
peculiar contrast with that of the recent 
world struggle. 
_ Although the entire Forsyte tribe, in- 
troduced to the reader in the previous 
volumes, peoples the pages of the third 
book in the series, the story is principally 


concerned with the affairs of Soames and 
Irene Forsyte, and the unfortunate mar- 
riage that eft them with their necks “in 
chancery.” Irene has been. faithful for 
12 years to the memory of young Bosin- 
ney, who was the obstacle at least to the 
formal success of that marriage. Soames 
has devoted himself to the pursuit of 
property, only to find himself, at 45, 
poignantly desirous of a son to carry on 
the family name and to inherit the fam- 
ily possessions. He has set his eye upon 
a French girl of 19, Annette Lamotte, 
whose mother conducts a restaurant in 
Soho. He determines, belatedly, upon a 
divorce from Irene, only to discover, dur- 
ing the negotiations for it, that he is still 
in love, as much as a Forsyte could love, 
with his wife. His efforts to bring her 
back to him failing, he proceeds to the 
courts, eventually winning not only 
divorce, but the practical Annette, and 
even the bitterly sought heir. The birth 
of this child, who, because of her sex, 
affords him only a half measure of grati- 
fication, coincides dramatically with the 
death of his father, the aged James, who 
“didn’t know, he couldn’t tell,” about any 
of the upsetting tendencies of the new 
times. 

The path of Irene leads her into that 
of Jolyon Forsyte, whose father had be- 
friended her in his declining years. They 
find an autumn romance for themselves 
out of the wreckage of the divorce courts 
and the death of Jolyon’s son, Jolly, in 
South Africa. 

A minor phase of the plot, complicat- 
ing the others, is that of Montague Dar- 
tie, the wastrel husband of Soames’s 
sister, who steals his wife’s jewels and 
runs away to Buenos Aires with a 
dancer. The ignominy of preliminary 
steps for divorce is borne by Winnifred, 
his wife, fruitlessly, for “Monty” comes 
back before it is too late, and Winnifred, 
possessed of the old Forsyte instinct for 
property, reclaims his now almost com- 
pletely wrecked person and reputation. 

The book is written in Mr. Galswor- 
thy’s inimitable style. His is the mastery 
of language that, so far from permitting 
criticism, renders praise gratuitous. The 
characterization is rich and abundant, 
and the flood of detail, though it is con- 
cerned so largely with the commonplaces 
of life, nowhere can be accredited with 
lack of interest or futility in building up 
the picture. It is a novel typical of the 
modern British type in this respect, a 
glorification of family biography into 
story form. 


“In Chancery,” by John Galsworthy; 
Scribner’s Sons, New York; $2 net. 
* * 


Charles 


HUMANIZING INDUSTRY 


Mr. Feld believes the “human” element 
has entered into industry. In some in- 
stances, he finds, doors have been thrown 
open wide to meet it; in others they are 
half shut, and in — they are still 
nailed tight. Nevertheless a trail has 


been blazed, and he is confident that , 


numbers will fall in line and walk that 
way toward a better future in the indus- 
trial life of the nation. 

With Sir Roger de Coverley, Mr. Feld 
believes there “is much to be said on both 
sides.” The present industrial situation, 
he says, boils down to that. “Capital,” 
he declares, “has been remiss in its deal- 
ings with labor; labor has been remiss in 
its dealings with capital. Both of them 
would have us believe that they are 
Simon pure. Neither of them is.” 

Things are happening, however, the 
author thinks, that should be thoughtful- 
ly perceived by both the extreme labor 
agitator and the arbitrary employer. The 
sound and successful industrial leaders 
of the country, he says, are in the van of 
a movement whose purpose is to create a 
stronger spirit of co-operation between 
themselves and the men in their plants. 

Progress that has been made in acci- 
dent prevention, health measures, educa- 
tion, pensions, disability funds, death 
benefits, housing, profit sharing and in- 
dustrial representation is rehearsed by 
the author, whose ideas are presented 
through the medium of an interesting 
story centering about a certain Peter 
Struthers. The form, but not the sub- 
stance, is fiction. 

“Humanizing Industry,” by R. C. Feld; E. 

P. Dutton & Co., New York; $2.50 net, 


Any book reviewed in these columns can 
be obtained from The Powers Mercantile Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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A MUSE (HIC) CAL NOTE 


Sir: ares. as is my wont, 
at the Philadelphia Orchestra concert, 
and drinking in the heady strains of the 
luscious C-minor symphony, I was re- 
minded of your fondness for Brahms; 
and thinking of you, I recalled that you 
sometimes give helpful advance notices 
to deserving musical artists visiting 
your (world’s) fair city. This, in turn, 
reminded me to remind you that the 
Loretto Alumne have engaged me to 
render pieces of my own composition at 
St. Bernard’s Hall, South Chicago, Wed. 
eve., Jan. 19. On this occasion I shall 
offer an entirely new number, to be pep- 
tonized by Percy Grainger, if I can lo- 
cate him in time. The recurrent theme 
is, you might say, passionato con barli 
brio. Note how the parenthetical ejacu- 
lations body forth the all-pervading ex- 
altation, the pure joy of the movement. 
It is called 


COMING HOME FROM THE WAKE 
(Old Style.) 


Cuchulain: “Zet ye be careful (hic) 
Mac, th’ way ye’re (hic) drivin’ th’ car 
(hic), or ye’ll have us (hic) in th’ ditch.” 

Cormac: “Me? (hic) Sure I thought 
(hic) you was drivin’.” 

Tom Daly in the North American. 
* * 


The Rescuer: “Are ye feelin’ better, 
Jamie? Ah brocht ye to wi’ a drap 0’ 
whusky.” 

The Rescued: “Did ye, man? 
think Ah was unconscious !” 


—Passing Show. 
x * 


An’ tae 


“You seem to have been in a serious 
accident.” 

“Yes,” said the bandaged person. “I 
tried to climb a tree in my motor car.” 

“What did you do that for?” 

“Just to oblige a lady who was driving 
another car. She wanted to use the 
road.” —Birmingham A ge-Herald. 

+ * 


“We have a mummy in this museum,” 
said the guide, “that has had some wheat 
in his hand since the days ‘of the Pha- 
raohs.” 

“Well,” rejoined Mr. Dustin Stax, 
“I'd advise him not to hold on any 
longer. Wheat’ll never be any higher.” 

—Washington Star. 


* * 


“Marian, dear, what makes you so 
saucy today?” asked the child’s mother. 

“I don’t know, mamma,” replied little 
Marian, “unless it’s that big dose of 
saucyparilla you gave me this morning.” 

—Life. 
* * 

Several members of a woman’s club 
were chatting with a little daughter of 
their hostess. 

“I suppose you are a great help to 
your mamma,” said one. 

“Oh, yes,” replied the little miss, “and 
so is Ethel, but it’s my turn to count the 
spoons today after the company is gone.” 

—Boston Transcript. 


* * 


Just before the elections Jones was 
canvassing his neighbors in his own cam- 
paign interests. Entering the Browns’s 
yard, he was about to ring the bell when 
a large and ferocious bulldog suddenly 
made his appearance. Jones made a cor- 
respondingly sudden retreat. 

From a window a voice shouted: 

“Hey, there, what you running for?” 

And back over his shoulder Jones flung 
the reply: 

“County dog catcher!” 


—Los Angeles Times. 
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Special Notices 





The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 


‘charge, 50 cen 


nts. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $3 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein, 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertisers’ responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 








HELP WANTED 








WANTED—MILLER-MANAGER WITH A 
few hundred dollars to take charge of a 
75-bbl mill; state experience and salary 
wanted in first letter. Address 3921, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





SECOND MILLER WANTED 


Wanted—Good reliable second 
miller for our 150-bbl soft win- 
ter wheat mill; permanent posi- 
tion. Write the Farwell & 
Rhines Co., Watertown, N. Y. 








cacterecnatmerimess nanan 


i hy Rap sages 


reyes 


A SALESMAN FAMILIAR WITH MICHI- 
gan and northern Wisconsin trade; a 
hustler and one who can do the business; 
name salary expected and give references. 
Address 3922, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





SOUTHERN SALESMAN WANTED 
Large southwestern milling concern 
has opening for first-class man to 
cover Texas and Louisiana terri- 
tory; will be no difficulty agreeing 
on salary or commission basis with 
right man; give full particulars 
about yourself. Address 719, care 
Northwestern Miller, Kansas City, 
Mo. , 





A FIRST-CLASS HEAD MILLER FOR 300- 
bbl water power mill; married man with 
very good recommendations, and first let- 
ter must give these, also state salary ex- 
pected. Address 3923, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





WANTED—SALESMEN OF CHARACTER 
and ability for Ohio and adjacent states, 
capable of introducing high quality flour; 
state experience, references and salary ex- 
pected; replies confidential. Address B. E. 
J., care Northwestern Miller, 545 Ohio 
Building, Toledo, Ohio. 

WANTED—A HIGH CLASS” FLOUR MAN 
to represent a large, well known milling 
organization in Cleveland, Ohio; prefer- 
ably one that is now living there and 
familiar with baking trade; also good man 
to represent us in Nebraska and possibly 


southern Wyoming. Address “Special 
Salesmen,” care Northwestern Miller, 506 
Temple Building, Chicago, Ill. 





LIVE WIRE FLOUR SALESMAN WANTED 
by brokers representing two of the largest 
hard winter wheat mills in the United 
States with an established trade, to cover 
Pennsylvania from Reading to Philadel- 
phia, Maryland, the District of «Columbia 
and Richmond and Norfolk, Va; here is 
an opportunity to start in with an estab- 
lished business and to make a good sal- 
ary. Address, giving references, experi- 
ence, ‘ “Opportunity,” 3924, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








THOROUGHLY COMPETENT HEAD MILL- 
er desires to correspond with good com- 
pany desiring services of capable man; 
well qualified; best references. Address 
721, care Northwestern Miller, Kansas 
City, Mo. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


TRAVELLING SALESMAN OR ACCOUNT- 
ant with milling firm; have had experi- 
ence in all branches of milling, also road 
work; best of references as to character 
and ability. Address 3898, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS SALES MANAGER, MODERATE SIZED 
mill, by thoroughly experienced flour man; 
if you have a large plant and need an 
assistant or man for branch mill or branch 
sales office, write me. Address 3906, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


A MILL MANAGER WITH AN EXCEP- 


tional record with large winter and spring. 


wheat mills, desires position as manager 
of a large mill; a varied experience in all 
lines of work connected with the milling 
business has resulted in ability, capacity 
and determination that assure satisfac- 
tion. Address 3927, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 








AS HEAD MILLER BY ENERGETIC MAN 
thoroughly conversant with hard and soft 
wheat milling, both East and West; my 
experience covers a period of 12 years; 
age 32; references furnished. Address 717, 
care Northwestern Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 





AS MANAGER OR SALES MANAGER BY 
man with 12 years’ experience in milling 
business, including management of a 550- 
bbl mill and sales manager of 500-bbl 
mill; am now employed;- available upon 
30 days’ notice; best references. Address 
718, care Northwestern Miller, Kansas 
City, Mo. 





AS HEAD MILLER IN MILL OF ANY CA- 
pacity by miller of experience; can mill 
any kind of wheat and can furnish good 
references; will go anywhere that wages 
are right and work is steady; give full 
particulars in first letter. Address 3913, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 





AS HEAD MILLER OR SUPERINTEND- 
ent, 300- to 1,000-bbl mill, with live pro- 
gressive firm; age 42; over 20 years’ ex- 
perience spring and winter wheat; am 
tactful in handling my men and I get 
results; am not afraid of work; best of 
references. Address 3915, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 


WANTED—PARTY WITH $6,000 TO $8,000 
to take active interest in grain and mill- 
ing business, Minnesota; strictly high-class 
proposition; prefer party with grain or 
office experience. Address 3891, care 
“Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





WANTED—A PRACTICAL MILLER WITH 
some money to invest, and desirous of get- 
ting into business for himself, can arrange 
to buy a complete 50-bbl Midget Marvel 
mill, with a reasonable payment down and 
ample time to take care of the balance; 
building and equipment is new and com- 
plete—electric power, steam heat, the best 
of cleaning and milling equipment, all 
ready to run; North Dakota location; 
plenty of the best spring wheat; this is a 
genuine opportunity and the chance of a 
lifetime for a man with experience and 
business ability. Address 3908, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








FOR SALE—ROLLED OATS FACTORY, 
eastern Iowa, capacity 200 bbis daily; 
plant in good shape and ready to run. 
Address C. P. Evans, Iowa City, Iowa. 





AS HEAD MILLER AND SUPERINTEND- 
ent in mill of 250 to 1,000 bbis or as 
assistant superintendent in larger mill; 
age 43; active and competent; can produce 
results that count; am employed in a suc- 
cessful mill and can offer good reasons for 





a change; references. Address 3907, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 
EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN, 


well acquainted with the trade in north- 
eastern Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, 
District of Columbia and Virginia, with 
established trade, desires position with re- 
liable mill as travelling salesman; highest 
references furnished. Address 3914, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





SALESMAN, AGE 28, SEVEN 
years’ experience in the actual manufac- 
turing of flour and four years’ sales ex- 
perience in Indiana and adjoining states, 
desires to entertain a good sales proposi- 
tion with northwestern or southwestern 
mill in the above territory; clean record 
and best of references; would also con- 


FLOUR 


sider a good virgin territory. Address 
3925, care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis. 








SUPERINTENDENT OF POWER AND 
maintenance would like position with 
some growing manufacturing . concern 
where pep and ability will gain promotion. 
Address 3780, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





BY MILLER, 49 YEARS OLD, WITH 32 
years’ experience in mills up to 3,000 bbis, 
on both hard and soft wheat; active, ener- 
getic; can furnish highest references. Ad- 
dress 722, care Northwestern Miller, Kan- 
Sas City, Mo. 





CAPABLE HEAD MILLER - SUPERIN- 
tendent looking for location with good 
firm; lifetime experience in mills of good 
capacity; can come at once; good offer. 
Address 720, care Northwestern Miller, 
Kansas City, Mo. 





EXPERIENCED MILL EXECUTIVE AND 
Sales manager with best of references and 
reasons for change open for position where 
there is a possibility of showing his best 
work, Address 3909, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


SALESMAN, THOROUGHLY ACQUAINTED 
with the leading bakers and flour jobbers 
throughout Massachusetts, Rhode Island 
and Connecticut, desires position with 
spring or Kansas mill producing quality 
flour; am also thoroughly familiar with 
the feed and grain trade throughout New 
England; best of references; seven years’ 
experience; 27 years of age; married. Ad- 
dress 3920, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 


FOR SALE—ONE OF THE BEST MILLING 
properties in the state of Washington; 
water power throughout the year. Call on 
or write Walter L. Leonard, R. D. No. 2, 
Ellingsburg, Wash. 


FOR SALE—100-BBL MILL WITH 15,000- 
bu elevator attached; located in best hard 
wheat territory; good condition; bargain 
and terms to right party; worth looking 
into. Inquire 3854, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis, 


FOR QUICK SALE OR TRADE—THE BEST 
75-bbl mill, elevator, coal and feed busi- 
ness in North Dakota; big territory for 
local business, running and in splendid 
physical condition; don’t answer unless 
you have money or good property. Ad- 
dress “Your Best Chance,” 3904, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 














MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








FOR SALE—TWO NORDYKE & MARMON 


style “‘H’’ corn meal driers, 80-bu capacity, 
$225 each; two No. 2 Simplex screenings 
grinders, one with motor attached, $375, 


one belt driven, $150, both in perfect con- 
dition; McDaniels angle sieve separators 
from $250 to $350, according to size; one 
9x30 two-pair-high Strong-Scott feed mill, 
$450; two 9x18 two-pair-high Willfords, 
$225 each. Mills Machinery Exchange, 70 
Chamber of Commerce, Minneapolis. 








MISCELLANEOUS 








IN YOUR ORGANIZATION DO YOU NEED 
a man experienced in both the buying and 
selling end of the milling business? I 
hold responsible position with large south- 
western mill, and have worked up from 
the bottom; have had experience on the 
road and would not be averse to place 
that would necessitate some travelling; 
prefer Oklahoma or Kansas; do not care 
for contract; if I fail to make good on 
anything that I accept I will resign, Ad- 
dress 3928, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 


MICHIGAN SALESMAN AVAILABLE— 
Unavoidable circumstances necessitate 
change; have worked Michigan trade for 
five years; know the trade thoroughly and 
all important buyers, both bakery and 
jobbing; want connection with northwest- 
ern or southwestern mill, preferably for 
Michigan, where I reside and have assured 
trade; good past record of sales and can 
get satisfactory volume of business on a 
high-class flour. Address ‘“‘Michigan Sales- 
man,” care Northwestern Miller, Ohio 
Building, Toledo, Ohio. 








WANTED—HEAD MILLER CONNECTIONS 
with a live progressive mill company with 
good financial and sales organization; am 
@ young man (36); in the business since 
a boy; a thorough mechanic and can do 
a neat, substantial job of millwrighting; 
can get real efficiency out of every ma- 
chine in the mill, producing high quality 
goods and a close yield with good ca- 
pacity; believe in an absolutely clean plant 
from basement to attic; can handle men 
and systematize the work to get a volume 
of business through your plant at less 
cost; have some money and will take a 
financial interest with the right people to 
show you I have deeper interest than a 
check; want a permanent position in good 
town where I can build a house; now 
holding a responsible position, but it does 
not offer the opportunities I am looking 
for; prefer 200- to 500-bbl plant in Min- 
nesota, Iowa, Kansas or the Dakotas; will 
give personal interview to interested par- 
ties; references given and expected; open 
for employment about May 1; might con- 
sider assistant superintendent position in 
larger plant if conditions warrant. Ad- 
dress “Efficiency,” 3905, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


FOR SALE—ONE 75 K.W. DIRECT CON- 
nected steam unit, 60 cycle, 3 phase, 2,200 
volts, Ideal Tandem compound engine; one 
10x30 and one 14x36 Corliss engine; a lot 
of boilers, pumps, etc. Address Kansas 
City Machine Works, Station “‘A,’”’ Kansas 
City, Mo. 





Davenport Flour Mills 


Davenport, Iowa 
are open for 
Brokerage Connections 
Buffalo Chicago 
St. Louis 
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Russell’s Reports 


Wired Immediately 


Wheat—Flour—Corn—Rye. 
EXPORT—Prices and demand. 
CABLE—Daily cables world’s crops. 
MILLING—Demand and prices. 
RESEARCH WORK 


Can we assist you ? 


Russell’s Commercial News 


INCORPORATED 


24 Stone St. NEW YORK 








Immediate 
Delivery 


Brand New Never Used 


Two Monarch Ball Bearing Single 
Dise Mills, size No. 24, direct con- 
nected to 550 volt, 3 phase, 60 cycle 
motor. Two Monarch Centrifugal 
Reels, No. 76, right-hand belt drive, 
size pulley 16x4. 
MADE BY 
SPROUT, WALDRON & CO. 
Muncy, Pa. 
For full particulars write or wire: 
Purchasing Department 


New York & Pennsylvania 


200 Fifth Ave. 
Company NEW YORK. N.Y. 














When GENUINE furs are needed, one 
should deal with an old-established, 
time-tried firm. The same rule ap- 
plies to the purchasing of diamonds 
or any valuables about which the 
average layman knows nothing. 


nothing but FURS 


We have been in business in Minne- 
apolis over 30 years, and are well 
known to The Northwestern Miller. 





815 Nicollet Ave. 
MINNEAPOLIS 

















ANY-BOOK PUBLISHED 
IMMEDIATELY SUPPLIED 


%* BY 
DPOWERSBOOK SECTION 
| MINNEAPOLIS - MINN-USA j 





Flour on Credit 


We are in position to offer Flour 
for direct shipment from mills 
C.i.f. European Ports. Three 
and. six months’ credit on ap- 
proved security, alsoon approved 
Bank Acceptances. 


EASTERN SELLING 
ASSOCIATES, INC. 


2-4 Stone Street NEW YORK 
Cable Address: ‘““BuncH” 








Our New Big Bulletin No. 285 


Contains some unusual bargains in 


MOTORS— ENGINES 

Generators— Boilers — Cars — Tanks 

Power Plant and pom be spmnent 
Send for you 











ZE ELNICKER ww ST. ‘Louis 





COMPETITION COMMANDS EFFICIENCY. 
Let AN EXPERT SOLVE YOUR PROBLEMS. 
WeE REMODEL MILLS OF ANY CAPACITY. 
Charges reasonable— Results guaranteed. 
B. KOCH ENGINEERING OFFICE 
Flour Mill Dept. Williamsport, Pa. 
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More than 8,100 Railroad Claims 


Collected in 1920 


We collect railroad claims, covering loss or damage 
to grain, flour and mill products. o not overlook 
delay, a4 > decline in market and deterioration 
No Collection claims. We have an extensive organization for han- 
dling these matters. References: The Northwestern 
No Pa Miller or any Minneapolis bank. We are members 
0 ray of the Grain Dealers’ National Association. We take 
upthecommonly termed “clear record” claims. This 

service is furnished on a percentage basis. 


The Security Adjustment Company, Inc. 


1132-1156 Builders’ Exchange Building MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








Correct Milling. wv 0x incorrect mm teorrect, Profitable Mills 


flow, plan, erect, remodel, inspec 
appraise, and superintend install My ti ine Lifeexperience 
my guarantee. Highest results ow Re Consult me now. Satisfied customers 
my references. Get my books—Book of Receipts 75c; Milling Lessons 75c; Book of 
Formulas $1.50; The 2nd and revised edition The Miller & Milling Engineer, 355 pages, 
400 cuts, flows, etc., most complete in the world on ee E Worn price $6.50 we 
paid, foreign add 25¢ CHAS. E. OLIVER, E. M Warsaw, Ind., U.S. A. 











FLOUR MILLERS 


Oentury. 
Let us tell you why Sioux City offers your Complete files registered 


mill a more favorable location. 
SIOUX CITY CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 600 F N. W. WASHINGTON, D. 0. 


Registered in the 
Trademarks betes ans 
CEREAL MANUFACTURERS Trade Mark Experts Establishes Over Hint 


Flour Brands— Booklet Free 
mAs. FENWICK & LASER 








PAUL & PAUL 


Patents Procured and Trade-Marks 
Registered in All Countries 











Patent Attorneys and Solicitors 


854 Security Building MINNEAPOLIS 











A Superiority 
Proven by 
Years of Service 


Since 1914, when Mr. Robert 
L. Bobbitt perfected his dust 
collector, millers everywhere have 
used the “‘long-cone’’ type collector. 


They have found it more econom- 
ical than any other collector in its 
installation, operation and finally in 
amount of material recovered. 


Fire and explosion hazard are elim- 
inated by the Bobbitt collector. 
Most insurance companies even 
allow a credit of 25 cents on the 
basis rate where it is installed. 


The recent granting to us of patents 
covering fundamental principles of 
the ‘“‘long-cone’’ construction is a 
recognition of Bobbitt superiority. 


Write for our circular 
describing the Bobbitt in detail. 


BOBBITT DUST COLLECTOR CO. 
Security Building KANSAS CITY, MO. 


The Bobbitt Dust Collector 


The Original "Long-Cone’ Collector 


Stopping an 
Old Trouble 


VERY Miller knows from experience 
the trouble oats and barley cause 
when left in milling wheat. 


—how the oat hulls cut the silk 
in bolters. 


—how the oat fuzz accumulates 
in the spouts and silk. 


‘—how hours are spent repairing 
broken chokes resultant of 
pounding to relieve accumula- 
tions. 


All this trouble can now be eliminated 
with the use of the New Carter Disc 
Separator, the one machine which makes 
a commercially perfect separation of oats 
and barley from wheat. 


Millers who have bought these separators 
in the past year are enthusiastic over the 
remarkable cleaning, the small upkeep 
expense, the quiet rotary motion, the 
large capacity and, above all, a general 
shortening of the milling process result- 
ing in higher percentage of patent flour. 


The cost of inefficiency of ordinary separa- 
tors will buy the New Carter Disc Sepa- 
rator. You will be interested in full in- 
formation about it—write now. 


Carter-Mayhew Mfg. Co. 


In Canada, manufactured and sold by 
Strong-Scott Mfg. Co., Ltd., Winnipeg 











THE NEW CARTER 
DISC SEPARATOR 











Flour Mill Appraisers **,, Coats & Burchard Co. 


a specialty of appraising Mills and Elevators Address: 17-25 W. Elm St., CHICAGO, ILL. 








“A HAND-PICKED 
SEPARATION” 




















